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A CLERGYMANinquires, whether a Vicar 
can demand a fee from the Lay-Rector, 
on his putting up a tablet or other monu- 
ment in the chancel. Does there being 
a door of entrance in the chancel, make 
any difference ? 

A. P. remarks: To the very excellent 
and elaborate notices of the ancient family 
of Knapp, given in last month’s Obituary, 
may be added the following :—Cotman, in 
his Suffolk Brasses, gives an etching from 
St. Peter’s Church in Ipswich, with this 
inscription :—‘‘ Here lyeth the body of 
John Knapp, March 4 and Portman of 
this towne of Ipswich, who dyed y* second 
day of Maye, ann° 1604, and had issue 
by Martha his wife 4 sones and 8 
davghters.’’ This gentleman bore the 
same arms and crest as those granted to 
the Sussex branch, in 1576. He resided 
at New Place in the Liberties of Ipswich ; 
and Martha his wife was the only daughter 
of Richard Blois, of Grundisburgh Hall, 
in Suffolk, esq. by his second wife. 
Thomas Knapp, gent. probably their son, 

urchased the site and manor of the 

ights Hospitalers at Battisford in 
Suffolk, of Sir Thomas, eldest son of Sir 
Robert Barker, K.B. of Grimston Hall, 
in Trimley St. Martin, Suffolk, by Su- 
sanna his second wife, daughter of Thomas 
Crofts, esq. of West Stow in the same 
county. Mr. Knapp became seated at 
Battisford, and married Penelope, 
daughter of Sir John Tasburgh, kunt. 
of Flixton Hall, in the same county. 
In the manor house of St. John at Battis- 
ford, among other quarterings of arms in 
the windows of the parlour, were formerly 
those of Knapp, impaling Barker; and 
in one of the passage windows the same 
impaling Blois; and over the parlour 
chimney on the west side, was cut on 
stone St. John the Baptist’s head, in a 
charger. 

A CorRrEsPONDENT inquires for in- 
formation, relative to the descendants of 
Dr. Anthony Horneck. Was Captain 
Horneck, whose daughter married the 
caricaturist Bunbury, the grandson or 
greategrandson of the Doctor? Dr. 
Horneck’s daughter married Mr. 
Barnevelt, a descendant of the celebrated 
John Olden Barnevelt; and of this 
marriage, Robert Barnevelt, esq. ulti- 
mately became the sole surviving son. 
His daughter had issue by her husband, 
Richard Woolley, esq., and their descend- 
ants are located in the North. But what 
is particularly required, is information 
relative to the male descendants of any 
Dr. Horneck. The Bunbury family it is 
believed, are descended in the female line 
through Captain Horneck. At the sale 
of the property of the late Robert Barne- 


. 
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velt, esq., towards the end of the last 
century, by his executors, there was a 
very fine portrait of Dr. Horneck. Is it 
known where it is now? Are any of the 
Doctor’s papers in existence? or is there 
any other Life of Horneck, than that by 
Bishop Kidder ? 

Owing to an accident, the concluding 
pages of the review of Mr. Herbert’s 
volumes escaped correction; we beg the 
following misprints may be rectified : 

P. 132, 1. 16, for sonnets of Ossian, 
read some parts; 7. 17, for Swabian, 
read iambics; /. 35, for reflective, read 
Mr. Herbert's, 7. 36, for Pedentus, read 
Pedestres. 

Errata. Page 39, for Dupare, read 
Dupare.—P. 56, 1. penult. for cytogra- 
phy, read xylography.—P. 114, line 8, 
for Derbyshire, read Denbighshire. 

In recording the death of the late John 
Richard Barker, esq. in p. 218, his name 
was unfortunately misprinted Barber. 

At p. 137 note, erase the words 
‘¢ father-in-law of Marshal Marmont,” 
whose wife was the daughter of M. 
Perregaux, the founder of Laffitte’s Bank. 
At page 143, (2d col. line 9, of the note,) 
for ‘* Pope,’’ read ‘‘ Lebrun,” as the 
context clearly shows it should be. And 
at page 147, (first column, line 9, of the 
note), for ovyypaceis, read cvyypadeis. 
A few lines after, for Sinerer, read Sinner, 
and, in the opposite column, (line 4,) 
for xio, read yios.’’—Referring to page 
137, where it is asserted, ‘‘ that, in no 
other country could any thing similar to 
the professional gains of Sir Astley Cooper 
or Sir Samuel Romilly be realized, I find 
it necessary to produce an exception. 
The casual inspection of your Obituary for 
Sept. 1840, p. 334, which had previously 
escaped my notice, induces me to add, 
that Dr. Graefe of Berlin, who died at 
Hanover in the preceding June, “left the 
enormous sum of 3,600,000 Prussian 
dollars, equal to more than half a million 
sterling, which he amassed almost entirely 
by his honorable profession, having begun 
life with a fortune of between £8000 and 
£9000 only.’’ If this statement be au- 
thentic, which I cannot ascertain, for the 
assertion is otherwise unsupported, this 
acquired professional fortune doubtless 
surpasses any medical profits known to us. 
Still, it is only an exception to the general 
fact, that the English fees exceed those of 
other countries. The sum in dollars may 
well be said to be equal to more than half 
a million sterling; for it amounts to 
£630,000, British. Some further par- 
ticulars of so extraordinary a case would 
be desirable, such as his age, clients, 
general opportunities, &c. J.R. 
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The Modern History and Condition of Egypt, 5c. By W. H. Yates, 
M.D. 2 vols. 


*¢ This is a Turkish, not an English court, 
An Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
Not Harry Harry.” 


A declaration that is not unimportant to keep in mind when we enter on 
the narrative contained in Dr. Yates’s volumes, and are admitted into the 
society of a whole nation, whose object of daily solicitude is to keep their 
beards and their wives equally in good order and regularity ; who bear a 
rooted abhorrence to black hats and tight pantaloons ;* who eviscerate the 
Bibles sent to them from Exeter Hall and Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and use 
the covers for account-books ; who sit all day long on their haunches 
eating water-melons and smoking chibonques; who anoint their skin with 
butter, and stain their beards with indigo ; who ride on dromedaries and 
donkeys ; who consider all Christians as an infidel race, born to drudge 
for them; and Jews as the accursed children of Shaitan, the prince 
of darkness. But, in truth, with all these strange natural eccentricities, 
a volume of Eastern travels has always’ been attractive from its subject, and 
some have been ranked as works of permanent amusement and instruc- 
tion. There is something connected with the East that has a surpassing 
effect on our imagination. “The gold of that land is good; there is 
bdellium and the onyx stone ;”’ in fact we surround it, from the earliest 
dawn of history, with all the accumulated riches our fancy can suggest. 
We associate with it a climate of delicious temperature, skies of unclouded 
lustre, and days and nights of surpassing beauty. We wander in imagina- 
tion amidst cool valleys and groves of bright verdure, watered by refresh- 
ing streams, while aromatic gales are wafted from trees worthy of Para- 
dise itself ; our eyes wander over meadows carpeted with flowers of the 
rarest odour, and variegated with the brightest colours; we inhale the 
odorous breath of jasmin and roses; we eat the costliest and rarest 
fruits preserved in snow ; we see the most graceful and elegant forms of 
youthful beauty and feminine elegance gliding before us and courting our 





* When the author entered Damascus, being a Giaour, he was compelled to take 
off his turban, dismount, and lead his horse through the streets. In times of political 
excitement this rancorous feeling breaks} out into open violence: a traveller of the 
name of Ross was quietly riding through one of the bazars of Constantinople, during 
the period of the Greek revolution. One of the Turks thought proper to order him 
to dismount, and called him a Christian dog. Seeing that he was disposed to be very 
troublesome, Mr. Ross applied to him the epithet always most annoying to a Turk, 
viz. pezawink (pimp). This so offended his dignity that he drew forth his yatagan 
and struck him. Fortunately for Mr. Ross it fell on his leg, which happened to be a 
cork-leg. ‘‘ Ab! ba!” said he, holding out the member in defiance, ‘‘ vour la! vour la! 
pezawink ! strike it, strike it, you pimp.” His wrath was kindled, and he did strike it 
again. ‘‘ That’s right, dog (kelb,) do it again, will you?” He did it again. “Once more, 
if you please, why do you hesitate? Oh! you Kaffer!’’ The astonished Moslem 
hastily put up his knife and slunk off. 
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admiration ; our eyes are dazzled with the lustre of the diamonds and 
emeralds that blaze before us, till the wearer's form is lost in the intensity 
of light around him. Then we recall to our minds the wonderful narra- 
tives of our olden travellers, from Mandeville downwards, and their wild 
and romantic adventures in these unknown lands: we have the graphic 
and living pictures of the Arabian Nights as fresh before us as when they 
first kindled our youthful blood with delight and-wonder ; sultans and 
sultanesses, magic lamps, and enchanted rings ; wicked Fakirs and holy 
Santons and Dervishes ; barbers and bastinadoes ; genii of gigantic stature 
and terrific appearance ; palaces raised by unearthly powers ; halls resound- 
ing with the perpetual laugh of happiness, and ages gliding on uninter- 
rupted by sorrow or care. Then, who is not familiar with the happy 
valley of Rasselas, and who has not acknowledged the power of the necro- 
mancer as he descended to the halls of Eblis, in the powerful pages of 
Vathek ?* But shutting up the gates of fancy, and taking a more sober 
and thoughtful mood, we must allow that there is much to instruct as well 
as amuse in the narratives of those who have recorded their adventures, 
and the result of their experience amidst Eastern nations. The naturalist 
will be interested in the pictures of countries so different from his own, in 
the foreign plants and scenery, in the geological formations, in the varieties 
of climate, and in the races of the various tribes that inhabit the land. To 
the moralist and statesman the character of the Asiatic people and their 
governments offers a subject of extreme curiosity ; while to all, the won- 
derful penance of mistaken religious faith, of despotic and unjust laws, 
and of defective institutions, offers a problem of somewhat difficult solu- 
tion. For all that we know, Pekin may have been contemporary with 
Memphis or Thebes. Presents of attar of roses t or edible birds'-nests 
may have been exchanged between Kien-Long or Hong-Fo, and Ameno- 
phis or Osymandyas ; and the caravans from China may have yearly 
visited the remote valleys of the Nile. In Egypt, however, added to what 
is of general interest in Eastern countries, as Persia, Turkey, &c., we have 
also the still greater interest of the mighty and singular race that pre- 
ceded them. In the palace of Mohamed Ali was once the throne of 
Sesostris ; the living and the dead are alike still in the land, and Memnon 
still reigns in his gigantic temples on the shores of the Nile, even in their 
shattered and ruined splendour, inspiring wonder and awe. Here the 
antiquary can unroll the authentic archives which the scribes of Rameses 
had sealed up, open tombs which had been closed since the days of Moses, 
and eat the very wheat which had been hoarded in the granaries of 
Pharaoh. Egypt, too, in later days, was the country of Cesar and 
Pompey, and, in still later, of Saladin and the Saracens. Yet our know- 
ledge of its antiquities may be said to be of no long standing ; it began 
with the researches of the French savans ; for, before that, we possessed 





* We have heard strange rumours of additional chapters and so forth, which have 
been read to friends, of this invaluable work of taste and imagination ; but it is suffi- 
cient praise to say, that an Iastern tale of fiction, written by an European, has far 
surpassed, in rareness of invention, in truth and brilliancy of colouring, and grandeur 
of effect, all that the imagination of native writers has ever produced. There is no 
story in the Arabian Nights to be compared to Vathek. 

+ It is well known that a small porcelain bottle, of China manufacture, was found 
in one of the oldest tombs of Thebes. We believe Mr. Davis decyphered its inscrip- 
Tos ; it was supposed to have been filled with aromatic odour, or used as a scent- 

ottle. 
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only the comparatively meagre and hurried gleanings of Shaw, Pocock, and 
Norden ; but the field being once laid open, there has been no lack of 
labourers, whose activity, learning, and zeal have effected so much, that 
we are equally at home in the house of an ancient Egyptian as in our own ; 
we have grown familiar with Theban chairs and tables, and have seen the 
auction-rooms of the Strand filled with mummies of cats that flourished 
under the earlier dynasties, and ibises that were in their prime before the 
second Amenophis was born. But we have, in previous reviews of the 
learned works of Mr. Wilkinson and others, recurred to the history and 
times of ancient Egypt, and though our present author is not without in- 
formation on this head, especially in his second volume, having visited 
Thebes* and the other venerable cities and temples, whose mouldering 
columns are still mirrored in the ancient waters of the Nile; yet the 
proper and immediate purpose of his book is rather intended to give a 
view of the modern country, and to convey the impressions of an intelli- 
gent and experienced traveller, as he took his survey of a land that has 
once more risen to importance, and the fortunes of which seem, at present, 
firmly linked to that of the imperious ruler, who, seizing its throne, took 
with it the richest jewel from the Sultan's crown.t It is only by the 
repeated observations of different persons, that anything like an useful 
or accurate knowledge of distant countries is to be obtained, especially 
of those where a difference of faith alone is sufficient to bar the avenues 
of confidence and knowledge. Our acquaintance with ancient Thebes is 
more copious and correct than of modern Cairo. We interrogate the dead, 
and their answer is truth,—we converse with the living, and we are cheated 
with a lie. We enter into the halls of the old city, but we cannot pene- 
trate the saloons of the modern. Our knowledge of the Pacha, the great 
object of curiosity, extends little further than that he has been a lucky 
soldier, a bold, intriguing, successful rogue, an unprincipled and reckless 
statesman, a maker of canals and railroads, a dishonest dealer in cotton, 
and a great monopolist of corn; that he is called by the African kings 
Melek Gebir, and that he is annually complimented by the East India 
Company on his virtues and well-acquired power ; that he considers all 
fat and florid persons as fit objects for the bastinado ; and who dismisses, by 





* Dr. Yates was attacked with ophthalmia when on the Nile; he went to Thebes, 
cleared out a chamber among the tombs, tied a bandage over his eyes, lived in the dark 
for a week, and got well. 

t ‘‘ The present Sultan is a young man of intelligence and some promise. He has, 
on several occasions, evinced a desire for the promotion of the well-being of his sub- 
jects ; and he seems quite open togood advice, though an effort is making to prejudice 
him against all Christians. Kretschmer, the Prussian painter, to whom he sate for 
his portrait, thus describes him :—‘ The Sultan wore a blue coat with a red collar, not 
unlike the uniform of the Prussian cavalry officers. On his breast was displayed the 
‘Nishan,’’ that distinguished Ottoman order, composed of sparkling brilliants. The 
embroidery on his outer garment glittered with gold and precious stones. He fixed 
his eyeon mine. I had abundant opportunity of studying the interesting physiognomy 
of this youthful sovereign. It is less handsome than intelligent. The small pox has 
left deep ravages on his countenance ; his complexion is pale. He looks more like a 
man of twenty-five than a youth of eighteen. His beard is tolerably strong at the 
chin, but his moustachios are scanty. Amiability and goodness of disposition are 
perceptible in his features. ‘They even breathe from the tones of his voice, which are 
at once soft and sonorous, and his conversation is interesting. He said, ‘ Doubtless 
your family knows that I have directed you to take my portrait ; that will be flattering 
to you, but I pray you do not flatter me.’ The Sultan gave the young artist six 
sittings in all ; and the portrait was pronounced to be a perfect likeness,”’ 
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a prepared lozenge, or a silken cord, those who offend him, to the joys of 
paradise and the company of the prophet. Every successive traveller, 
however, has been able to add something to the preceding picture, so that 
we are becoming more truly acquainted with the resources and revenues 
of the country, the institutions and government, the condition of the 
people, and the nature of the despotism. We know more of the character 
of the ruler, his present policy, and his future views ; we are introduced 
also to a nearer acquaintance with his successor to the throne ; and we at 
length see the painted mask dropping off which we had so long admired, 
and behold the strange and mingled features of the fair countenance and 
appalling skeleton that appears behind it. We see the splendour of the 
despot’s character tarnished by the baseness and treachery of the means 
employed, and the cruelty and wickedness of the ends proposed. Even 
the brilliancy of his military achievements is the brillianey of a vapour, 
that vanishes away, and we once again in him find the lesson of truth re- 
peated, that when power is acquired and held by intrigue, by ambition, by 
deceit, and violence, a little appearance of change, a turn of fortune, the 
smallest failure of success, is sufficient to shake and overthrow it. Dr, 
Yates, in his amusing volumes, shews a more than common acquaintance 
and familiarity with the usages and society of the East, and his remarks 
and observations are brought before us in a clear and satisfactory manner. 
He travelled as a hakkim, or physician, « name at the sound of which all 
doors fly at once open, and all jealousy is disarmed. He was permitted to 
see the noses of the females under their yashmaks, being the only kiaffer 
who could do so without eating a double share of dirt. He set out from 
Malta with a lancet, a bottle of soda, and a dark lanthorn, and with these 
he made a successful survey of Egypt and Syria. The subject of his works 
may be divided into separate and distinct portions, as the antiquities of 
ancient Egypt, the temples, obelisks, pyramids, Theban tombs. Secondly, 


her natural history, (though on that head there is but little or no informa- 


tion,) the climate, soil plants, productions, irrigation, &c. Lastly, the 
view of the social condition of the people, and the characters of the 
governors and persons in authority. It is from this latter portion that we 
have chiefly made our extracts ; for, as Louis XIV. said of France, ‘ La 
France c’est moi,” so with more justice may it be said of Egypt by 
Mohamed Ali, and it still is in his power, though bearing the weight of more 
than threescore years and ten, to make it either a paradise to enjoy or a 
desert to eschew ; the home of an industrious and contented people to 
admire, or the abode of untutored and squalid beings, the colony of slaves 
and robbers, to abhor.* 

Let us signify our arrival in the country by accompanying our author in 
his interview with its ruler, let us mark the eye of the crafty diplomatist, 
and view the form of the enterprising soldier of fortune. 


"AX 6 pev dp piBorory, 6 8 Eyxei moddoy évixa. 
Dr. Yates was introduced by the English consul to Mohamed Ali, “ the 
two-edged sword of Egypt.” Ina corner of a large room, seated ona 


divan, he beheld a venerable old man with a white turban and long white 
beard ; he was attended by a few state officers, negroes, &c. His whole 





* Dr. Yates, at p. 467 of his first volume, has given us an epitaph which he placed 
over the remains of his friend Mr. Bradford, who died at Jerusalem. We should 
advise him to correct the Latinity, and, as there is a Latin convent at the place, the 
new inscription need not be sent from England, but manufactured on the spot. 
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form was enveloped in a loose blue robe, lined with sable, and heheld in 
his hand a very long pipe, with a magnificent amber mouth-piece, studded 


with diamonds. Dr, Yates says, 


‘¢ T found him just the sort of person I 
had imagined. He is now about 74 years of 
age ; when I saw him he was rather in- 
clined to be stout, but not corpulent ; his 
neck is somewhat short, but less so than 
it appears to be, as some allowance must 
be made for the fulness of oriental dress, 
and the inclination of the body common 
to old age. His face has a rounded form, 
the cheek bones being rather high and 
prominent; his nose and mouth are well 
shaped ; he has asquare forehead ; and his 
countenance, taking all in all, is by no 
means unpleasant to look upon ; notwith- 
standing it bears the aspect of sternness 
and severity. The eye of the Pacha is 
not dark, though very expressive ; it is 
of a deep grey colour, though softened 
a little by age. When younger he must 
have had an eye that was not only full of 
fire and animation, but that would have 
commanded the respect of all who came 
within its range. As it is, few men are 
able to withstand the Pacha’s steady gaze, 
and, when he chooses, he can still, by a 
single look, penetrate to the very soul of 
his negotiators, and rob them of the secret 
sentiments of their hearts. Thus has he 
succeeded in detecting plots that have been 
invented to destroy him, brought his 
enemies trembling to his feet, and made the 
treacherous sue for mercy. The muscles 
of the Pacha’s brow, from frequent use, 
have increased to a large size, and pro- 
ject considerably over the inner orbit, af- 
fording a strong indication of care and 
habitual thoughtfulness. The furrows, 
however, are not such as constitute an ill- 
tempered, petulant frown, though many 
would describe them as the well-known 
symbol of irascibility, apathy, and cruelty ; 
but M. Ali has, on all occasions, displayed 
too much firmness and presence of mind 
to be denominated rash; yet he is too 
impetuous and energetic to be charged 
with insensibility, and, though indif- 
ferent to the well-being of his subjects, 
he has not proved himself wantonly cruel 
in the strict sense of the word. The per- 
sonal appearance of Mohammed Ali be- 
speaks his character,—it is that of a 


shrewd, intelligent, calculating, and dis- 
cerning despot; one who has been ac- 
customed to deal with the rougher part of 
mankind, and who owes his advancement 
in life to the exercise of his wits. Know- 
ing that his actions were watched by per- 
sons envious of his success, and ready to 
thwart the objects: he had in view, he 
learned to be suspicious of his neighbour, 
and mistrustful of the whole world; and, 
holding at best a precarious existence, 
seeing that he had excited the jealousy 
and fears of his great master at the Bos- 
phorus, he found it necessary to treat 
every man as a rogue, admit very few 
to his councils, acknowledge few friends, 
and, having taken care to elicit the un- 
guarded opinions of others, rely upon the 
strength of his own judgment.* Mohamed 
Ali was born in 1769, in a small village 
near Salonika ; and prides himself that in 
the same year Bonaparte, the Dukeof Wel- 
lington, and Soult, and otherillustrious cha- 
racters first saw the light. His father 
earned a miserable subsistence by hawking 
about tobacco ; but, being of an aspiring 
mind, he soon attracted the attention of 
his superiors, till he joined the expedi- 
tion to Egypt, when the country was in- 
vaded by the French. Once promoted 
to a high command, his first step was to 
undermine the authority of the governor 
Kourshid Pacha. Kourshid, to conciliate 
him, caused him to be created Pacha of 
Mekka, and invited him to the citadel for 
the inauguration. Mohamed Ali, how- 
ever, saw more footsteps enter the Pacha’s 
door, than leave it, and had the ceremony 
performed in the private house of a friend. 
He went on intriguing till he was ap- 
pointed by the Porte ‘ Pacha of Egypt.’ 
He destroyed his enemies the Mame- 
lukes ;f he put out of the way 2 Capidgi 
Bashi who was sent from Constantinople 
with sealed orders relating to the surrender 
of the government. Several attempts have 
been made to remove him, sometimes by 
beautiful slaves, and sometimes by suspi- 
cious lozenges : when important firmauns 
came to the Pacha from Constantinople, 
he sent a splendid cand’gia down to con- 





* A correct portrait was painted about four years ago of him by Mr. Say, and he sate 
to Sir D. Wilkie only a short time before that artist’s death ; but the best likeness is 
said to be that given as a frontispiece to Mr. Maddox’s work on Egypt, published 


about ten years since. 


+ The famous massacre of the Mamelukes took place in 1811. The Pacha then set 
about organising a regular army; and a French officer, Colonel Selves (Sulyman 
Bey), introduced European discipline in 1815, which at first caused a revolt. The 
Mamelukes were originally military slaves imported from Georgia and Circassia. 
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voy the embassy to Cairo; but some how 
or another the cand’gia happened to upset, 
and the parties were drowned! He by 
treaty got possession of the Ottoman fleet ; 
in 1819 he made the conquest of the Wa- 
habees ; in 1822 Ibrahim Pacha wassent by 
his father to the Morea ; he increased his 
navy, he new organised his army, and in 
1832 he began the campaign of Syria ; de- 
stroyed no less than 70,000 men in two 
battles ; and, being master of Aleppo, re- 
duced a population of 200,000 to 75,000! 
His victories were stopped by the interfer- 
ence of the Allies, or it would be difficult 
to place a limit to the increase of his 
power, and the probable extent of his 
conquests. The Pacha is quite a man of 
business, he sleeps little, is acquainted 
with no European language, is fond of 
chess, and takes great delight in sitting on 
the banks of the canal at Alexandria, and 
in the gardens of Shenbra near Cairo ; 
visiting his dockyards, arsenal, citadel, 
and public works. He cares nothing about 
newspapers; but, in order to please the 
authorities, he established one in Egypt, 
called the ‘ Cairo Gazette,’ and another at 
Canea in Candia. He has three wives 
now living ; the mother of Ibrahim Pacha, 
now dead, is described as a very amiable 
woman, to whom he was much attached. 
His harem is arranged in the most 
magnificent yet orderly style. There 
are about ninety or one hundred of 
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the most beautiful slaves to be found 
in the East, and twelve musicians, and 
twelve dancers, all girls under fifteen 
years of age, who are taught, the former 
to play every sort of instrument, and the 
Jatter to dress in the costume of every na- 
tion, and to dance according to the cos- 
tume. There are at least three hundred 
females in this building, which adjoins his 
palace, besides between forty and fifty 
eunuchs, and various Arab menial slaves. 
When he quits the divan and enters the 
harem, one of the young slaves with a 
silver wand is ready to receive him, and 
upon his appearance announces his arri- 
val to the assembly. He then marches 
through a double row to his seat, when 
he is complimented and féted ; a female 
secretary, taught to write well, and to 
keep secrets, attends him to write his dis- 
patches, and occasionally others read the 
most remarkable articles from the London 
and Paris papers. At night while he 
sleeps, half of the fair slaves are in con- 
tinual waiting, and three are stationed at 
his head, and three at his feet, to keep 
away the musquitoes and flies. The ut- 
most regularity and order are observed, 
and punishments, such as flogging, even 
death by strangulation and drowning, are 
inflicted, it is said, by the black eunuchs. 
Curiosity in looking out of the windows 
is one of the greatest offences.”’ 


But it may be as well for us, and those who consider life not worth 


much, if looking out of the window is not to form part of it, to know that 
the fair persons of the harem are frequently given as wives to officers, and 
that many a prayer is offered for that blessing, as they then beeome im- 
portant in their husbands’ houses, rule their own children, and scold their 
own maids, 

With regard to the state of the finances from which all this splendour 
is supported, nothing, even in Downing Street at the present time, can 
be worse : the only wonder is, how the wheel of government revolves at 
all; for the system of taxation either seizes on capital, or tends to dimi- 
nish revenue. It is no uncommon thing for a man to pay taxes twice 
over ; the second payment, however, often appears in the shape of blows 
and bastinado, which, if not productive at the time, warns the culprit to be 
better prepared on a future occasion. At the beginning of 1841, the 
Pacha found his revenue, great as it was, by no means adequate to his 
demands. He has an immense army and navy to support, besides the an- 
nual tribute to the Sultan ; his manufacturers are unpaid ; his agricultural 
produce is diminished ; Syria and Candia are lost; the desert is in arms ; 
and he has reduced the population to little more than 2,300,000. The 
annual revenue of Egypt and its dependencies has lately amounted to 
1,000,000 purses of about seven guineas each ; thus making the receipts 
exceed the expenditure by more than 6,000 purses. In 1840 the crop of 
cotton amounted to 154,000 bales; but the inspectors returned only 
14,000! Not more than a quarter of the arable land is cultivated, owing 
to the want of labourers, and bad government. ‘The salaries, with the ex- 
ception of the first of the government officers, are not large. Kiayhia Bey, 
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governor of Upper Egypt, has 3,000 purses, or about 21,0007. The go- 
vernor of a single province, about 1,000/. Inspectors of a district, half as 
much. The others are very small. The scribes receive about threepence 
in the pound on the taxes levied. In 1841, when the viceroy was in debt 
to the Sultan 3,000,000 of Spanish dollars, he adopted the following way 
of obtaining the ready money. Wanting 700,000 dollars, he called on 
seven of the principal mercantile houses in Alexandria, to advance him 
100,000 each for one year without interest, and we believe that he obtained 
the loan. Dr. Yates was in Egypt, he says, during the most prolific season, 
and yet that year the people endured the most incredible miseries ; the 
avarice of the Pacha seemed to increase with the harvest. He seized the 
grain wherever he found a pretext for so doing ; after having filled his 
barns, he set forth that there was a famine in the land, and prohibited the 
exportation of grain by any one but himself. To the people he sold 
musty flower mixed with horse-beans at an enormous price. The Franks 
he permitted to have a little grain for their peculiar use from Malta. The 
more abundant the crops, the more the misery of the people increases. 
In 1829, the people of Rosetta died of hunger, while mountains of grain, 
destined to the speculations of the Pacha, sprouted before their eyes and 
was spoiled. Dr. Yates saw people starving in the public streets, the 
crops rotting before their eyes; the poor were to be seen lying about 
among the skirts of villages, in the scorching sun, not only naked, but 
pale, sickly, and emaciated, faint, and broken-hearted, tormented by flies, 
and in such a feeble state that they could scarcely defend themselves 
from the rats * and dogs, and having scarcely strength or spirits to take 
money when offered. In Egypt hundreds may die, and no sort of cogni- 
zance is taken of the fact ; no coffin is used ; whatever may have been the 
cause of death, cholera, or plague, or leprosy, no question is asked. There 
is no coroner's inquest ; a man may sink down among the ruins and tombs, 
and be devoured by dogs and jackals, and people know nothing about it. 
Yet these poor afflicted and oppressed people are said to be worthy of a 
better fate and a gentler master. They patiently endure all, put their 
trust in Allah, turn their heads towards Mecca and the holy Caaba, give 
glory to God and the prophet, and expire on the sand. Generally speaking, 
these unhappy people do act from the best of principle. Whatever be their 
doctrines, praise must be given to them for fortitude, patience, and resig- 
nation. Few men, whether Christian or Infidel, ever show more, and a 
better government would soon call forth the latent virtues of their 
character. 

The person next in rank, in dignity, and in interest, to Mohamed Ali, is 
his son Ibrahim Pacha, the future sovereign of Egypt. According to Dr. 
Yates’s description, he is more civilised and better educated than his 
father, his equal in talent, firmness, and perseverance, and, if he possesses 
less tact and cunning, he has none of the sordid avarice and selfish impla- 
cability of his father. Dr. Yates says, that the character of Ibrahim is 
not yet understood or appreciated in Europe. The campaigu in Greece 
gave him a bad name :¢ but he had just then returned from the conquest 





* Especially if the rats are of the dimensions Dr. Yates mentions, as large as kanga- 
roos! (Vol. i. 109.) The great-grandfather of all the rats, perched on his hind legs, 
a la kangaroo, impudently looking at the doctor! p. 236. 

+ When Missolongi was captured, Ibrahim ordered the ears of the Greeks slain or 
captured to be salted and sent to the Sultan; the prisoners were obliged to perform 
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of the Wahabees, a set of infuriated zealots, and that the cause of the war 
being religion, the Egyptian soldiers were excited to a state almost 
amounting to frenzy ; and many atrocities were committed in consequence. 
When Ibrahim returned as the champion of his sect, he was received at 
Cairo, where he made his public entré, with great honour. The robe of 
state was placed on his shoulders ; he was created Pacha of Mecca and 
Medina, which in the eyes of Islam distinguished him above all other 
Pachas, Mohamed Ali not excepted. Every noble in the land repaired to 
Cairo to do him homage ; he was surrounded by courtiers of every deno- 
mination ; honours crowded thick upon him, and, flushed with his victories, 
it was no wonder if, like Oliver Cromwell and Cesar, and other great 
heroes of more modern times, he panted for fresh accessions of glory, and 
future fields of victory.* His next campaign in Greece it is said had a 
marked effect on Ibrahim, who, till then, had professed the greatest con- 
tempt for Europeans; but he now discovered that the Franks of the 
Morea were a different people from the Wahabees of the Desert, and that 
their military tactics were not the same ; in fact, he soon found that he 
knew little or nothing about soldiering, and had much to learn ; he was 
humbled ; he courted the acquaintance of those who had taught him a 
salutary lesson ; he studied their history and laws, observed their customs, 
and co-operated with his father in introducing the European discipline 
among his troops. Some of Bonaparte’s officers subsequently entered into 
the Egyptian service, the most distinguished of whom was Colonel Selves, 
known by the name of Sulyman Pacha. Great revolutions also took 
place in the marine ; the eyes of [brahim were opened ; and the brave and 
judicious manner in which he conducted the Syrian campaign confirms 
what is stated; he then fought with the bravery and discipline of a 
soldier, and the skill of a general. He is opposed to his father’s policy in 
many respects, and is too wise not to see the natural results of the rapine, 
injustice, and extortion, which is ruining his country, and exhausting her 
present strength and future resources. 


‘* Tbrahim,”’ says our author, ‘‘ is per- 
fectly acquainted with the Arab character, 
and like a Bedouin chief knows when to 
be severe, and how to secure the affec- 
tions of his people. He is always digni- 
fied and just; his word is law; he is firm 
and resolute, and, though a strict discipli- 
narian, kind and indulgent, and he never 
expects the meanest man in his army to 
do that which he would not do himself. 
No man is more rigorously obeyed, for he 
is able to punish ; nevertheless, he is in 
full possession of the hearts of his sol- 


diers, who have given him the by-name 
of ‘ Aboo-Halil;’ and, as distinctions of 
rank among the Arabs are not incompa- 
tible with candour, they frequently tell 
him home truths. During the late wars 
he might be seen at all hours ever watchful 
and circumspect ; he would move about with 
astonishing secrecy, with only four or five 
attendants, and often slept on the bare 
snow, as an example to others. He 
would sit down with his soldiers, during 
their bivouacks, entering without reserve 
into their feelings, and listening to their 





the office of preparing the ears of their compatriots, of which they filled four barrels ; 
but Ibrahim, thinking the number not sufficient, ordered the ears of the Turks who 


had been killed at the siege to be added to the pickle-jar. 


The prisoners inserted 





notes in the barrels to this effect, ‘‘ By the length of the ears, it will be seen these are 
not Greek.” When the Turkish Custom-house officers opened the barrels, they also 
found and read the notes. See Deux Années en Constantinople, &c., par M. Deschamps. 

* It is said that his favourite amusement was to sit at a window and fire with a 
German rifle at the leathern skins of the Sakkaas, or water-carriers, as they passed 
along ; being an excellent shot, he seldom did any more harm than to frighten the 
people, and empty their skins. It is, however, a nice experiment, as the skins are 
carried under the arms, or on the back. Such are an Eastern despot’s hours of peace. 
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stories, yet he never forgot his rank. He 
knows that he is constitutionally irasci- 
ble, and sometimes, when his wrath was 
kindled, he has been seen to walk up and 
down, take snuff, and call for a pipe as it 
were to cool his temper, before issuing 
orders. He mustered in Syria about 
25,000 veterans; on these he could im- 
plicitly rely: and on one occasion they 
fought up to their knees in snow, although 
they had scarcely tasted food for two 
days, and he was twenty-two months’ 


Dr. Yates says, 


‘¢ He thinks it not unlikely if Ibrahim 
had felt inclined to depose his father, he 
might have done so, that is, if the Sultan 
did not interfere ; but the Pacha’s appre- 
hensions on this subject, if he had any, 
were groundless. His personal sufferings 
during the Syrian campaign are described 
as considerable; he had a heavy load of 
care and anxiety to support, which, added 
to his fatigues, induced him to live freely, 
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pay in arrear. Travellers who saw them, 
say that they were in a high state of dis- 
cipline, such as would do honour to Eu- 
ropeans. Among them were two regi- 
ments of Cuirassiers. He abolished the 
bastinado, he raised those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves from the ranks, he 
converted one of his palaces at Cairo into 
a hospital for the sick and wounded. He 
paid the debts incurred by his troops in 
the different villages, when he withdrew 
his forces from Asia Minor.’’ 


in the undrained plains, he had repeated 
attacks of dysentery. He was once so 
exhausted, as to be obliged to be carried 
on a litter, and he was seriously ill on his 
arrival at Gaza, where he was attended by 
an English surgeon. He even then refused 
to return from the hostile shores of Pa- 
lestine till he had witnessed the departure 
of his brave comrades in arms. He sailed 
with the last division of his army.’ 








and being continually exposed to malaria 


Ibrahim is a lover of justice, and would prefer a retired and peaceful life, 
it is said ; but, situated as he was, he felt that he could not retire from public 
life. He haslaid out some beautiful gardens at Cairo,* and will probably pass 
the remainder of his days tranquilly in Egypt, and turn his attention to the 
wants of his country, and the improvement of agriculture. It is said that 
Ibrahim is a voluptuary. This the author of this volume says he does 
not believe. He thinks that like other persons, when enduring fatigue 
and hardship incident to a soldier’s life, or when harrassed by cares of state, 
he may have accustomed himself to wine: but on the other hand, he is 





* Ibrahim’s palace is on the spot which is supposed to have formed a part of the 
royal domain in the days of Pharaoh. His gardens are laid out under the direction of 
Mr. Traill, an English horticulturist of experience and talent. He has an extensive 
collection of exotics and European plants ; orange and citron groves, the aloe, the myr- 
tle, the sweet scented mimosa, the rose, the cassia, together with an avenue of the 
Egyptian sycamore, the fig, the cedar, the palm, the tamarind, the banana, and many 
others, affording a most luxuriant and refreshing shade. He shows a great predilection 
for the arts, and has founded a public library and museum, and renders every encou- 
ragement to men of science; in short, he is a most accomplished barbarian. Of Mo- 
hamed Ali’s beautiful gardens at Shoobrah, see vol. ii. p. 219. ‘‘ In the absence of 
the ladies, Dr. Yates saw the interior of the harem. The gardens cover a space of 
between thirty and forty acres; they are well laid out, and do credit to those who 
planned them,—certain Greeks who were brought to Cairo as slaves. Evergreens and 
exotics appear in great variety. The citron, the almond, the orange, lemon, cypresses, 
pomegranates, mimosas, and other trees and shrubs indigenous to Egypt. Uere and 
there areto beseenalcoves and trellis-covered paths, over which numerous creeping plants 
have been directed, and which emit the sweetest odours. One of these is the favourite 
resort of Mohamed Ali in the cool of the evening- It stands in the midst of orange and 
cypress groves, clematis and roses, and is a very picturesque object.” There are also 
marble figures, and basins, and fountains, and colonnades, and verandahs. An Ameri- 
can lady, a friend of Dr. Yates’s, was permitted to pass a day with the ladies of the 
harem, to which the garden is attached. They gave her fried fish and nuts, and mut- 
ton and honey for dinner, pulled her about, and patted her on the cheek, wondered at 
her buckles and gloves, and poured water over her from silver basins. Every person 
and every thing was covered with diamonds, Vid. p. 221. 
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an early riser, systematic in business, indefatigably active, and possessed 
of a powerful frame, which could not be the case if he were profligate, 
or inclined to dropsy, as some assert. In his picture, to be sure, he 
looks somewhat corpulent ; but in hot climates there is a great tendency 
to fatness, and Ibrahim has recourse to periodical venesection. On 
particular occasions indeed, when any person is with him, he will drink 
freely, but seldom to excess. Captain Prissick, who commanded an 
Egyptian line-of-battle ship of 100 guns, informed Dr. Yates, 


that he once had a favourable opportunity 
of observing Ibrahim’s temper in this 
respect. His Royal Highness having 
hoisted his flag on board his ship, as 
commander-in-chief of the Egyptian 
squadron, then setting out for Syria, 
Captain Prissick was invited to dine with 
him. They drank success to the expedi- 
tion, and other toasts, and had finished 
a bottle of champagne (Ibrahim’s favourite 
beverage). The General called for another, 
and was proceeding to pledge Captain 
Prissick in a bumper ; to his infinite as- 
tonishment the captain declined. ‘ Your 
Highness will excuse me,” said he, ‘I 
cannot enter on a_ second bottle.’’ 
Ibrahim’s eye flashed with indignation ; 
he could not conceal his rage, so little 
was he in the habit of being denied; but 
Prissick, knowing his man, fixed his eye 
steadily on his, unmoved. ‘‘ Your High- 
ness will excuse me,’’ he repeated with 
firmness, but with marked respect, “ I am 
answerable to his highness the Pacha, 
not only for the safe conduct of this fleet, 
but for the preservation of your highness’s 
own life—I have drank enough !” Ibrahim 
looked sternly on his companion, as 
though he could annihilate him ; but find- 
ing that his penetrating gaze was en- 
countered with unshaken composure, he 
struck the table with vehemence, and 
swore a terrible oath, declaring by Allah 
that he would not have believed there was 
a manin the fleet who dared to refuse him : 
but the moment was past—his counte- 
nance, which had just been convulsed with 
the most deadly passion, assumed an air of 
inward satisfaction, and he told Captain 
Prissick he was right. From that day 
forth, he evinced the greatest possible 
respect for him, complimented him on 
several occasions, and even administered 
to his necessities when sick; for it 
happened shortly afterwards, off Cape 
Carmel, when it was blowing hard, that 
the brig Timpsha (the Crocodile), in 
weighing, through bad management got 
foul of another ship. Ibrahim observed 
it ; he came up to Prissick, laid hold of 
him, and in a paroxysm of vexation,— 
‘* Go,” said he, ‘‘ go, and if it is possible, 
get them right—the dispatches must go 
at all hazards.” The captain immediately 








manned a boat with a picked crew, and 
after some difficulty succeeded in getting 
on board and clearing the vessels. The 
sea was running high at the time, and 
the boat was nearly swamped. Prissick was 
completely drenched, and, being already an 
invalid, the next morning he was attacked 
with dysentery. Ibrahim Pacha, hearing 
that he was laid up, went to see him, and 
then put a sentinel at his door, with 
orders to admit no one to him under any 
pretence. He visited him himself twice 
and three times every day, bringing him 
on one occasion some grape jelly, on 
another some rice gruel, and literally 
starved the complaint out: ‘* Whereas,” 
said he smiling, ‘‘ the doctors would have 
physicked you to death.” 

Ibrahim is very apt in the unmask- 
ing of treachery. When he made his 
descent on Palestine, he landed at Caipha 
with only 600 men, for the transports had 
been detained by contrary winds. Avery 
large Arab force was encamped near him, 
but seeing the ships, they supposed that 
he was well supported, and did not attack 
him. The wily scheikhs waited on him, 
pretending to offer their services, but they 
evidently came to reconnoitre. Ibrahim 
was aware of this, and a beautiful scene 
ensued. He fixed his keen eyes on them, 
—they could not stand his searching look, 
—their countenance instantly changed,— 
and their eyes gradually bent downwards 
tothe earth. ‘‘ Thescoundrels!” whispered 
Ibrahim, ‘‘ I have you now!’’ He saw 
their treachery at once. ‘‘ An honest man 
will always Jook you in the face.’’ Ri- 
veting his eyes on theirs, ‘‘ I accept your 
services,”’ said he, ‘* but, until I prove your 
fidelity, your sons remain with me as 
hostages.’ They looked up fora moment, 
as if they would have replied, but their 
eyes again encountered those of the 
general, and they were mute. A guilty 
conscience betrayed their intentions, and 
they felt that their roguery was detected. 
This and other similar acts, however, 
gained the whole of them over to his cause. 

To crown all, his favourite toast is, 
‘“‘ Yashasin serbeslie,” Success to Liberty ; 
but whatever may be the meaning he 
attaches to the word ‘ Liberty,’ he seems 
to have some remote feelings of justice, 
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When in Syria, one of the Muzzellim had 
taken forcible possession of some land 
belonging to a Christian, cut down and 
transplanted off his own estate 2000 young 
olive trees. Ibrahim Pacha heard of it, 
and compelled him, at the expense of 
a very considerable sum of money, to 
replace the whole in a proper manner. 
And an officer named Sulyman Agah, 
murdered a peasant in whose house he 
was quartered, and then robbed him. 
The body was buried so negligently, that 
one of the hands appeared above ground, 
and several wild dogs were attracted to 
the spot. An inquiry was instituted, 
a soldier turned evidence, and the 
murderer was immediately shot by order 
of the Pacha. He abolished the feudal 
system of the Druses and other mountain 
chiefs, and he did away forced loans or 
“ Avanias ;”he instituted acourt of inquiry 
for civil causes, and showed that his 
object was to put an end to bribery, and 
check the insatiable rapacity of the higher 
authorities.”’ 

“In 1840, the revenue of Egypt 
amounted to between 12,000,000, and 
14,000,000, of talaris. There are 200,000 
ardebs of corn in the warehouse, and 
30,000 quintals of cotton of the best 
growth, unimported, ready for shipping. 
The harvest of barley and wheat com- 
menced as early as the first week in April 
under favourable auspices in Upper Egypt, 
and the corn harvest was also success- 
fully abundant. About 100,000 ardebs 
were already undergoing the process of 
winnowing, and would soon be ready for 
sale. In addition to this revenue, the 
Pacha received the profits of his mo- 
nopolies. When however we consider 
his political exploits, the building of ships 
and fortifications, the raising of troops 
and seamen, and the expenses of the war 
and its contingencies,—even at a very 
rough estimate,—and when we call to 
mind that he is always in arrear with his 
troops and employés, and that the orders 
he sends to Europe are always executed 
with caution,—there cannot require a 
question as to the fact of his expenditure 
far exceeding his receipts, and that he is 
only able to meet this by levying still 
further contributions on the people, and 
by the most unbounded and shameless 
monopolies. The Shoonah, or large 
granaries of Alexandria, afford a specimen 
of this: they are some of the most ex- 
tensive in the world, (one of them is 
supported by no less than 450 columns,) 
they are generally well stocked, and the 
corn has sometimes been stored up in 
them during seasons of real or pretended 
scarcity, (as the wants of the Pacha 


shall determine), when the people have 
been all but in a starving state. Barley 
has then, as now, been mixed with the 
wheat, and even beans, before any was 
allowed to be sold to the people, and only 
then when the necessity became urgent. 
The customs of Alexandria were for many 
years farmed by the Jews, who sometimes 
suffered much, and occasionally made 
large profits. They then for a limited 
period fell into the hands of the Syrians, 
who came chiefly from Damascus, and 
likewise of Christians. But many disputes 
arising, the governors took care to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to apply 
them to their own advantage, and at 
length Murad Bey, who was at the head, 
imagining it would be a source of prott, 
turned collector himself. It has been 
stated that there are in Egypt two millions 
one hundred thousand acres of cultivable 
land ; but it is almost impossible to make 
any calculation of the resources of the 
country, even if this be true: for a good 
deal is allowed to lie waste, and there is 
no sort of encouragement for labour. 
The late receiver general of the taxes, (the 
Defterdar Bey), not only indulged in 
every species of tyranny and extortion, 
but gloried in the most revolting crimes 
and wanton excesses. This office is 
generally held by a Turk, and he is ap- 
proved by the Sultan. He is not supposed 
to be answerable to Mohammed Ali for 
his conduct, and ought to deliver up only 
a portion of what he collects to him, the 
rest to his master. His power and op- 
portunities therefore are very great. This 
man was outwitted by the viceroy at last, 
who laid a plot for him, which effectually 
secured and entangled him. He pre- 
tended not to notice his avaricious 
schemes; he allowed him to wallow in 
luxury, and to gorge himself at the expense 
of all the other authorities, well knowing 
that the more they were taxed, the more 
they would tax others. He made him 
presents, and pretended to be his friend. 
He even gave him his daughter in marriage. 
The Bey was completely deceived, took 
his ease, and gave way to the grossest 
sensuality. The moment had not yet 
arrived for the completion of the Pacha’s 
views ; but he was only biding his time: 
he watched him with an eagle eye, and at 
length, when he had sufficiently followed 
up his unhappy victim, he became the 
easy prey of him who only waited the 
course of events to profit by his enormities. 
Suddenly the Defterdar died! Im- 
mediately the Pacha, in virtue of his 
daughter’s right, claimed the whole of 
his immense wealth. He recovered all his 
presents, took possession of his jewels, 
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his stores, and twenty millions sterling ! 
Every one rejoiced at his death. Some 
idea may be formed of his atrocities by 
the following facts. When certain men 
who had deserted, had been again 
captured, he had them brought into the 
court-yard of his palace ; then, closing the 
gates, he made them fight for his amuse- 
ment, promising that he who was the last 
to survive, should have a free pardon. 
When, however, the looked-for crisis 
arrived, one only survivor remaining, he 
gave an exulting look of bloody satisfac- 
tion to the executioner, and, before the 
poor Arab had time to breathe, his trunk- 
less carcase writhed at the tyrant’s feet. 
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He has frequently been known to cut at 
his women with a scymitar, in a drunken 
fit, without any provocation, and it was 
no uncommon thing to find the bodies 
of his slaves, both male and female, lying 
half devoured by the dogs, beneath his 
palace walls at Cairo, opposite the island 
of Er-Rhouddah. On one occasion, he 
caused a man who had offended him to 
be buried alive up to his neck in lime, 
his head exposed to the burning sun, 
until he died. These things are awful 
to contemplate; but Europeans know 
little of the cruelties that are committed 
by the rich and powerful in countries like 
these,’’ &c. 


Yet this Defterdar Bey was so much in fear of being seized, that he 


made certain of his trusty followers, who were always well armed and 
mounted, to carry with them in their girdles a large sum of money in gold, 
that he might be ready to fly to the interior at a moment’s notice ; but 
his shrewdness was outwitted nevertheless. The history of one rogue leads 
naturally to that of another, and we will extract a short account of the 
last days of Osman Pacha—the person who played so prominent a part 
in the Egyptian service. A revolt, in consequence of different acts of 
oppression and unnatural cruelty, took place in Candia. Osman Pacha 
arrived as Viceroy, and issued a proclamation, promising to repeal all the 
obnoxious measures, and that, if the inhabitants would retire peaceably to 
their homes, all should be forgotten, Xc. After about a month, he seized 
and hung all the principal persons concerned in the revolt. A Turkish 
merchant and a Greek patriarch were gibbeted side by side. Abont 
40 suffered, and it is said he had 200 on his list. He levied contributions 
sufficient to pay several of his ships, and the surplus, which filled seven 
bags, was retained by the Admiral himself, who shortly after left the fleet 


and took himself off to Constantinople. 


‘¢Osman Pacha was a man who could 
never look you in the face ; and he always 
appeared as if he was doing something 
he was ashamed of. He was very talented, 
but dissipated, and a great coward. When 
Captain Prissick left Alexandria with him 
on this expedition to Candia, he told 
Mr. Thurban (one of the principal 
merchants) and Captain Lyons of the 
Madagascar frigate, ‘ that he was sure they 
were going to be sold; that he had well 
observed Osman, and that he was confi- 
dent there was some treachery afloat, 
or else that he would take himself off.’ 
These gentlemen replied, ‘Oh no!’ but 
Mr. Thurban was the first to congratulate 
him subsequently, ‘ that it was no worse,’ 
and he acknowledged, like a great many 
more, he had been deceived in Osman’s 
character. Just before he started he 
came on board Captain Prissick’s ship, 
and informed him, in tremulous accents, 
that ‘ he had received dispatches from the 
Pacha, and that he should proceed to 
Alexandria immediately in the Chaaba 








Gehaat (a small brig which had just 
arrived), meaning to take advantage of 
the light airs which then prevailed, and 
leaving Aim in charge of the larger ships, 
with orders to follow in a day or two, as 
soon as they were prepared for sea, and 
there was a fair wind. His deportment 
was such, on this occasion, that Captain 
Prissick felt convinced in his own mind 
that there was some roguery on foot. 
He looked him steadily in the face, and 
replied significantly, ‘ that his excellency’s 
orders should be obeyed.’ He seemed 
to feel that his conduct was suspected, 
and like a culprit instantly turned pale, 
his eye drooped and he abruptly withdrew. 
The captain never saw him again; when 
he arrived off Alexandria, the Pacha being 
surprised at the sudden return of his ships, 
sent a boat to learn the cause. Captain 
Prissick of course referred him to Osman 
Pacha, who he said had sailed for 
Alexandria some days ago, leaving him 
to follow. The mystery was now explained. 
Osman is said to have assigned two reasons 
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for thus deserting his too confiding 
master ; the first was, that he was weary 
of public aftairs, and wished to retire to 
the bosom of his family for a short time, 
to recruit his health and spirits. The 
bosom of his family !—he was the son of 
a Sakaah, or water carrier in the 
Mytelline, and bought by the Pacha when 
a boy, sent by him to Europe, and 
educated at his expense, and had had 
even more favours conferred on him than 
one of the Pacha’s ownsons. The second 
excuse was, that he was disgusted with 
serving so sanguinary a master, that his 
heart revolted at the duties imposed on 
him, and thathe preferred the mild govern- 
ment of the Sultan. Why did he not 
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think of all this, before committing the 
murders in Candia, and laying the in- 
habitants under contribution? A report 
was circulated that the Sultan had a high 
opinion of his talents, and intended to 
raise him to honour. But on the 12th 
of August, soon after his arrival at Con- 
stantinople, he og was said of the 
plague: but he is believed to have been 
either poisoned or strangled. Mahmoud 
was too shrewd a man to place confidence 
in a traitor, much less’to advance him 
over the heads of others who had served 
him faithfully. Osman was only 38 years 
of age: so he did not long enjoy his ill- 
gotten wealth.”’ 


The entrance of the author into Cairo reminds us of similar scenes in 
the Arabian Nights, and in some of Mr. Morier’s incomparable and 


graphical stories. 


‘* Nolens volens I found myself lifted 
by the ready hands of the facchini on to 
the back of one of the patient little 
animals that were waiting to transport us 
to the Egyptian capital, which now lay 
before us, and appeared a somewhat con- 
fused mass of buildings, with numerous 
light and tapering minarets, and between 
which and us are interspersed the irregu- 
larly built warehouses and neglected 
habitations of the port of Boulac, the 
guard-house, the douannes, extensive 
mounds of rubbish, dust, and broken 
pottery, the more distant walls, the gates 
and outworks of the city, and a few 
scattered gardens, with palm and acacia 
plantations. Then there were groups of 
reclining camels being laden and unladen, 
tranquilly chewing the cud, and awaiting 
their masters’ pleasure, bales of goods 
also, bardiks of different sizes (water 
jugs), and piles of earthen pots. Moving 
up and down were to be seen sakahs or 
water-carriers, with their huge sheep-skin 
bags, and decorated with cups: venders of 
the gourd, yoiart (curd), sweetmeats and 
sherbet,charcoal,eggs,and dates. Moreover 
idlers, soldiers, porters, boatmen, beggars, 
Turkish and Egyptian women, veiled and 
unveiled, naked children, donkeys, and 
dogs, and an almost endless variety of 
moving objects, which, indiscriminately 
huddled together, tended to obstruct 
the road, and between which we had to 
thread our doubtful way. The din was 
incessant, all tongues were going at once. 
It was a very Babel—the scene 
was one of the most extraordinary that 
could be presented to the eye of a stran- 
ger: but every thing looked parched and 
hot. We were almost choked with dust, 
and the sun being now fairly up, we began 
to wax warm. We were hurried on in 


spite of our desire to the contrary, the 
only answer returned being a vacant stare 
from the ragged dirty urchins who drove 
the donkeys, and a grin which plainly in- 
dicated that we were not understood. Then 
followed an extra poke or two on the 
hinder parts of the donkeys, with a stick 
having a rusty nail at the end of it, and 
‘Iva! Howad’giah! Taieeb!’ Ommar Taiceb! 
lachez le bride (another poke,) taieeb 
buono Signore! Riglak ! Riglak! (take care,) 
lachez, lachez! riglak! taieeb! Frangi, 
Capitan ; Iva—buono—Si !—We had long 
ceased to think that we were in fairy land, 
and the legendary tales of the nursery had 
lost their influence ; but if any particle of 
romance yet lurked within us, our first 
entré at Cairo was more than sufficient 
effectually to eradicate it. Instead of 
beholding splendid, light, and airy build-~ 
ings, with Arabesque ornamental towers, 
gilded domes and pinnacles, overhanging 
gardens, large and spacious courts, with 
tents and awnings, magnificent playing 
fountains, obelisks and temples, adorned 
with variegated embossed ornaments, 
trellis-work, allegorical figures, inscrip- 
tions, and gracefully flowing rich and 
party-coloured pavilions, —we were hurried 
by the same kind of vortex by which we 
had been hitherto impelled, into streets 
so narrow, that they ought rather to be de- 
nominated winding courts, or interminable 
dingy lanes; for they constantly commu- 
nicate with each other, and are bounded 
on either side by lofty ruinous walls, with 
only here and there a window, unglazed, 
and latticed with wood. The crowd was 
so great, that it was hardly possible to 
move, and sometimes we stood a very good 
chance of being jammed up between a 
camel and a stone wall. Never, perhaps, 
was @ more motley group brought together 
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within any one given space ; the way was 
completely obstructed by objects moveable 
and stationary ! To say nothing of mounds 
of earth and unburnt powdering bricks, 
which here and there clogged up the road, 
and stalls of all kinds, there were asses, 
horses, and camels, and foot passengers of 
every denomination and degree; to wit, 
water-carriers, pedlars, barbers, beggars, 
saints, and women, naked children grub- 
bing in the dirt, charm-venders, quack 
doctors, Arabs of the Desert, Turks, 
soldiers, and merchants, Franks, Greeks, 
and adventurers, the Ulemah, sellers of 
sherbet, sugar, and honey, serpent-charm- 
ers with immense snakes, though venom- 
- ous, coiled about their arms and necks, 
apparently in a torpid state ; rat-catchers, 
negroes, and fortune-tellers, retailers of 
‘smoke,’ fakirs, lepers, jugglers, andmoun- 
tebanks, all passing and repassingin pursuit 
of their particular business, and many of 
them proclaiming their respective avoca- 
tions. The uproar that is produced in con- 
sequence, may pretty well be guessed at.— 
Cairo, like London or Paris, is indeed the 
world in miniature. —We almost expected 
to be trampled under foot before we reach- 
ed our place of destination, for the donkey 
boys hurried us along with so much rapidi- 
ty, that what with the incessant jargon and 
bustle, the irksomeness of our seat, and 
the prospect of being every moment rolled 
beneath the unwieldy feet of a camel, and 
being already choked with the heat and 
dust, we began to feel quite sick and 
blind. Nevertheless, onward we went, 
jolted and jostling one another, until at the 
end of a narrow lane or alley, through 
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which we were threading our way b 
means of the coerbash, (whip of a buffalo’s 
tendon,) and the bastone, aided by the 
persuasive eloquence of ‘ Riglak! Riglak! 
Shemalek ! Shemalek !’ (take care, take to 
your legs,) behold! a line of huge camels, 
slowly advancing one behind the other in 
funeral procession. Their heavy cumbrous 
loads adding to their naturally bulging 
sides, they seemed actually to fill up the 
entire space, and that to pass would be 
impossible ; and yet there was no re- 
treating, no escape. The animals seemed 
almost to reach with their long necks to 
the windows of the houses ; and occasion- 
ally paused to sniff at some object which 
attracted their sensitive olfactories. The 
street was so narrow that no division could 
be seen between them. They looked like 
some huge unearthly monster, rolling along 
the unwieldy folds of its hideous body, 
within which we were likely soon to be 
ingulphed ; when suddenly a cry from the 
driver behind, or from the leader, a Be- 
doueen, who sat on the pinnacle of the 
foremost, composedly smoking his pipe, 
utterly regardless of the mites around him, 
unmercifully urged them forward: and 
on the other hand, our own unrelenting 
guides, equally heedless of our condition, 
goaded us ‘ de nuovo’ from behind. ‘ Rig- 
lak! Riglak! Shemelek!’ The monster 
approached ; and by some unaccountable 
miracle or other, we contrived, by creep- 
ing into a corner, and squeezing ourselves 
into nothing, to just get past, piano! 
piano! and with no further damage than 
a grazed leg, and a long slit down our 
best inexpressibles.” 


We turned with some curiosity to Dr. Yates’s pages to see how it has 
fared of late years with our old acquaintance, the great magician of Cairo, 
the Scheikh Abd-El-Cka’dir El-Mugh’reb’ee, who has, we are afraid, 
been declining in fame, and the wonderful scenes related by Lord Prudhoe 
and Mr. Webster have not been repeated successfully. Our author wit- 


nessed one of his performances, 


‘¢ Most persons, perhaps, have heard 
of the experiment of ‘the Magic Mirror 
of Ink,’ which with some others is called 
Durb-el Mend-el. It consists in causing 
a child to describe in an artificial mirror 
any objects you please, whether living or 
dead, which he has neither seen or heard 
of. When I was at Cairo I had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the skill of the 
Scheikh, one of the most celebrated profes- 
sorsofthe cabalistic art. He wasatall man, 
rather stout, venerable in his appearance, 
with a long beard, anda greenturban. A 
boy of about eight years of age, that hap- 
pened to be passing at the time, was 
brought into the house. Not knowing 
what we meant to do with him, the child 


became so frightened, that the Scheikh 
could make nothing of him; and another 
was found of about the sameage. In the 
mean time the magician prepared some 
charms—passages from the Khoran written 
on slips of paper. When all was ready,a 
pan of live charcoal was introduced, into 
which he threw some object which burnt 
with a crackling noise, and emitted smoke 
and odour. What is generally used, I 
believe, is a mixture of frankincense, 
benzoin, and coriander seed. He then 


poured some black ink into the child’s 
hand, and over it some water, so asto form 
a mirror, into which he desired him to 
gaze stedfastly, kneeling upon his knees. 
The incantation then began. The Scheikh 
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tering something to himself, which nobody 
present understood, he threw one of the 
charms into the fire, then some of the 
powder, then another charm, and then 
some more powder, to which he added 
a white substance very like alum or salt. 
He continued muttering as before, and 
gradually filled the room withsmoke. He 
now laid hold of the boy’s hand, and press- 
ing it in his, asked him several questions 
as to what he saw in the mirror. At first 
I thought they were such, as would natu- 
rally lead to the answers desired; but as 
we afterwards called for individuals of 
whom neither the boy nor the Scheikh 
could possibly know anything, we were 
not a little astonished at the correctness 
of the description given. It is impossible 
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to offer any satisfactory explanation of 
these matters :¥ perhaps the fumes of the 
charcoal, and the aromatic substances con- 
sumed, may conjure up before the child’s 
eyes certain visionary forms, which the 
fancy of the spectators may associate with 
those of the parties they had named. IJ¢ 
must not be supposed that the boy is a 
confederate, or that he sees anything in 
the mirror except his own face. I believe 
him to be so bewildered that he does not 
even see that,—I conceive he is much in 
the situation of one under the influence 
of opium, and that fear and over- excited 
imagination, aided by the fancy of the 
bystanders, does the rest. The magician 
is the mere agent, and none but the Arabs 
attribute to him any occult power.” 


Another Scheikh, whom the Reis or Captain of the Cand’gia in which 


Dr. Yates navigated the Nile, employed, for the discovery of a robbery on- 
board the vessel, used the same preparation, but without much success, and 
made the excuse of “ the evil eye of the Christian” being on him, to retire.t 
But we must leave the baffled sorcerers, and their broken enchantments, 
to turn to an enthusiast of another description, who was then in the land. 








Of Mr. Wolff, the well-known and zealous missionary, Dr. Yates thus 


speaks ; 


‘*T saw a great deal, during this visit, 
of the Rev. Mr. Wolff, and heard a great 
deal more. He distinguished himself by 
his love of disputation and enthusiasm, 
which I could not help thinking were inju- 
rious to the cause of Christianity. I be- 
lieve him to have been good-natured and 
sincere ; but he was too ardent and eccen- 
tric, ever to make converts. Mr. Wolff’s 
conduct excited the jealousy of the Ulemah. 
They declared that he must be either 
very wicked or mad, andthat if he were 
allowed to live, he should be locked up. 
Mahomed Ali then informed the consul 
that our friend’s life was in danger, and 
advised that he should be sent away. At 
first, Mr. Wolff rather gloried in the pros- 
pect of martyrdom: but being told that 
some men were lying in wait for him, con- 
sented to take his departure for Rhodes, 
where he immediately began to distribute 
religious tracts in the bazaars: the 
whole place was in commotion in conse- 
quence ; and Mr. Wilkinson, the consul, 
prevailed him to go to Smyrna, thence 


he sailed in a Greek kaique for Salonica ; 
but one day, being chased, as he thought, 
by a pirate, he insisted on the sailors pul- 
ling for land. There was probably some 
maneeuvering on the part of the crew, for 
he scrambled over the banks, leaving his 
clothes and his bibles on board, and after 
wandering about for three days without 
food, presented himself before the gover- 
nor at Salonica, in a piteous plight, cut 
and bleeding from the thorns and rocks, 
to the no small amusement of the Mussel- 
maun authorities,who fed and clothed him, 
and sent him, by his own desire, to Malta. 
Two English travellers passing through 
St. Jean d’ Acre, ascertained that the 
prior, who was at heart a Protestant, was 
very anxious to get away. His story was 
briefly as follows :—He was called Padre 
Michaelis, and belonged to a family of 
note at Rome. When about to enter the 
church he discovered principles opposed 
to the Romish creed, and it was only by 
great interest, and upon condition that he 
should reside abroad, that he was admitted 





* The wonderful feats of the Eastern jugglers as described by Forbes, and many other 
writers, and alluded to in the works of the orientals from the earliest times, and still 
performed in India—are considered inexplicable by the most vigilant and acute ob- 


servers. 


in a few days. Rev. 


The snakes are certainly drugged with opium, and recover from their torpor 


tT See on this subject, besides Mr. Lane’s Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, Sir John Chardin’s Travels, and Customs and Manners of the Women of 
Persia, and their Domestic Superstitions, by James Atkinson, esq. translated from the 
original. 
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to holy orders. He was accordingly sent 
to Candia, where he established a school 
among the Greeks. The other resident 
monks made this known in Italy, and he 
was withdrawn; family interest, however, 
again befriended him, and he was appoint- 
ed prior of the Convent at Aleppo, where, 
with equal zeal, he set about organizing 
another school. His conduct being 
watched, after various fruitless remon- 
strances, he was transferred to the Con- 
vent at St. Jean d’ Acre, which appoint- 
ment being more lucrative, could only 
have been given him as a bribe. Here 
having no associates but ignorant bigots, 
he resolved to take his departure the first 
opportunity. This being related to Mr. 
Wolff, who was then at Cyprus, in less 
than twenty-four hours he despatched a 
boat, with a letter to be secretly delivered, 
by a trustworthy person, to Padre Me- 
chaelis, who packed up his papers and 
what valuables he possessed, and came 
away in the night. Our excellent friend 
then sent him to Smyrna, at his own ex- 
pense, whence he embarked for England, 
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and became, I understand, a Protestant 
missionary. This transaction does Mr. 
Wolff infinite credit ; he has since made 
the overland journey to India; a friend of 
mine saw him set out at Constantinople, 
without a parah in his pocket, intending to 
beg his way through Persia. He did so, 
and arrived safely, after enduring every 
species of hardship and privation. He 
was seized by the Toorkomans, and se- 
verely beaten : he was fed on husks, and 
being tied to a horse’s tail, was dragged 
across the dreary wilds of Bokhara, where 
he was liberated by the late Sir Alexander 
Burnes, from the most ignominious and 
cruel bondage. He then returned to 
Europe, and nothing daunted, set out 
upon an equally perilous journey to Abys- 
sinia, leaving Lady Georgiana Walpole, 
his wife, at Malta. How much of his 
planhe was enabled to put into execution,* 
I know not, but he found his way back to 
England, and, I believe, is still as zealous 
and indefatigable as ever. Heis a first-rate 
oriental scholar, and we cannot help ad- 
miring him for his learning and fortitude.” 





As regards the opinion which the Egyptians entertain of their acquaint- 
ance the Franks, it accords much with the general feeling of the Persians, 
and other Eastern nations. From their profound ignorance of us, arises 
naturally the most sovereign contempt. They, as the Persians do, consider 
Frangistan as a large country, governed by several kings, consisting of 
various tribes, which shave their chins, wear hats and tight clothes, drink 
wine, eat pork, worship images, anddo not believe in Mobammed. They 
believe that they are less “ than an atom of dust” beneath the feet of the 
** Asylum of the Universe.” ‘That their dogs of ambassadors create much 
pollution, and come to rub their foreheads against the threshold of the 
imperial gate ; but that “‘ what with their unhidden legs, their coats cut to 
the quick, their unbearded chins, and unwhiskered lips, they look like birds 
moulting, or diseased apes.’ Moreover, they are all ‘dogs and vermin,”’ 
sprung from the same dunghill, and will assuredly burn hereafter in one 
common furnace. That the Nems@ Giaour (the Austrian Infidel,) is a 
quiet, smoking race, the most ancient of the unbelievers. That the Musco- 
vites arean unclean andaccursed generation ; that they are governed by men 
and women by turns ; that they put their sovereigns to death when they 
please ; and that one end of their country is lost in eternal snows, whilst 
the other is burnt up with the heat. That the Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Italians are nothing even in Frangistan ; and that the Dutch, Danes, and 
Swedes are very little. That the former have always been known by their 
dollars and dervishes, (monks or priests,) who pay sums of money into the 
treasury, for the privilege of building convents and ringing bells. That 
the Pope is their Khalif, and lives in Italy; but that, besides the Pope, 
there was another Khalif in Frangistan, who was a two-edged sword, and 





* ‘¢ He embarked in Jan. 1837, on board the ‘ African’ steamer for Alexandria, his 
object being to penetrate into Abyssinia and Timbuctoo, preaching the Gospel to the 
Jews and Mahometans in Egypt, Yemen, and all the countries through which he 
would have to pass.” 
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a killer of lions ; that he was called Bonou Poort, and that he was the father 
of all the Infidels ; that he was so much feared that at the sound of his name 
every man’s liver would drop, and his hcart-strings crack, for that he used to 
take off more heads in a week, than other chiefs in a year. That he wasa 
very “ Shaitan ” in battle, and that he once came to fight against the true 
believers, but that the strength of his arm was taken away, and his brain shri- 
yelled up beneath the sword of Islam the moment that the standard of the 
Prophet was raised, and that the hyenas came and picked the bones of all the 
dogs’ sons that came with him. ‘That as to the Shah Ingliz, (King of Eng- 
land,) he holds only an imaginary power, and that a common agah has more 
at his command ; for that he dare not bastinado an unsuccessful vizier like 
Lord Melbourne, or cut off Sir Robert Peel’s ears. Moreover, that there 
are houses in England full of madmen, who quarrel and fight, and let 
nothing be done, until they have wrangled about it. That all the people 
have red hair and blue eyes ; that they make good broad-cloth, watches, 
arms, gunpowder, telescopes, and pen-knives ; that they live on an island 
all the year round, and have no Kishlak or warm region to migrate to in 
winter ; that, being on an island, there is often a scarcity of corn, so they 
build ships, and go to other countries to buy food. That they are fond of 
pork and wine, and, being always surrounded by water, eat much fish. ‘That 
they grow neither rice nor tobacco ; that they are without horses, and never 
feel the heat of the sun ; that in order to be fed and clothed they regularly 
send ambassadors to pay the respect which is due as to a superior, and to 
worship at the throne of the King of Kings. They believe we are always 
grasping for money, and, as they never see us pray, consider that we have 
no God. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
By Tuomas Green, Esq. of Ipswich. 
(Continued from vol. XVIII. p. 471.) 


1823. Jan. 7. Met Mr. Basil Montagu at the Golden Lion. 
Instantly at home and acquainted,—expressed the gratification he felt in 
paying his debt of gratitude to me for my admirable pamphlet* on the 
new system of morals, a work of which he had never since lost sight, and 
which lay at the bottom of one of his favourite projects—a reform of our 
criminal code. His manners and address most conciliating and agreeable, 
his turn of mind acute and metaphysical. Acquainted intimately with 
Mackintosh and Parr; the former often mentioning me ; the latter struck 
with illness at his house. The Lord Chancellor possessing a most feeling 
mind—not oppressed by the weight of business—having time to de- 
liberate—still perfectly sound—untouched by age. The accumulations 
of the science of law such, he thought, as must ultimately drive enlarged 
and liberal minds from its study. Had abandoned the use of all 
spirituous liquors for 18 years; Mackintosh had done the same. Often 
taken by his father (Lord Sandwich, I conceive) to the House of Lords, 
when a boy, and there caught his taste for the law. 

May 3. Admiral Page brought the Rev. Mr. Halliday to view my paint- 
ings : evidently surprised by the extent and choice of the collection, 





* This Pamphlet was much praised in Dr. Parr’s Spital Sermon. See Notes, 
p. 74, 86, &c.—Ep. 
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though they had visited the finest in France and Italy. Halliday en- 
chanted withthe Magdalen, the expression of which he thought transcended 
all that he had ever seen. 

May \1. Began Gilpin's Forest Scenery. Debased by miserable 
pedantry and a sort of clerical affectation. Priestley, who knew him well, 
says he always used to dine in his cassock ; but he had an admirable taste 
for picturesque scenery of every description. Under the sameness of 
Italian skies, the beauties of a setting sun, he says, are hardly known: 
from what I witnessed in the South of France, I suspect he is entirely 
wrong. However, J have never seen in this country such a breadth and glow 
of effulgence, and vivid brilliancy of varied tincture, in the Western hemi- 
sphere, as at Vienne and Narbonne. Gilpin observes truly, that the first 
transcript of our feelings on witnessing any striking spectacle is mere rhap- 
sody. The describer imagines he can convey those feelings by warm 
expressions, whereas nothing but the scene itself can excite them, and he 
must endeavour to effect this— it is but a loose idea which verbal descrip- 
tion at best can convey—by the employment of plain, appropriate, and in- 
telligible terms. Utility, he complains, is always counteracting beauty. 
Gilpin’s preparations and digressions are ridiculously disproportionate to 
the main subject, but they are the most entertaining part of the book. 

June 7. Looked into Mathias’s Gray. His translations appear very 
stiff and constrained, and breathe little of the spirit of original poetry ; but 
his little dissertations and notes, written, apparently, for his own private 
use, a3 records of his researches, evince extraordinary accuracy and extent 
of information, and a perseverance of research which has been rivalled only 
by Gibbon. Read Mathias’s P. S. to Gray’s Works. Ambitiously and 
bombastically written, but conveying some interesting notices of Gray's 
sentiments on various subjects, through N. Nicholls. 1 suspect and trust that 
Mathias has transferred some of his narrow intolerance to Gray, for they 
are most unworthy of his genius. 

June 10. Began the third volume of Sharon Turner's History of England. 
He is a most worthy being; but his mind, never strong, nor originally well 
cultivated, seems to have been debilitated and impaired by disease, and 
there is so much of maudlin sentiment in his composition, that I cannot 
proceed.*—In Lingard, to whom | turned, I am sorry to observe the his- 
torian, the more he advances, become more and more the partisan.—Saw, 
this morning, an exquisite small bronze, by Fiamingo, of Henry the Fourth 
on horseback, once the Empress Josephine’s.—Mr, Mitford dined here: 
gave pine-apple, burgundy, moselle, claret. He told me that young West 

(the painter’s son) informed him that Sir Joshua Reynolds never kept a 
register of the various processes which he pursued in colouring, so that 
when an experiment succeeded in point of durability, he could not repeat it. 
The elder West, he said, had some good specimens of the old masters, and 
was aconsummate judge. M. mentioned that Sir Philip Francis always con- 
tended, that Raphael’s picture did not represent the Transfiguration, but 
the Ascension. An absurd paradox !—Clarke, in the last volume of his 
Travels, mentions that the linen of a family at Christiana, in Norway, is 
sent yearly to London to be washed! Incredible ! 





* The public opinion has been more favourable and, we think, much more just to 
Mr. Sharon Turner’s historical labours than Mr. Green was; and we are sure that, 
had he carefully read Mr. Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, and examined his re- 
searches in the antiquities of English history, he would, as other persons have done, 
have acknowledged their value.—Ep. 
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Sept. 13. Purchased, of Mrs. Frost, a slight sketch in oil of Gains- 
borough’s ; very characteristic of his manner ; and also poor Frost’s copy of 
one of the two Wilsons, formerly Governor Singleton’s, then Mr. Edge’s ; 
by far the finest of the two, and which, for grandeur and simplicity of 
design, raises him on a level with Claude or Poussin; placed it on the 
staircase ; decisively proving, I think, by juxtaposition, that the portrait- 
landscape of Lord Leicester and his friends is by Wilson: the same hand 
in the trees and sky very manifest.* 

Sept. 16. Read Philips’s Recollections of Curran.. In Addison it was 
natural, and credible ; but one is amazed to hear that Burke (yet I have 
learnt it from other quarters,) was accustomed to wear out the patience of 
his printer by reiterated corrections; what fell from him on all occasions 
appearing to be perfectly spontaneous. 

Sept. 17. | Curran’s talents appear brilliant and sociable in the highest 
possible degree ; but accompanied with a certain national rankness and 
coarseness which, amid smiles, and tears, and raptures, make me shudder 
to the backbone,—the quintessence of an Irishman. It is remarkable 
that he considered H. Tooke,—a man with a taste so entirely different,— 
as possessing greater conversational powers than any character he ever 
met with. With all Curran’s fascination, I rejoice to quit him.t 

Sept. 26. Mr. Johnson, the picture dealer, called and viewed my 
pictures. The portrait over my door, certainly by Antonio More, and 
worth 1001. The three over the bureau, by Martin de Vos. ‘The Woman 
near the window, by Vander Helst. The Rembrandt in the breakfast 
room, unquestionable and fine. The Wilson d®. The Hobbima, exquisite 
and unrivalled. The Piper in the dining room, certainly by Jordaens. 
The Eliz. teaching St. John, by N. Poussin. The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds by Boroccio. The Magdalen, by Murillo. The Ruysdael, a delicious 
specimen. The Claude, unquestionable. The Bacchus and his Cortege, 
the finest specimen he had ever seen of Philippo Lauri. The two Italian 
Landscapes by Vernet. The female in the dressing-room, from Watteau— 
a somewhat larger, and most beautiful picture. Moses striking the Rock, 
by Christ. Swarz. 

Oct. 1. Looked into the Fonthill Catalogue.—On the painting of St. 
Jerome, by P. Veronese, it is observed, that the drawing and colouring of 
the figures were evidently taken from life ; a practice of the old masters 
which effectually prevented their beauties of form and colour from degene- 
rating into affectation and manner, and their sublimity into bombast. A 
judicious remark ! 

Oct. 30. Alison’s Theory of Taste is certainly in favour of Lord Byron 
against Bowles’s position—“ that all images drawn from what is beau- 
tiful and sublime in the works of Nature, are more beautiful and snblime 
than any images drawn from Art, and therefore in themselves more poeti- 
cal ; since the association between the works of art and mental emotion 
is more immediate than any which can exist between the works of nature 
and human affections,—but it is a question, after all, not easily defined and 
settled. Mr. Charlesworth mentioned to me that Robert Hall, the 
Baptist minister, having a nervous horror of the stone, requested to be 





* Sir Joshua Reynolds observes, ‘‘that nothing marks a national character so decisive- 
ly as its taste in painting.’”’ A painter’s observation. Eprr. 

+ This Life of Curran, by Mr. C. Philips, has received the highest praise from 
Lord Brougham. Epir. 
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admitted to see an operation at St. Thomas’s Hospital :—~having witnessed 
the spectacle, he exclaimed, “ Having now seen the worst, my mind is at 
ease,” and the charm was dissolved effectually. 

Nov. 7. The Edinburgh Reviewer of Jacob’s ‘Travels in Spain, laughs 
at his high praises of Alonzo Cano, an unknown painter ; but Bryant speaks 
of him, in the most exalted terms, as one of the most distinguished artists 
of his country, and regarded as the Michael Angelo of Spain,—and I have 
seen one or two of his productions of a very estimable character; so 
dangerous it is to talk without knowledge. In No. 38, they justly and pro- 
foundly remark, (under Clarendon on Religious Policy,) that we are too 
apt to impute to the vices of institutions—the Papal, for instance—what 
are, in truth, the vices of the age, and would have existed under any insti- 
tutions that had been formed at the time. 

Dec. 2. P. Nursey said that Wilkie told Sir W. Beechey that they 
were all on the wrong scent for splendour of effect,—that the lights should 
be brought down and the shadows deepened—this at the British Gallery ; 
an enthusiastic admirer of Rembrandt, spoke in the highest possible 
terms of the spirit and facility of Wilkie’s drawings with a pen—quite 
miraculous !*—Col. D mentioned his being present at St. Osyth 
when Lord Rochfort bowed out Beaumarchais, the French Ambassador, 
who had come down ona visit, with inimitable address.—Gibbon (see 
Hayley’s Memoirs,) said to Mrs. Hayley, “ Anauthor is himself the best 
critic on his own works, if he will allow himself time.’’-—Mason hated Dr. 
Johnson, and called him, not much to his credit, a bear on stilts !—Adjusted 
my accounts, find that I have given away nearer a fourth than fifth of my 
annual expenditure. 

1824. Jan. 24. Eustace computes the costof building St. Peter's at Rome 
at twelve millions. It would demand three times as much to erect sucha 
structure in any other capital. ‘The interior and exterior cupola (vulg. 
dome) of solid masonry, diverge below and unite again at the top. The 
basso relievos and statues, prodigally scattered over the exterior of the 
Casino of the Villa Borghese, he observes, if disposed with taste and judg- 
ment, would adorn the three largest palaces in Europe. 

Feb. 3. Payne Knight, in his review of Northcote’s Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, commends the Christ in the Garden (brought over by the Duke 
of Wellington) as the most splendid and luminous of all pictures. All 
that the art has ever produced of real excellence, he thinks, has been dis- 
played in the smaller pictures of Coreggio. The Resurrection of Lazarus 
was, he thinks, before the glue at the back, on transferring it from panel 
to canvas, had duskified its colouring, altogether superior to any that the 
art has hitherto produced.t 

Feb. 18. Had along chat with Mr. - Mr. Nassau’s aristocratical 
courtesy keeping all, even his own brother, at a distance ;—the highest 
deference constantly paid him by men of the first distinction. His house- 
hold warmly attached to him, but timidly respectful. His library cost 
him 9,000/. ;{ entertained a secret wish that it should be annexed to the 











* This encomium is justified by the prices which the drawings of Mr. Wilkie re- 
cently brought at the public sale at Christie's; see our Magazine for June last, p. 
637.—EbirT. 

+ In Rees’s Cyclopedia (art. Painting) ‘‘ Titian’s St. Peter Martyr is considered, 
upon the whole, as perhaps the most perfect picture that was ever produced.’’—Epir. 

¢ Mr. Nassau’s library was sold, in 1824, by Evans, and produced 8,500/. See 
some account of it in Nichols’s Illustrations of Literature, vol. vi. p. 338.—Ep1r. 
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Bodleian ; never mct Lord Rochford at his table more than twice, always 
ceremoniously treated. Lord R. when stretched in sickness upon 
his bed in town, amidst the tattered and faded remains of ancient gran- 
deur, said to “Here you see me! yet, when young and dancing 
with princesses, I had a most aspiring and ambitious mind.’ He was highly 
gratified by the Duke of Hamilton’s acknowledgment of him abroad. 

March 5. Dined at Christ Church to meet Sir T. L- d. He 
spoke with much warmth of his picture of a lady in Cirencester, by Lucas 
de Heere, noticed by Walpole, writing a letter of remonstrance to Henry 
VILL. ; a portrait within, in small, of her husband, who was sacrificed to 
Henry's cupidity.x—Sate by Judge M d when he tried the woman 
—a former mistress—for a deliberate murder by pistol, which she had 
previously practised with much assiduity at Mortimer’s (the gunsmith’s) 
where she purchased them. M inclining at the trial strongly to the 
prisoner. While the jury were deliberating, he leaned over and said to 
Garrow, her counsel, “Is there nothing of insanity in her case ? Garrow 
affected to have missed the point in his brief, conferred with the Attorney 
General, and, upon some slight supplemental evidence to that effect, she 
was brought in guilty, but insane.* 

March 13. Looked over Johnson's Preface to Shakspere. Notwith- 
standing all Johnson's sagacity and vigour of discrimination, one wants 
that presiding spirit of philosophy, that perpetual reference to enlarged 
views of other subjects, which the disquisitions in the Edinburgh Review 
have habituated us to look for, and without which criticism only perplexes 
and entangles, however just its particular strictures may be. I never was 
satisfied with his affirming of Shakspere, that his characters represent, 
not the individual, but the species, since nothing can be more truly 
individual, vital beings, than his characters are,—nothing more remote from 
abstract personifications. What he means to allege, | presume, is, that 
they are individualised through the attribution, not of ephemeral modes, 
but permanent characteristics. 

March 15. Looked into Lady Morgan's Life of Salvator Rosa:—her 
fancies and affectations are quite nauseating. The fiery spirit of 
Salvator was indignant at being regarded as a landscape painter ; but 
landscape was unguestionably his fort.t He sometimes lived in magni- 
ficent parade, at others in cynical disdain and seclusion. His passion for 
the display of his histrionic talents as a fripon, is a remarkable feature in 
his character. Some of his landscapes are stated to have had all the 
warmth and softness of Claude ; his predilection for the works of Albano 
is very extraordinary. The cold, stately and sedate manners and gait of 
Nich. Poussin were finely contrasted with the fiery and impetuous gal- 
lantries of Salvator, in their walks on the Pincian Hill at Rome. He was 
at once, “ peintre, pocte satyrique, et comedien bouffon.” It is dreadful, 
at the close, to see the fierce and fiery blade of his mind so completely 
wearing out in the scabbard: the decline, decay, and extinction of such 
brilliant powers is hideous ; and his lastghastly smile, when Baldovini, by way 
of consolation, assured him that the devil in hell had no power over those 
baptized by the name “ Salvator,” is terrific. Lady Morgan mentions that 
the scholar who nearest approached his excellence in aerial perspective, 

















* A similar story of a judge is told with great effect in one of Mrs. Inchbald’s 
novels.—Eptr. 

+ This is a very just remark. Salvator never excelled as a historical painter. We 
lately saw the Belisarius at Rainham, without admiration, Epit, 
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was Bartolomeo Torigiano ; but no one ever saw him paint. She also says, 
that the Cavaliere Fidenza,* who died lately at Rome, has deceived the 
most learned cognoscenti with imitations of Salvator. Some of which 
have found their way into this country. Passeri represents him as talking 
latterly much of Paul Veronese, and fond of his Venetian school, and 
having no great leaning towards Raffaelle, as hard and dry. He well de- 
scribes himself in his letters, as all spirit and fire. His taste for Alpine 
solitude is well expressed in his ninth letter, and his impetuous and indig- 
nant spirit in the thirteenth. The eighteenth, exhibiting his sad decline, 
is quite heartrending—Found on my return to my house, J * * jun, 
and W * *t. Showed them some scarce prints. They said my Hobbima 
was surpassed only by one of Watson Taylor's; and my Claude was quite 
unrivalled for effect.t Finished a priced catalogue of my pictures, ex- 
ceeding 1,500/. independant of the pictures I had from my father, and 
those bequeathed me by Lord Chedworth. 

May 3. Looked over a collection of Etchings by Mrs. Dawson Turner. 
Johnson's head, from a drawing by Oz. Humphry (without a wig), though 
preserving all the features, gives him a character of expression quite dif- 
ferent from any representation I have ever seen of him,—forcible and dig- 
nified, and bearing the genuine impress of a mighty mind. 

May 29. Signor T * * came with Mr. Hare to see my pictures. An 
acute judge. The following is his judgment. The Sir Antonio More 
very Titianic. Dr. Silvius fine. ‘The woman’s head excellent, but neither 
by Jansen, nor Vansomer. Enraptured with the Rembrandt in the breakfast 
room, an unquestionable and magnificent specimen. The Interior capital. 
Puzzled with “ the Piper ;” but an admirable picture. Admired highly the 
Flink and its pendant, the interior by Petershoof, but the figures not 
his. Struck with his Greek interior ; cold, massive, and true to nature. 
Christ healing the Sick, certainly by P. da Cortona. The Hobbima su- 
perlative. He highly admired, for the grandeur of the conception, and its 
atmospheric effects, the Salvator above. The Bartolomeo a glorious land- 
scape. The Albano much and ill repaired. Christ amidst the Doctors, a 
noble picture,—very like Rubens. The landscapes not Vernet’s, but 
Bourdon’s, unquestionable and fine. ‘Ihe Bassano an exquisite specimen. 
The expression of the Magdalen divine, the shadows darkened by time, 
but transparent still. The Ruysdael very pretty and genuine. The 
Claude pure and exquisite ; the effect of air quite inconceivable in it; its 
fine harmony and splendour overpowering all rivalry, and reducing Wilson 
to the flatness of a tinted drawing. He took the Guarvi for a Canaletto, 
at a distance! Admired the remnant of the P. Veronese, in the dressing 
room. Powerfully impressed with the Moses striking the Rock: admired 
its general multitudinous effect, and splendid yet harmonious colouring ; 
dashed off, he thought, by some great artist, from the first impression. He 
said mine was a capital private collection,—one of the best he had ever 
seen.} 





* There was another imitator of Salvator, of the name of Linkranko. See Dal- 
away’s Walpole’s Painters. Enrr. 

+ ‘* My Claude is greatly improved by varnish. In air, transcending any picture I 
ever saw; the inch of space between the boat and the pharos is a Jeague, and the de- 
ception survives the nicest and most accurate inspection.” 

t This is the last account that will be given of this collection of Pictures, which 
Mr. Green so highly valued and so much enjoyed. I believe no additions were made to 
it after this time. The collection is entire, though removed out of the house where 
it was originally placed, and for the present waiting afresh arrangement. Enpir, 
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Mr. Urban, Cork, Jan. 27. 

THERE are periods and characters 
exhaustless of interest, because ever 
teeming with events deeply affect- 
ing, by direct or consequent influ- 
ence, civilized society, not only in its 
largest scale of contemplation, but in 
its minutest dependancies; and few if 
any historical epochs present, 1 may 
confidently affirm, claims on our con- 
sideration or.inquiry, superior to the 
reigns of Louis XIV. and Napoleon. 
Both equally assumed to be, and vir- 
tually were, the impersonations or 
types of the State; for the emphatic 
**L’Etat, c’est moi,’’ of Louis, we 
find literally repeated and specially 
adopted by Napoleon. ‘‘ Je répete en- 
core que véritablement la Chose Pub- 
lique—L’Etat, c’est moi,”’ are his ex- 
pressions the 7th of September 1816 ; 
and, on the 29th of February before 
he had asserted—“ qu’il efit pu étre 
considéré & lui-seul, comme la vérita- 
ble constitution de l’Empire.” Again, 
on the 16th of March, same year, in 
an interview with my near relative, 
Colonel, now Lieutenant-General, Sir 
H. S. Keating,* his language was not 
less forcible, ** Je suis la patrie.’’ (See 
Las Cases under those dates, as also 
Bignon’s history, tome viii. p. 68, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for November 
1838, p. 482, &c.) Thus, circum- 
stances perfectly insignificant respec- 
tive to ordinary individuals or mo- 
narchs, acquire a paramount import- 
ance in relation to such personages, 
forming, as they do, the absorbing 
centre of contemporaneous attraction.f 
Accurate information, therefore, on 
their characters and habits is propor- 
tionally desirable. It is with this im- 
pression, that I subjoin, 1st. Some 
observations, corrective of a very pre- 
valent error in regard to Louis—the 
Rhamases of modern times. And, 2nd. 
A series of authentic facts illustrative 





* He was the first general officer so 
promoted, after the higher ranks of the 
army were opened to Catholics in 1817. 
(My father’s grand-nephew.) 

+ The Royal Library contains no less 
than 531 engraved portraits of Louis, and 
433 of Napoleon, with 300 of Henry IV. 
The number of engravings in that rich 
repository altogether is 900,516, of 
which 1,805 are of Rembrandt. 90,566 
are portraits. 


Gent, Mac. Vou, XIX. 


Louis XIV. and Napoleon.—La Valliére. 
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of the earlier years and preparatory de- 
velopment of the genius of the Em- 
peror, very recently disclosed to light. 

The dawn of “ Le Grand Siécle,” 
or reign of the Great King, as, 


-by acknowledged pre-eminence, it 


is now distinguished, after his release 
from the chain of Mazarin’s habitual 
ascendancy, was marked by no occur- 
rence of a private nature which has 
excited more enduring sympathy than 
the circumstances attending the young 
monarch’s passion for Louise de la 
Valliére, and this lady’s resulting fate 
and feelings. Nothing connected with 
her name can fail to command atten- 
tion, or should be suffered to remain 
discoloured or fallacious. I, therefore, 
may with some confidence reckon upon 
the reader’s indulgence, while I indi- 
cate and rectify the long-existing mis- 
conception, which applies to her the 

ersonally-depreciating, and _ well- 
pee lines, of Madame de Sévigné’s 
profligate kinsman and _ maligner, 
Bussi-Rabutin. 


** Que Deodatus est heureux, 
De baiser ce bec amoureux, 
Qui d’une oreille 4 l’autre va; 

Alléluia!” 

But the truth is, as has been de- 
monstrated by M. Bazin and others, 
that this stanza of a licentious song 
was written in 1659, more than two 
years before the future favourite, then 
not fifteen, had left her native Tou- 
raine, or had ever been seen by her royal 
lover; for it was not until after the 
marriage of our Henrietta-Anne with 
Philip of Orleans, which was solem- 
nised the 3lst of March, 1661, that 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére arrived at 
court as maid of honour to the prin- 
cess, In consequence of the joyful 
and unexpected birth of Louis, whose 
mother had been childless for three 
and twenty years of wedlock, (1615— 
1638) he was popularly surnamed 
*‘ Dieu-donné,”—a God-send,—here 
Latinised Deodatus ; and the lady re- 
ferred to with so expansive a feature, 
was Marie Mancini, one of Cardinal 
Mazarin’s nieces, afterwards wife of 
the Roman Prince, Colonna, and 
Louis’ first serious passion. 

We learn from recorded, as well as 
traditional story, that at the close of 
Lent, and during the solemnities of its 
last week, in 1659, * es young men 
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—Vivonne, subsequently Ducde Morte- 
mart, and possessor of the wit prover- 
bially attached to that name—Guiche 
—Manicamp, Cavois, with other cour- 
tiers, as we are told by Bussi, (Mé- 
moires, tome 1.) assembled at Roissi, 
a village about twelve miles from Paris, 
afterwards the rural retreat of the 
famous Law, and property of the 
Princes de Carignan, (Gent. Mag. for 


January 1842, p. 35,) and there, in 
derision of the sacred ceremonies of 
the period, committed, it was asserted, 
the most outrageous acts of impiety, 
such as I iorbear staining these pages 
with their recital. Bussi, however, 
while avowing the prevalence, ener- 
getically denies the truth of these re- 
ports. In vindicating himself to the 
Queen Mother, Anne of Austria,* he 





* In this Magazine for December 1842, p. 591, a verse is produced of the Great 
Frederick, expressive of his resolution not to survive a continuance of adverse fortune. 


‘* Je dois en affrontant l’orage, 
Penser, vivre et mourir en-roi.” 


This is nearly a transcript, though unacknowledged, of Anne of Austria’s epitaph, 
which he found in Bouhour’s ‘‘ Maniére de Bien Penser dans les Ouvrages d’Esprit,”’ 
page 104, a work with which his early correspondence proves his acquaintance. 


‘* Elle sut mépriser les caprices du sort, 
Regarder sans horreur les horreurs de la mort; 
Affermir un grond tréne, et le quitter sans peine ; 
Et pour tout dire enfin, vivre et mourir en Reine." 


At page 588 of the same article, another line of the royal Poet, —‘‘ Evitez de Bernis 
la stérile abondance,’’ is obviously the echo of Boileau’s, ‘‘ Fuyez de ces auteurs 
Vabondance stérile,’”’ (Art Poétique, Chant 1.59). Other examples might be easily 
adduced of similar purloining ; for, however inventive or copious his military re- 
sources may be allowed, his French vocabulary and poetic powers appear very scanty 
and feeble. Yet, all his literary compositions, embracing above twenty volumes, 
are in this language; while he neglected and undervalued his own noble idiom. 
His master in poetry, though with natural faculties of the first order, was scarcely 
less a plagiarist,—Shakspere, in particular, was the object at once of his plunder and 
malignity ; but the proofs would overload these columns. ‘‘ Hoc habent pessimum 
animi magné fortuna insolentes, quos leserunt et oderunt.’’ (Seneca de Ira, lib. ii. 
cap. 33, copied by Tacitus in Vita Ayricole, cap. 42.) An instance, however, from 
another quarter, and in connection with Frederick, for it occurs in Voltaire’s Epistle 
to him in 1741, will be more apposite. He there writes, 


‘¢ Et quoique vous sachiez tout penser et tout faire, 
Songez que les boulets ne vous respectent guére ; 
Et qu’un plomb dans un tube entassé par des sots, 
Peut casser d’un seul coup la téte d’un héros.”’ 


The thought declared in these verses is clearly borrowed from those of Voiture 
addressed to the Grand Condé in 1643, though, doubtless, much embellished by 
Voltaire in their expression. They were written immediately after Condé’s, then 
Enghuien’s, memorable victory of Rocroi, so admirably pourtrayed in Bossuet’s 
funeral oration of the hero, as Voltaire’s epistle bears date the 20th April 
1741, ten days subsequent to Frederick’s first triumph at Molowitz. Voiture’s lines 
are as follow : 

*¢ Que, d’une force sans seconde 
La mort sait ses traits élancer, 
Et qu'un peu de plomb pent casser 
La plus belle téte du monde.’’ 


In Voltaire’s Dictionnaire Philosophique, article, Gort, a long extract is given of 
Voiture’s composition, including this extract ; but nowhere does he avow his obliga- 
tion to this corypheus of the Hdtel de Rambouillet. An equally evident plagiarism 
by Voltaire, in his Zadig, chapter xx. (or, L’Hermite), of Parnell’s Hermit, is pointed 
out in the Gent. Mag. for April 1837, p. 360, and the original source of the story 
indicated ; but, indeed, ‘‘ that there is no new thing under the sun,” is peculiarly ap- 
plicable to poetical productions. (Ecclesiastes, ch. i. v. 9; or, in the Vulgate, v. 10, 
‘* nihil sub sole novi.’’) 
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maintains that, as his enemies could 
not impeach his loyalty or courage, 
. they attacked him on these imputed 
grounds of sacrilege, of which her 
Majesty, he says, appeared to have ac- 
quitted him, but she added, ‘‘ qu’il était 
vrai qu’on m’avait accusé d’étre un 
peu libertin, et méme d’avoir écrit 
quelque chose de ce caractére la,”’ &c. 
Here the queen obviously alludes to 
the above-mentioned stanzas, and this 
conversation occurred in 1659, while 
the rumour of the scenes, or débauche, 
of Roissy were rife and recent, and 
when Louise de la Valliére had not 
yet attained the maturity of woman- 
hood, or ever seen the king. She 
could not, it is quite manifest, have 
been the object of Bussi’s profane 
song, each couplet of which was closed, 
in mocking parody of the church 
hymns, with the sacred invocation, 
‘ Alléluia,” a sufficient presumption 
of the character of these orgies; nor 
could their author plead the extenua- 
tion of youth ; for, as he was born in 
1618, he had then passed his fortieth 
year. The Count de Brienne, in his 
Mémoires, page 196, vol. ii. likewise 
makes allusion to these revels; and 
Madame de Motteville, (tome x.) in 
more direct relation of the matter to 
Marie Mancini, says, “Le peus de 
beauté de cette niéce de Mazarin fut 
célébré par un couplet que firent des 
jeunes débauchés, et qui eut grande 
vogue.” This lady and the Count 
were contemporaries of the period, 
but the circumstances were then either 
unknown to, or overlooked by Louis, 
until the appearance in 1665, of 
Bussi’s ‘‘ Histoire Amoureuse des 
Gaules,’”’ (5 tomes, 12mo.) or satirical 
description of the court, for which he 
was immured during eighteen months 
in the Bastille; though Voltaire, in 
his Siécle de Louis XIV. chap. xxiv. 
says, ‘‘ La véritable cause était cette 
chanson, ov le roi était trop compro- 
mis, et dont alors on renouvella le 
souvenir pour perdre Bussi.” Here 
again we have authority for the pre- 
cedence, and by some interval, of the 
song to the publication of the satirical 
work, which had, it seems, been sur- 
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reptitiously printed from a purloined 
manuscript. But Bussi’s imprison- 
ment in 1665, at the moment of 
Madame de la Valliére’s highest fa- 
your, gave probable grounds for at- 
tributing the cause to her, however 
founded in error, and irreconcileable 
with obvious facts, the popular belief 
on the subject was, and has continued 
to be.* 

The first genuine passion of Louis 
was certainly that for Marie Mancini, 
which his mother really, and the Car- 
dinal, like our Chancellor Clarendon 
on a similar occasion, affectedly, re- 
sisted, when the young king appeared 
disposed to consecrate it by marriage, 
and raise her to the throne. He 
yielded, however, to the public out- 
cry and his mother’s remonstrances, 
in shortly after espousing a daughter 
of Spain, when the disappointed lady 
became, in 166], the wife of the 
Roman Constable Colonna, with whom 
she was far from happy. Altogether, 
her subsequent destiny presented a 
strange and variegated succession of 
adventures, similar to her sister’s, the 
Duchess of Mazarin, who, from her 
long residence in England, is better 
known to us. In Marie’s last inter- 
view with her royal lover, she up- 
braided him with his want of energy, 
“‘Vous pleurez, vous étes roi, et je 
pars!” A very singular and little- 
known volume, published at Rome in 
1670, was of her composition, or, at 
least, bears her name. ‘‘ Discorso 
Astrofisico delle mutazioni de’ tempi e 
di altri accidenti mondani dell’ anno 
1670.” (small quarto.) Her eldersister, 
Olympia, had previously attracted the 
transient notice of Louis; but on the 
transfer of his attentions to Marie, she 
married the Count (erroneously called 
Duke by the editor of Brienne, tome ii. 
p. 375,) of Soissons, a prince of Savoy, 
by whom she was mother of the fa- 
mous Prince Eugene, the associate of 
Marlborough in the humiliation of 
France. ‘The youngest, the most 
beautiful, and most cherished by her 
uncle, of the five sisters, was Hor- 
tense, Duchess of Mazarin, above 
mentioned, who brought her husband, 





* It is to the birth of her daughter, afterwards Princess de Conti, that male profes- 
sional attendance on maternal labour, or the accoucheur exchanged for the midwife, is 
usually referred, and the profession practically established, 
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with the name of Mazarin, imposed 
as a condition a fortune fully tanta- 
mount to three millions sterling ; but 
nothing could be more contrasted than 
their characters and tempers. She 
died at Chelsea in 1699; but, long 
before, in 1675, her Memoirs, in the 
first person, as if by herself, though, 
in fact, written by St. Réal, were pub- 
lished by the Elzevirs, at Amster- 
dam, under the impress of Cologne, 
“chez P. Marteau,”’ with the title of 
D.M.L.D.M. significative of ‘“ Ma- 
dame la Duchesse de Mazarin,” in 
12mo. 

Still earlier records, however, exist 
of the monarch’s juvenile propensi- 
ties; and abundant, as may be sup- 
posed, was the fuel ministered to the 
flame ; for, while yet a mere boy, the 
Duchess of Chatillon (shame to the 
illustrious house of Coligni!) tried to 
engage his heart, if premature, in the 
seduction of his person, as the poig- 
nant lines of Benserade, quoted by 
Brienne, too plainly testify. 

‘¢ Chatillon, gardez vos appas 
Pour une autre conquéte, 
Si vous ¢tes préte, 
Le Roi ne l’est pas ; 
Avec vous il cause ; 
Mais, mais, en vérité, 
Pour votre beauté, 
Il faut bien autre chose, 
Qu’une minorité.”’ 

This high-born, but mean-principled 
lady, was the widow of Gaspar de 
Coligny, duc de Chatillon, and great- 
grandson of the celebrated victim of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
He changed, however, his paternal 
creed, and died in 1639, leaving a son, 
whose early demise extinguished the 
great Admiral’s descendants. His 
widow, here introduced, Angélique 
de Montmorency, was the daughter 
of the Count de Boutteville, executed 
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in 1627, for a fatal duel, and sister to 
the Marshal Luxembourg, the disciple, 
perhaps the equal, of his kinsman 
Condé. She subsequently became the 
wife of the Duke of Mecklenburgh. 
Madame de Sevigné, in a letter, dated 
the 3rd of February, 1695, makes no 
laudatory mention of this duchess, 
whose sister, Mademoiselle de Boutte- 
ville, was courted by Condé. There 
exist, doubtless, families of earlier 
authenticated antiquity than that 
of Montmorency, of which these ladies 
and the Marshal were members, (See 
Gent. Mag. for September, 1840, 
p. 249), and whose illustration is 
coeval with the Capetian Bourbons ; 
but that illustration has eyer since, 
that is, since the tenth century, shone 
in undimmed splendour. ‘‘If the 
house of Bourbon were to perish,” said 
Henry1V., ‘‘none would more worthily 
replace it than that of Montmorency.” 
It reckons in its annals six constables, 
the highest office of the kingdom, 
eleven marshals, and four high admirals 
of France ; and claims kindred, in some 
degree, with almost every crowned 
head in Europe. 

Nor was the surname of Dieu- 
donné, of which I have stated the 
origin, left unsung either in panegyric 
or Wdicule ; the former, of course, in 
multiplied elaborations; but the fol- 
lowing example of the latter has all 
the sting and point of an epigram. It 
is ascribed to Bussi-Rabutin, whose 
“Histoire Abrégée de Louis le Grand,” 
(1699—12mo.) is, on the other hand, 
a most fulsome encomium of the same 
monarch! I derive it from De Brien- 
ne’s Mémoires, vol. ii. p. 304. 

“* Ce Roi si grand, si fortuné, 

Plus sage que César, plus vaillant qu’ 
Alexandre, 
On dit que Dieu nous I’a donné : 
Helas, s’il voulait le reprendre !”* 





* Brienne subjoins a sonnet communicated to him, he says, by Boileau, though 


believed net to be its author. The admirers of Louis may contest its truth, in 
cation to | im ; but its literary merit entitles it, I think, to attention. 


appli- 


‘* Ce peuple que jadis Dieu gouverna lui-méme, 
Trop las de son bonheur, voulut avoir un Roi: 
‘ Eh bien!’ dit le Seigneur, ‘ peuple ingrat et sans foi, 
Tu sentiras bientdt le poids du diadéme. 
Celui que je mettrai dans le pouvoir supréme, 
D’un empire absolu voudra régner sur toi ; 
Ses seules volontés lui serviront de loi, 
Et rien n’agsouvira son avarice extréme. 
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But Bussi was, in every sense, a 
most profligate being. His profane 
licentiousness is distinctly stigmatized 
by Boileau, in his Eighth Satire, writ- 
ten, as Johnson’s London, in imita- 
tion of the Tenth of Juvenal. 

‘¢ Dirais, par ma constance, aux affronts 
endurci, 

Me mettre an rang des Saints qu’a célé- 
brés Bussi.’’ V. 41, 42. 


He habitually used, it seems, as a 
prayer-book, a volume, in which were 
described the numerous cornuted hus- 
bands of the court, under the sem- 
blance of saints, those unfortunate 
trodoides, as they are metaphorically 
designated by Theophrastus, whose 
honour, in the feeble custody of their 
consorts, unguarded by virtue, fell, 
like a defenceless citadel, too easy a 
prey to the seductive powers of ag- 
gression that assailed it; while the 
example of the sovereign, and trium- 
phant ascendancy of his victims, over- 
shadowed the hideousness of vice, and 
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gave to depravity all the allurements 
of splendour. 
* Je eeeee, Exeat aula 
Qui volet esse pius.”’ 
Lucan viii. 493. 


Probably, the only serious, though 
eventually unsuccessful, resistance en- 
countered by Louis, in his licentious 
pursuits, was that of Louise de la 
Valliére ; for the long-distant instance 
of Madame de Maintenon offers no 
fair parallel. Rulers seldom expe- 
rience much difficulty in these con- 
quests; and to none did they prove of 
easier achievement than tohim. He 
needed not the formal authorisation of 
a law, similar to that meditated, we 
are told, by Cesar, which should place 
at his command such, and as many, 
wives as he might desire, ‘‘ liberorum 
querendorum caus&.”’ (Suetonius, cap. 
51.) This we find confirmed by Dio- 
Cassius, or rather, Xiphilinus, who 
writes, (Lib. xliv. 7.) ‘’ApéAe kat 
yeragiv, droias Kai doas av OedAnon 





Il cherchera partout mille nouveaux moyens 

Pour te ravir l’honneur, la liberté, les biens ; 

Tu te plaindras en vain de tant de violence.’ 

Ce peuple en vit l’effet, il en fut étonné, 

Ainsi régne aujourd’ hui, par les voeux de la France, 
Ce monarque absolu qu’on nomme Dreuponne.”’ 


This sonnet would, at least, as well suit the character, and be much more apposite 


to the position and fortunes of Napoleon. 


It is generally ascribed to the poet 


Hesnault, better known as the author of the famous “ Sonnet de l’Avorton,’’ written 
on the crime or mishap, as reported, of one of the queen’s maids of honour, usually 
supposed, though certainly in error, to be Mademoiselle de Guerchi; for the event 
referred to by Hesnault occurred some years previous to this lady’s misfortune. 


Voltaire also fell into this mistake. 


(‘* Siécle de Louis XIV. Anecdotes.) The 


sonnet is a tissue of antitheses, but, as a specimen of the taste which gave it celebrity, 


I may quote it. 


‘¢ Toi, qui meurs avant que de naitre, 
Assemblage confus de |’étre et du néant, 
Triste Avorton, informe enfant, 
Rebut du néant et de I’¢tre. 
Toi, que l’amour fit par un crime, 
Et que l’honneur défait par un crime a son tour, 
Funeste ouvrage de l’amour, 
De l’honneur funeste victime. 
Donnes fin aux remords par qui tu t’es vengé, 
Et du fond du néant, ow je t’ai replongé, 
N’entretiens point l’horreur dont ma faute est suivie : 
Deux tyrans opposés ont décidé ton sort ; 
L’amour, malgré l’honneur, t’a fait donner la vie, 
L’honneur, malgré l’amour, t’a fait donner la mort.’’ 


The Jesuit Bouhours, ‘‘ Maniére de bien Penser,’”’ &c. p- 371, has criticised this 
composition, which La Place (Piecés Curieuses, v. 162,) attributes, unauthorisedly, to 


St. Evremont. 


Bayle has devoted an article to Hesnault; and a reference to the 


sonnet has, I believe, been made by some of our British essayists. 
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ouvewa oi erddpnoay rives émirpéy- 
oa.’ The Dictator’s fatal end pre- 
vented the promulgation of this law 
(lex, it is observed, not rogatio,) ; but 
his successor, Augustus, (Dio-Cassius, 
lib. 48,) authoritatively, took from her 
husband, Tiberius Nero, Livia Dru- 
silla, though then pregnant of Drusus, 
the father of Germanicus—“ quam 
dilexit,”” says Suetonius, “ et probavit 
unice.” He, doubtless, participated 
the belief, as expressed in a Christian 
poet— 
‘ .... Nunquam melius,... cedere tedas, 
e+ eee. Quam quum preegnans nova nupta 

jugatur.’’ 

Prudentius in Symmachum, v. 260. 
The first Roman, however, who avowed 
the possession of two wives at a time, 
according to Plutarch, was Marc 
Antony ; but polygamy had ever been 
repelled by the jurisprudence and 
practice of Rome, imperial or repub- 
lican, and not less so by Greece; for 
the asserted bigamy of Socrates with 


Myrto and Xantippe is now believed 
to be a falsehood. (See Plutarch, in 
Vita Aristidis, ed. Bryant, vol. ii. p. 
326, and the Lectiones Attice of J. 
Luzac.) 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
July 1840, page 22, an extract is in- 
troduced from St. Simon’s Memoirs, 
stating the origin of the name of Beau- 
harnais, on the occasion of the death 
of Madame de Miramion, widow of J. 
J. de Beauharnais, Seigneur de Mira- 
mion, whose father had exchanged his 
previous unseemly patronymic for this 
sonorous appellative. The lady, after 
the loss of her husband, though very 
young, only eighteen, beautiful and 
rich, devoted her long widowhood of 
forty-eight years to acts of piety and 
beneficence. She had rejected nume- 
rous suitors, and, amongst others, 
Bussi-Rabutin, who, under the pro- 
tection of “‘ leGrand Condé,”’—a heroic 
act not omitted, I hope, by his recent 
biographer, Lord Mahon,* contrived 





* The notice of this work in the recent Quarterly Review, No. 141, is ample in 
space and attractive in narration ; but I may venture to assert, that it contains little 
of moment that has not been anticipated, under various heads, in the columns of this 
Magazine. I must also observe, that several inaccuracies have escaped the writer, 
when relying on his own stock of knowledge, and moving independently of his guide ; 
for Lord Mahon’s narrative, whenever directly referred to, appears historically cor- 
rect. To his lordship, surely, cannot be imputed the anachronism at page 114, where 
it is affirmed that, at the last moments of Louis XIII. “ the little Dauphin, now seven 
years old, exclaimed, with childish exultation, ‘‘ Je suis Louis Quatorze,” for, on his 
father’s death, the 14th May 1643, the Dauphin, born the 5th September 1638, was 
still under five years of age. And at page 121, the Duke of Orleans, born the 25th 
April, 1608, (le jour de St. Marc, as stated in his Memoirs,) is called old Gaston in 
1646, when only 38, his lordship’s own age! See Mémoires de feu M. le Duc 
d'Orléans, &c. 1682, 12mo. anonymous, but written by Etienne Algay de Martignac. 
Cardinal de Retz (pp. 147, 153, 155, &c.) is written du Retz, and lettre de cachet, 
(p. 163) du cachet; an error which I am willing to assign to the press; but that 
excuse will hardly apply to the interposed de, in the name of Bussi-Rabutin, also at 
p- 163, Rabutin de Bussi might, not improperly, though not usually, be said; for 
the title was (Rabutin) Comte de Bussi ; but Bussi de Rabutin is a complete misno- 
mer, or inversion of the proper names. As well might a Frenchman say, Lord War- 
dour of Arundel, Lord Walden de Howard, Mr. Wilson of Croker, or transpose any 
other noble or eminent name. That of Bussi appertained to several families—Bussi- 
Brach, Bussi Le Clerc, Bussi d’Ambroise, &e, which it was necessary to discriminate, 
and equally so, this junior branch of the Rabutins from the elder, Rabutins-Chantal, 
to which belonged Madame de Sévigné. Apparently insignificant as these aberrations 
may be to a foreign ear, to the native they betray an imperfect acquaintance with the 
persons and usages of the time and country, as the not-uncommon Sir Peel, Sir 
Graham, &c. instead of Sir Robert, Sir James, in French writers, similarly evince an 
ignorance of our customs. At page 113, Mazarin is stated to have originally been a 
domestic—if understood as a menial, it is incorrect, but if meant in the sense and re- 
lation that so many now noble families stood, in their origin, to Wolsey, it is quite 
true ; for Richelieu was still more powerful than our Cardinal, while the expression 
should have been less ambiguous. (See Gent. Mag. for September, 1840, p. 251.) 
Nor is the praise (p. 106,) given to Horace Walpole’s French Style, as ‘‘ of admirable 
purity, even by the admission of native critics,” exact ; for the merit assigned to it was 
by no means its purity, but the strength infused into it by a tincture of foreign idiom, 
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and accomplished her abduction, But 
even this unprincipled man was awed 
by the dignity of her resistance into 
an abandonment of further violence; 
and, thenceforward, all her faculties of 
will and deed were consecrated to the 
moral improvement and personal relief 


of her fellow-beings. She was truly 
an admirable woman, as her Life 
(Paris, 1707) by her cousin, the Abbé 
de Choisy (Gent. Mag. April, 1842, p. 
379) demonstrates. Madame de Sé- 
vigné, in her letter of 29th March, 
1696, only three weeks preceding her 





or English energy, compared with Madame Dudeffant’s feebler diction—‘‘ La langue 
Francaise, (says Voltaire,) est une guese fiére, 4 qui il faut faire 'aumdne malgré elle ;” 
but it now accepts what it then fastidiously rejected or ungraciously received. 

In the quotations from the noble author several faults occur, which, I am quite 
sure, could not have been committed by him, particularly at pages 158 and 160; for 
the transcripts from his lordship’s volume generally, are perfectly correct in language ; 
but they are too few to warrant any decided opinion on his style, though, from early 
education, habitual use of the tongue, and long establishment in the country, I may 
not be wholly unauthorised to pronounce one. I shall, however, observe, that his 
models appear rather chosen from the classical than the romantic school, from the 
purer and more chastened sources of the preceding centuries—than the more glowing 
and irregular system of modern composition. Still he will find, as a critic has re- 
marked on such attempts, ‘‘ que la langue Francaise est un instrument qui se laisse 
difficilement manier par un ¢tranger.’’ This article of the Review would afford various 
other grounds of animadversion, were I not apprehensive of prolonging the notice of 
it beyond due limits ; for the subject certainly was little familiar to the writer. 

Nor are our neighbours less aberrant in their conception of our language or litera- 
ture. In the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’’ a journal on a parallel rank with the Edin- 
burgh or Quarterly Reviews, the special contributor for our English politics is M. 
Duvergier de Hauranne, whom we find, in the number for November last, page 612, 
quoting an expression of Mr. Joseph Sturge—‘“‘ the selfish aristocracy and rampant 
church of England,’’ which he gives in the original, and translates, ‘‘laristocratie 
égoiste, et l'église servile d’Angleterre.” The ungracious epithet, by which Mr. 
Sturge characterizes the Church of England, could hardly be rendered in asense more 
inverse to its meaning; but, as in French, the word rampant signifies creeping, the 
writer sought no further, and applied the English in synonymous acceptation. In 
heraldry, too, the term bears quite a different construction from its French version by 
M. de Hauranne. Yet this gentleman, an old deputy, is considered the first political 
writer in France on British affairs, though I may refer to the Gent. Mag. for Novem- 
ber, 1841, p. 488, for a blunder of his, in confounding Lord Stanley with his father, 
the Earl of Derby, in character and person, and that, too, after having passed some 
days with these noblemen, who so little resemble each other in feature or manner, at 
Lathom House. He is the son of one of the principal merchants at Rouen, also a 
deputy, and my neighbour, for some years, in the ‘‘rue neuve des Mathurins,” at 
Paris, where he died about 1832. : 

In the same periodical, M. Philaréte Charles, to whom, especially, are committed 
the essays on English literature, at pages 638, 639, &c. represents the poet Burns as 
anterior to Cowper, (‘‘ suivi par Cowper,’”’”) and Barry Cornwall as the genuine name 
of the fictitious Procter! According to him, again, the Ballantynes of Edinburgh, 
when on the point of ruin by overtrading, were rescued and sustained by Scott. This 
is not their story. But, far less pardonable, in another article, at page 612, the Con- 
stable of France, Du Guesclin, it is stated, ‘‘ préchait......surtout la haine de 
lAnglais,”—‘‘ mot,’’ adds the reviewer of the warrior’s life, ‘* qu’il a fait, et qui vivra 
autant que la France.” Heaven forbid that such language should provoke a vindictive 
reciprocity! But these are no unfair specimens of the talent or liberality of the lead- 
ing Parisian review ; and further evidence could be easily adduced of similar tenor. 
Yet, while I fear that our transgressions in French literature are often quite as glaring, 
our national antipathy is less inflamed by our public writers, and old prejudices less 
embittered, because unaggravated, as with our rivals, by the rankling impatience of 
national pride to wash away the humiliation of defeat in the blood of their victors. 
But their Conqueror still survives. 


‘¢ Maxime Teucrorum ductor, quo sospite, nunquam 
Res equidem Trojz victas aut regna fatebor.” 
Eneid, lib. viii. 470. 
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own death, in communicating that of 
Madame de Miramion to the Abbé de 
Coulanges, emphatically concludes, 
“Pour Madame de Miramion, cette 
mére de l’Eglise, ce sera une perte 
publique.” Her only child, a daugh- 
ter, married into another family ; but 
her husband’s brother was the progeni- 
tor of the fortunate Beauharnais, who 
have mingled their blood with so many 
of the sovereign houses of Europe; 
though, as Gibbon exhorted the ducal 
and lordly Spencers to consider the 
name of their poetic kinsman, the 
author of the Faerie Queen, as the 
brightest jewel of their coronet, so 
well may this prosperous race feel a 
legitimate pride in the association of 
Madame de Miramion’s truly ennobl- 
ing memory with their plebeian origin. 
No virtue, however, could redeem in 
St. Simon’s estimation this inherent 
stain; and, indeed, numerous addi- 
tional proofs of the novelty of the 
family’s noblesse, have occurred to 
me since the article referred to 
was written. But it contains an 
error, which I am bound to rectify. 
At page 24 the historian Bignon is 
quoted as confounding Charles d’Ho- 
zier, the genealogist, with Bouvet de 
V’Hozier, (it should be de Lozier,) 
while he properly distinguishes them. 
Both, however, were engaged in the 
conspiracy of 1804, against Bona- 
parte, for which they, with seven 
others, though convicted, were granted 
their lives; when Georges, the Ven- 
dean Chief, forfeited his, and Pichegru 
fell a sacrifice, either to his own sen- 
sitive, or the Corsican’s vengeful feel- 
ings, most probably to the former. 
And I equally believe Bonaparte inno- 
cent of any direct part in the death of 
Captain Wright, the following year, 
notwithstanding the contrary assertion 
of M. Henoult, his fellow-prisoner in 
the Temple. The unfortunate Wright 
was a native of Cork, born here in 
1769. (See Gent. Mag. for October 
1842, p. 365.) 

Having, at the close of a note in 
page 593 of this Magazine for De- 
cember last, intimated the intention of 
correcting some misconceptions in re- 
spect to Madame de la Valliére and 
Bussi-Rabutin, I have here endea- 
voured to fulfil the implied engage- 
ment. But before I allow myself to 
conclude this portion of my present 
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address, I cannot forbear pointing the 
teader’s attention to the contrast ex- 
hibited by the seductive, unhappily 
too seductive, delineation transmitted 
to us of the French Court, caricatured 
by our own, at that period, in valgar 
and vicious imitation, with the frigid, 
repulsive picture presented in Madame 
D’Arblay’s narrative of royal life, 
under our austere George the Third, 
and his consort, the virtuous, unat- 
tractive, Charlotte. 


6 1. écsteeeees Lhe bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change 
more fierce, 
From beds of raging fire to starve in ice.” 
Paradise Lost, i. 598—600, 


It is, indeed, much to be regretted, 
that so important an advantage should 
have been passively surrendered, with- 
out an emulative effort to enliven the 
abode of morality, and, for the torpor 
and frivolousness of an ultra-Spanish 
ceremonial, to substitute the graces 
and charms of purified social inter- 
course. In the instance adverted to, 
on the contrary, we see evaporate the 
spirit and powers of youth, and its 
elastic vivacity, chained in fetters of 
vapid forms, ultimately sink in lan- 
guor and inaction ; its time consumed 
and its talents dissolved ; for greatly 
inferior, surely, will be found the 
gifted lady’s subsequent writings to 
those which preceded her splendid 
servitude. Even a palace, immersed 
in solemn dulness, soon loses the en- 
chantment with which popular illu- 
sion complacently invests all royal 
associations, and becomes one of “dim 
night,” as expressed by the dying 
Romeo. 

Yours, &c. J. R. 


(To be continued.) 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 13th. 
THE Bill of Mortality for the me- 
tropolis, which appears in your cur- 
rent number, exhibits the burials from 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 24 as amounting to 
827; a view of the state of public 
health which would be highly grati- 
fying if true, but produced, | am afraid, 
by the accidental substitution of one 

week’s return for the result of four. 
Since the commencement of your 
time-honoured Magazine, a brief sum- 
mary of the bills of mortality has been 
considered worthy of a place in your 
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pages, but various circumstances have 
combined to render that statement so 
inaccurate and defective, that I am in- 
duced to believe it has long ceased to 
be a matter of interest or utility to 
your readers. The weekly bills, from 
which your abstract is taken, are pre- 
pared and published by the Company 
of Parish Clerks. They were origi- 
nated about the beginning of the 17th 
century, when the frequent recurrence 
of the plague in London, and its de- 
vastating effects on the inhabitants, 
led to the establishment of these no- 
tices as a warning to the court, and to 
others, to leave the town whenever 
that pestilence became more than 
usually fatal.* They reported the 
number of christenings and burials in 
each week, with the respective ages of 
persons deceased, and the causes of 
death, which were ascertained by fe- 
males called searchers, whose duty it 
was to examine all dead bodies, and 
report to the parish clerks of what dis- 
ease they died. 

The somewhat obsolete names of 
these diseases seriously injured the 
reputation of the bills ; but they have 
become every year more defective, by 
the discontinuance, on the part of some 
of the larger parishes, to furnish the 
returns; indeed, of the entire body of 
parish clerks, I believe scarcely two- 
thirds now make their reports to the 
Company. In addition, the great and 
increasing number of interments in 
cemeteries and private burial grounds, 
which are never entered in the paro- 
chial registers, do not, of course, find 
their way into the public bills, although 
the deaths may have occurred in the 
parishes they include. Thus incom- 
plete, it is obvious they are of very 
little use, and upon their testimony it 
would be idle to attempt to form an 
estimate of the sanatory condition of 
the metropolis. 





-* It is said that by far the greater part 
of mankind were swept away by this In- 
dian pestilence, which ravaged Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, in succession. In 
London above 20,000 persons died of the 
plague in 1563, above 15,000 in 1592, and 
in 1603 more than 36,000. It was ex- 
tremely fatal in 1625, when above 35,000 
died of it, and the last great plague of 
1665 destroyed 68,596 persons. After 
the conflagration of the whole city in 1666, 
the plague languished, and finally disap- 
pears from the Bills of Mortality in 1679. 

Gent. Mac, Vou, XIX. 
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To remedy this defect, a Table of 
Mortality has been recently issued 
from the Office of the Registrar Ge- 
neral of Births, &c. compiled from 
weekly returns obtained from the 
Metropolitan Registrars of the deaths 
registered in each district, without 
reference to the place of burial. These 
tables are of undoubted efficiency, and 
as they include all the parishes within 
the boundaries of the old Bills of 
Mortality, I would venture to suggest 
that a monthly abstract prepared from 
them would be much more acceptable 
to your readers than the present im- 
perfect and fallacious account. The 
importance of accurate information as 
to the health of a population amount- 
ing to nearly two millions, the largest, 
perhaps, that is anywhere congre- 
gated in so small a space, will, I ima- 
gine, be universally admitted. 

Before laying down my pen, I am 
tempted somewhat abruptly to remark, 
that the subject of the hereditary 
transmission of avocation incidentally 
referred to by your erudite correspond- 
ent J. R. in his last communication, 
(p. 149) is one of considerable curiosity 
and interest. In the Church, the 
Army, and the Navy, we have numer- 
ous instances of an uninterrupted 
pursuit of the same profession through 
several generations, and our commer- 
cial interests afford examples of an- 
cient descent, which will almost bear a 
comparison with the genealogy of 
some noble families. The house of 
Childs and Co. cited by J. R. is known 
to possess documents proving its ex- 
istence as a bank in 1663, and as the 
founder, Sir Josiah Child, probably 
blended the banker with the merchant 
some years before, your correspondent 
correctly dates it from the Common- 
wealth. In stating, however, that no 
individual of the founder’s family has 
for many years been connected with 
it, J. R. has overlooked the fact, that 
at the present time the largest share 
in the bank is held by the Countess 
of Jersey, as heiress to her maternal 
grandfather, Robert Child, esq. of 
Osterley Park, co. Middlesex, a direct 
descendant of the founder.f The 
books of Messrs. Hoares of Fleet 





+ Within a few years back, two of our 
richest bankers were peeresses, the late 
Duchess of St. Alban’ sas chief partnerin the 
house of Coutts and Co. and Lady Jersey. 
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Street go back to 1680, those of Snow 
and Co. to 1685, and it may be men- 
tioned that the firm of Stone, Martins, 
and Stone claim to represent the house 
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of Sir Thomas Gresham, the munifi- 
cent founder of the Royal Exchange. 
Yours, &c. J.T. H. 





ON COLLARS OF THE ROYAL LIVERY. No. VII. 
THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. 


‘¢ Tt was a custom in the Roman ermy, that whenever a soldier had particularly dis- 
tinguished himself in the field, and could bring witnesses of his gallantry, he might 
press his claim to the reward of a torquis in these words : Imperator torque me dona. 
The torquis thus claimed was rarely refused.’’ (Rev. J. B. Deane, F.S.A. on Torques, 


in Archeologia, Vol. XXVII, pp. 4, 9.) 


The use of Collars as personal 
decorations, in testimony of military 
service, is perfectly familiar from 
modern practice. It has an ancient 
parallel in the custom of the Roman 
armies, which had their bands of 
Torquati—originally those, there is 
reason to suppose, who had won such 
collars from their fallen enemies. It 
is certain that the barbarous chieftains 
of Germany and Gaul were decorated 
with heavy collars of solid gold, some 
of which are still occasionally exhumed 
both on the continent, and in our own 
islands, particularly in Ireland. 

It was in a somewhat different spirit 
that the Collars of Livery were worn, 
They were emblems of feudalallegiance, 
rather than badges of merit. 

Still, as a distinction not descending 
below a defined grade in rank, and 
connected with that main test of 
nobility, the right of bearing coat- 
armure, they were to a certain extent 
badges of honour; and as such we find 
them mentioned on occasion of one 
of the most memorable military 
triumphs in English history, the victory 
of Agincourt. 

It is related by Juvenal des Ursins, 
that, before the battle, King Henry 
addressed his army, and granted to all 
those of his retinue (compagnie), who 
were not already noble, that they 
should enjoy such privileges as the 
nobility of England enjoyed, and have 
liberty, in token thereof, to wear a 
Collar of Esses of his livery. 


“‘Le Roy d’Angleterre . .. accorda 
que tous ceux de sa compagnie, qui 
n’estoient nobles, il les ennobliroit, et 
leur en donneroit lettres, et vouloit que 
deslors ils jouissent de telles franchises 
comme les Nobles d’Angleterre; et afin 
qu’on les cogneust, il leur donna congé de 


porter wn collier de lettres S. de son 
ordre.”’ 


The historian of Agincourt has 
treated this statementas too improbable 
to be credited. He has thrown it into 
a note as follows : 


‘* Des Ursins, p. 316, pretends to give 
Henry’s speech on the occasion, in which, 
after exhorting them to keep up their 
spirits and rely on Providence, and the 
justice of their cause, he is made to pro- 
mise that such of his soldiers as were not 
noble, should be ennobled, and, that they 
might be known, he gave them permission 
to wear collars of S.S. of his livery. ‘The 
improbability of this circumstance is too 
obvious to entitle it to any credit.’ (Hist. 
of the Battle of Agincourt, by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, 2nd edit. 1832, p. 98.) 


Had this censure been applied to: 


Shakspere’s poetical version of the 
same speech, 

** For he to-day that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition.—”’ 

it would certainly have been difficult 
to dispute its justice, or to regard the 
promises put into the King’s mouth 
otherwise than as a very exaggerated 
fiction. But a more considerate in- 
vestigation will probably lead to the 
conclusion, that the incident related by 
Des Ursins, not merely is sober prose, 
but has almost as close an approach 
to accuracy as could be expected from 
a foreigner. As he is writing the his- 
tory of his own times, it must be con- 
ceded that, however he might mistake 
occurrences, or the usages of foreign 
nations, he is not likely to imagine 
an incident inconsistent with the ge- 
neral practices and sentiments of 
his age. If his statement be impro- 
ble in its details, it can scarcely be 
entirely unfounded, 
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In the composition of the speech 
itself, Des Ursins assumed, no doubt, 
the usual historical license, and it may 
be further admitted that the other inci- 
dents are French instead of English,— 
the letters of nobility are French, and 
so is the permission to wear the Livery 
Collar.* Still, though the King’s pro- 
mises are attired in a French dress, 
they are not in themselves absurd or 
improbable ; a French king, in the like 
situation, might very probably have 
done exactly what Des Ursins says: 
which, in his words, have neither the 
extravagance of Shakspere’s nor of Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s translation. The 
words ‘‘ such of his soldiers as were 
not noble,” may appear to be literally 
justified by the general terms “tous 
ceux de sa compagnie qui n’estoient 
nobles,” yet Des Ursins probably ne- 
ver had in his mind to reckon among 
the King’s companions every common 
soldier, ‘‘ be he ne’er so vile,’’ but only 
the leaders and captains, who were 
likely to aspire to the rank of armigeri, 
and the distinction of coat-armour.t 

But, further, Des Ursins appears to 
have founded his account upon a re- 
port which had reached him of a fa- 
vour granted by King Henry to his 
victorious army, not before, but within 
two years after the battle. This is 
subsequently noticed by Sir Harris 
Nicolas (p. 169). 

On the musters made in 1417, va- 
rious sheriffs were directed to require 
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all persons to prove their right to the 
coate-armures they wore; but those 
‘who had borne arms with the King 
at the battle of Agincourt,” were spe- 
cially excepted, and allowed to pass 
without further question.{ This record 
affords ground for presuming that, as 
King Henry sanctioned the arbitrary 
assumption of coat-armour (answering 
to the French “‘ letters of nobility ’’) 
after the battle, he might well have 
promised equivalent privilege before it ; 
or, at least, it shows, in support of 
Des Ursins, that the victors of Agin- 
court were rewarded very much in the 
way he states. 

Nicholas Upton, who wrote his 
essay de militari officio within a quar- 
ter of a century of the battle of Agin- 
court, also justifies the representation 
of Des Ursins by mentioning the Col- 
lar of Esses as one mark of nobility. 


‘‘In Anglia autem, quando Dominus 
rex aliquem nobilitat, solet una cum feodo, 
ut preedictum est, liberatam suam nobili- 
tato coadunare: Que liberata est unum 
Collarium cum literis S de auro vel ar- 
gento fabricatum.” Upton, de milit, 
officio, p. 33. 

I have already mentioned that the 
degree of nobility which the Livery 
Collar was deemed to confer, was that 
of Esquire, and which is still its 
power in the case of the Heralds, but 
this will be further illustrated from 
another source. 

J.G.N. 





* See the French licenses of this nature cited in No. II. March 1842, p. 253. 
+ In one of the accounts of the Frenchmen slain at Agincourt in this enumeration : 


‘¢ There were slaine in all of the French part to the number of ten thousand men, 
whereof were princes and noblemen bearing banners, 126 ; to these of knights, esquires, 
and gentlemen, so manie as made up the number of 8,400 (of the which 500 were 
dubbed knights the night before the battell) ; so.as of the meaner sort not above 
1600.” (Holinshed.) This account, if correct, would tend to show the very large pro- 
portion of the lesser nobility which entered into the composition of the French army : 
and though the various other accounts, which Sir Harris Nicolas has collected (with- 
out the above, in his History of the battle, p. 133.) have so much discrepancy that it 
is difficult to come to a conclusion, still, the calculation of the Cotton. MS. Cleop. C. 
Iv. seems, in round numbers, to be nearly correct, viz. 3 Dukes, 5 Earls, 100 Barons, 
2,000 coat-armours, and 10,000 altogether. (Monstrelet alone, of the French autho- 
rities, admits that 10,000 were killed ; others say from 3,000 to 4,600. Holinshed 
says that the Comte of Charolois buried about 5,800 upon the field.) Supposing the 
composition of the English army to have resembled the French, we may estimate from 
poe to how many ‘ de sa compagnie’? King Henry’s grant of ‘ nobility” might 
apply. 
} Rymer, ix. 457. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FOUNDATION OF RELIGIOUS 
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‘¢ Who with the ploughshare clove the barren moors, 
And to green meadows changed the swampy shores ? 
Thinned the rank woods ; and for the cheerful grange 
Made room where wolf and bear were used to range ? 
Who taught, and showed by deeds, that gentler chains 
Should bind the vassal to his lord’s domains ? 


The thoughtful monks— 


WILLIAM de Warren’s charter af- 
forded us an account of the establish- 
ment of a Religious House under 
very propitious circumstances. By 
the piety of their founder the monks 
were at once placed in a fitting abode, 
sufficiently endowed with the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life, and 
thus enabled to devote themselves, 
without distraction, to the religious 
duties and exercises of their state. 
My present translation turns to us the 
other side of the picture. It tells us 
of a little band of monks leaving their 
parent cloister to settle in a border 
county; of their soon seeing their 
new abode laid desolate by the ravages 
of an invading army; of their flying 
back for refuge to the gate of the abbey 
they had quitted, but refused admit- 
tance there ; of their wandering forth 
again, not knowing where to lay their 
heads; of their encountering many 
difficulties and delays before a suita- 
ble spot for their habitation could be 
found for them; and when finally 
settled there, of their being obliged to 
labour with their hands in clearing 
the ground and bringing it into culti- 
vation, in order to obtain for them- 
selves means of subsistence. As a 
future charter will better illustrate the 
motives which induced colonies of 
monks thus to quit their mother con- 
vent for new settlements, it is to the 
last feature of this picture that I will 
confine my introductory notice of the 
present translation. 

Lazour, wearetold,* isthe first word 
of the Benedictine rule ; the Benedic- 
tines it was who gave to our ancestors, 
accustomed to associate toil only with 
slavery, the first example of labour 
performed by freemen, and by none 
was their example more zealously fol- 
lowed than by the Cistercians, the 
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order in which the inmates of Byland 
Abbey were enrolled. Indeed, these 
labours were not only voluntarily 
chosen, but necessary. In assigning 
to a new colony of monks a place of 
settlement, some spot was generally 
fixed upon which had hitherto been 
uncultivated, or had been ravaged by 
an enemy; which was so overgrown 
by thickets or flooded by water, as to 
be unprofitable to its owner. But I 
will proceed with this description in 
better words than my own. The dili- 
gent historian of Innocent the Third ¢ 
has thus worked up the ancient notices 
of these labours of the monks, as 
he finds them scattered through the 
charters and documents of the mid- 
dle ages. 


‘* With their own hands they cleared 
the forest, and, in places where the wolf 
had made his lair, erected the peaceful 
habitations of man. They turned aside 
the desolating stream, and by embank- 
ments forced the flooded waters back into 
their channel, and thus rich meadows 
smiled where shortly before the owl’s 
cry and the mournful croak of the frog 
had alone been heard. Nay, their love of 
solitude, and their ardent desire to subju- 
gate in all ways the passions of human 
nature, led them, of their own accord, to 
seek out spots which were even unhealthy, 
and to render them by tillage not merely 
healthy, but productive. And if Eng- 
land,” the historian continues, quoting 
the authority of Mr. Hallam, ‘so early 
as the eleventh century was better culti- 
vated than many other countries, if it 
could boast of more fruitful arable and 
meadow land, she owed her obligation for 
this to the labours of the monks, who had 
early found in that country a friendly 
home.’’ 


Such is a foreigner’s testimony to 
the benefits conferred by the labours 
of monks in our own beloved country, 
and it is confirmed by her great living 
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poet in the beautiful lines which I 
have prefixed as a motto to this paper. 

Let me return to the continent to 
borrow one other little picture of mo- 
nastic toil, and then I will no longer 
detain the reader from my extracts 
from Abbot Philip’s narrative. Speak- 
ing of Herluin, founder of Bec, and 
of his first monks, William of Jumiéges 
says, 

‘* You would have scen them, after the 
office of the church, going into the fields 
to spend the day in agricultural labours ; 
the abbot carrying the seeds on his head, 
and holding tools in his hand; some 
clearing the ground, others carrying ma- 
nure on their shoulders, some spreading 
it on the ground; no one eating his bread 
in idleness, all returning to the church at 
the hour of the divine office, and then 
sitting down to a meal of oaten bread and 
herbs with salt and water.’’* 


BYLAND ABBEY IN YORKSHIRE, 

The History of the Foundation of the 
House of Byland, written by Philip, third 
Abbot of the aforesaid house, as he heard 
it from his predecessor, Abbot Roger, and 
other seniors of this house. 

‘‘ By the disobedience of our first 
parents, man’s memory is so greatly 
obscured and clouded, that, unless the ac- 
tions and events of this earthly life are 
expressly committed to writing, the power 
of oblivion soon prevails, and causes them 
altogether to pass and fade away as though 
they had never been. Wherefore we 
have thought it fitting, by a short history, 
to make known to our successors the 
cause, form, and manner, or the process 
of foundation of our house of Byland, 
as we have frequently heard it from older 
persons, who were fully informed thereof 
by Master Roger, our predecessor of 
pious memory, and many others who 
came from Calder.”’ 


After this preface the history pro- 
ceeds to relate how, in the year 1134, 
twelve monks went forth from the 
Abbey of Furnes, and settled at 
Calder, under their abbot Gerold, 
where they continued for the space of 
four years, and were just beginning to 
build, when their new abode was 
utterly laid waste in a hostile invasion 
of the country by David, king of Scot- 
land. Upon this they fled for refuge 
to their mother abbey of Furnes; but, 
on arriving at the gate, were met by 
the abbot and convent, who had heard 
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of their approach, and who, from fear 
(it would seem) of some dissensions 
likely to ensue, denied them entrance. 
Turning sorrowfully away from their 
own home they determined to seek the 
advice and counsel of Archbishop 
Thurstan, and set out on foot towards 
York, having nothing with them but 
their clothing and a few books, which 
were carried in a wain drawn by oxen. 
When this little company were ap- 
proaching the town of Thirsk, they 
were met (the history tells us) 


*‘ by the seneschal of the Lady Gun- 
drea, relict of Nigel de Albany, and mo- 
ther of Roger de Mowbray, a youth then 
under the wardship of King Stephen, but 
soon to receive possession of his lands. 
This seneschal, much admiring their de- 
portment, diligently enquired from the 
abbot, how he and his monks had come 
into such grievous trouble, and learning 
the cause thereof, devoutly entreated 
them to dine that day at the table of his 
mistress, who was then lodging at the cas- 
tle of Thirsk, the town close at hand. To 
this request the abbot acceded, confi- 
dently trusting his own and his monks’ 
necessity to the will of God. But the 
seneschal went on before to the castle to 
give his mistress notice of their approach, 
and how in her name he had from motives 
of piety invited them to dinner. Now 
when Abbot Gerold and his monks ar- 
rived thither, with their wain following 
them, and the said lady, who was sitting 
in an upper chamber, saw secretly through 
the window their miserable plight, she 
was moved by pious compassion and burst 
into tears. Their arrival, however, made 
her glad, and being much edified by their 
demeanour and simplicity, she kept them 
all with her, and caused their necessities 
to be bountifully supplied, strictly for- 
bidding their departure and faithfully en- 
gaging to provide for them, within a short 
time, both a place of abode and means of 
subsistence. And since the abbot and his 
convent could not travel with the said 
lady from manor to manor through the 
country, nor was it meet that they should 
do so, she sent them to her uncle, Master 
Robert de Alney, a Norman, who had 
been a monk of Whitby, and was then 
living as a hermit at Hode as aforesaid, 
There she caused them to be well and ho- 
norably maintained until her son Roger 
de Mowbray came to his lands from the 
wardship of King Stephen.’’ 

Of this their sojourn at Hode the 
history gives an account, and then 
proceeds :— 


‘Four years being thus passed at 
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Hode, and many persons admitted to 
conversion there, Abbot Roger besought 
the Lady Gundrea to mention to the 
Lord Roger de Mowbray, her son, that 
the situation of Hode was too confined 
for building an abbey there, and that he 
should provide another anda more conve- 
nient site for his monks, whose numbers 
and possessions daily increased. Certain 
veteran soldiers discharged from the 
court and family of the said Lord Roger 
had been converted to them, and had 
brought with them no little temporal 
wealth, and by their assistance a grange 
had been built at Wilden. Among these 
soldiers there were two of great name 
and prudence, Landric de Agys, and 
Henry de Wasprey, and a third also, not 
inferior in prudence, Henry Bugge, who 
had charge of the works at the abbey, and 
as time went on they obtained many be- 
nefits for their house. For as soon as 
they entered this our new abode, it was 
reported throughout the province that 
we had lately received the support of 
many noble and well-born men, and thus 
the devotion of all who heard it was in- 
clined towards us. 

“ But the Lady Gundrea hearing and 
entertaining the petition of Abbot Roger, 
and giving diligent heed to the sudden 
and unexpected conversion of the soldiers, 
began to show them more abundant grace 
and favour. Wherefore she requested 
Lord Roger her son, to permit her to be- 
stow upon the monks out of her own 
dowry the vill of Byland on the Moor. 
To this supplication of his mother’s the 
said Roger devoutly and graciously ac- 
ceded in the year of our Lord 1143, about 
the Feast of the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and he himself gave to the 
said monks the said vill and all its ap- 
purtenances. 

‘¢ This donation being perfected, Abbot 
Roger and his monks, in obedience to the 
admonition and precept of Roger de Mow- 
bray, removed from Hode to a certain 
place in the neighbourhood of Byland, 
upon the stream called the Rye, and there 
they built for themselves a small cell 
where their tiled building is now erected, 
not far from the abbey, which that noble 

erson, Walter d’Espec, Lord of Helms- 
ey, a short time, that is, thirteen years 
before, had piously built, and which is 
now called Rievaulx. And so Abbot 
Roger and his monks remained upon the 
Rye five years. The intention and pur- 
pose of Roger de Mowbray had been that 
the abbey should, if possible, he built on 
the south bank of the river Rye, in order 
that we might receive in all respects the 
same advantages and easements from the 
water which the monks of Ri¢vaulx enjoy 
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on the north bank. But the situation of 
the place rendered this impossible; the 
two houses were too near each other to 
allow of it, for at every hour of the day 
and night the one convent could hear the 
bells of the other, and this was unseemly 
and could not in any way long be borne.” 


The history now turns aside to detail 
several minor events which took place, 
and some territorial changes and ad- 
ditions to the property of the convent. 
These are not sufficiently important 
to merit our attention, excepting only 
one passage, which I will translate, as 
giving us an interesting example of the 
care which the Religious Houses 
evinced for the “ spiritual wants ”’ (as 
our phrase now runs) of those who 
became dependent upon them in their 
character of proprietors of the soil. If 
churches were chiefly built, as we may 
gratefully acknowledge, by the piety 
of the great thanes and lay nobility 
of our land, this instance will prove 
that, where opportunity offered, eccle- 
siastics were not less forward in this 
good work ; and their personal co-ope- 
ration in it, and minute care for little 
matters relating to the ornament of 
God’s house, adds much life and reality 
to the narrative. 


“‘ Afterwards Abbot Roger, considering 
within himself the divers perils and the 
fatigue which his parishioners underwent, 
in coming from Scalton to the mother 
church of Byland, as well for the purpose 
of hearing the divine office, as in order 
to partake of the sacraments of the Church, 
went to the Lord Henry Murdac, Arch- 
bishop of York, formerly Abbot of 
Fountains, in the first year of his pontifi- 
cate, that is to say in 1146, to make his 
humble supplication and request. This 
was that he would grant leave to him and 
his convent to build a chapel in the vill 
of Scalton, which is within the limits of 
the parish church of Byland; grounding 
his petition principally upon the aforesaid 
perils, and for the benefit of the heirs and 
tenants of his pious benefactor, Lord 
Hugh Malbys. In this chapel, the men 
of the said vill of Scalton were only to 
hear the divine office, and to receive the 
sacraments of the church, perpetual re- 
servation being made to the mother church 
of Byland of the right of sepulture of 
the parishioners in Scalton, which right 
is to this day carefully observed. Having 
obtained a licence, the said Abbot R. 
and his monks diligently and devoutly 
erected at their own expense a chapel 


in the middle of the vill of Scalton. The 
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chapel being built and finished, and as 
befits the house of God decently furnished 
with books, vestments, a font, and other 
necessary ornaments, Abbot Roger gave 
commandment to Landric de Agys, his 
cellarer, that with all haste and reverence 
he should cause to be conveyed in a wain, 
the lesser bell of the said mother church 
of Byland, to her said daughter of Scalton. 
This Landric duly performed, and every- 
thing, as has been said, being duly and 
honorably provided, the said Abbot Roger 
conferred the chapel on a certain clerk 
called Richard. And he, on the pre- 
sentation of Abbot Roger, was canonically 
instituted by the said Lord Archbishop 
Henry, and he had and kept charge of 
it for 54 years, without any interruption 
either of years or times, namely, for eight 
years in the reign of King Stephen, and 
throughout the whole reign of King Henry, 
son of the Empress Matilda, and through- 
out the whole reign of King Richard, son of 
the said King Henry ; and the said Kings, 
Henry and Richard, have by their charters 
confirmed Byland with its appurtenances.”’ 


After this account, we shall be better 
prepared to afford ready credence to 
the next passage of the history which 
I will translate. From this passage 
it appears, that Robert de Mowbray 
was desirous of granting to the convent 
the right of patronage or advowson of 
several churches, with the view of 
their ultimately obtaining the ap- 
propriation of them to their own use. 
It may be worth while just to point 
out what would have been the difference 
between these two acts. With the 
former we are all familiar—it would 
merely have transferred the right of 
nominating the incumbents of these 
benefices to the monks, leaving the 
right of receiving the tithes and profits 
annexed thereto untouched. The 
latter on the contrary would have 
affected the right to these revenues, 
and vested them in the convent, im- 
posing on them however the obliga- 
tion of performing either personally 
or by deputy the spiritual duties of 
the benefice. We shall see, however, 
that Abbot Roger was too disinterested 
to accept this grant; he had observed 
the evils which frequently ensued from 
appropriations, and therefore, at the 
tisk of offending their patron, he with- 
held himself from accepting his bounty. 
Such an instance as this ought to 
make us cautious how we believe the 
sweeping invectives against religious 
houses, in which our writers indulge 
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when treating of appropriations. That 
they finally led to the great impoverish- 
ment of the Church, and that this in- 
jury, by the dissolution of the mo- 
nasteries, and the transfer of so many 
impropriated tithes into lay hands, 
has become well nigh irremediable, 
we are now painfully experiencing ; 
there is scarcely one populous town 
the condition of which does not bring 
ithome tous. But this termination, re- 
sulting from events which could not be 
foreseen, does not justify an indiscri- 
minate censure of the motives of those 
with whom the misfortune originated. 

‘* But Roger de Mowbray, seeing that 
many had come together to serve God, 
and that the spot where the monks abode 
in the vicinity of Byland, could not, as 
has been said above, be made convenient 
for the construction of an abbey, and that 
the vicinity of Rievaulx made it altogether 
unfitting ; on his return from the East 
country, added to his gift an extension 
of their bounds, and in the year 1147 
gave them for the site of their abbey two 
carucates of waste land, according to the 
measurement of Hugh Malbys his steward, 
lying in the vicinity of Cuckwald, beneath 
the hill of Blackhow. Moreover, Lord 
Thomes de Colevyle quit-claimed and 
gave to God and the monks all the land 
which is between the pool of their mill 
and Thorpe. He gave also all Bersclyve 
and Bertoft, and. the appurtenances of 
the vill of Cuckwald, lying to the north 
towards Whitaker, to do therewith what- 
soever they would for ever. 

‘*The said Roger Mowbray likewise 
granted to Abbot Roger and the monks 
the right of patronage of the churches 
of Thirsk, Hovingham, and Kirkly Moor- 
side, together with many other possessions. 
But the said Abbot Roger, being a man 
of scrupulous conscience for the care of 
souls, refused to accept these gifts, pro- 
testing and declaring that they were 
already amply and sufficiently endowed. 
This refusal much displeased Lord Roger 
de Mowbray ; for his intention had been, 
that the Abbot and monks, having obtained 
the right of patronage of these churches, 
might in process of time more easily have 
obtained their appropriation to their own 
use. And it was said that on the occasion 
of this refusal, the right of patronage 
of the said churches was given, at the 
instance and petition of the said Sampson 
de Albany, Roger Mowbray’s cousin, to 
the aforesaid canons of Hode, who are now 
called of Newburgh, among whom the 
said Sampson devoted himself to God, 
and took on him the habit of a canon 
regular, He obtained also from the Arch- 
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bishop of York, and the Bishop of 
Lincoln, that the said canons of Hode 
should have peaceful possession, during 
the life of Sampson himself, of all the 
churches which the said Sampson held 
before his entrance into religion. 

‘‘ Now when the aforesaid monks had 
sojourned, as has been said, four years 
with their abbot Gerold, at Hode, and 
five years afterwards with abbot Roger, 
upon the Rye, in the vicinity of Byland, 
they began diligently to clear the ground,* 
on the western side, within and near to 
Middleburgh, and to build below the moor 
in the said region of Cukwald, and they 
straightway removed into the said territory 
of Cukwald, where they diligently erected 
and built a small stone church, a cloister, 
and other houses and offices, as is still 
plainly to be seen in the same place, and 
from that time they abode there in holy 
religion during thirty years. During 
which time many nobles, as well from 
those regions as from Westmoreland, de- 
voutly offered large donations in frank 
almoigne to the said abbot Roger, and his 
monks, as will appear below.” 





Mr. UrsBan, 

WE generally attribute ferocity of 
manners to barbaric nations, and the 
possession of the stern and severer 
virtues to people in the rudeand early 
stages of social combination: we sup- 
pose, as they become civilised, thatthey 
also grow refined in manners, and are 
more susceptible of the tender emo- 
tions and softer influences which 
grow up under the protection of mild 
laws and improved education. Now, 
as each strong and powerful passion 
is manifested in some way that dis- 
tinguishes it from others; so the feel- 
ing, and whatever else may be allied 





* Assartare.—The special meaning of 
this word is to clear forest land, to root 
up trees. I may add here that the care 
of the monks, in the opposite direction 
of preserving timber trees was no 
less beneficial. It is recorded, in com- 
mendation of Alexander, the first abbot 
of Kirkstall, that, for the sake of his suc- 
cessors, he was so careful of the extensive 
woods which God’s favor had bestowed 
upon him, that he never cut any wood for 
building materials from thence, but ob- 
tained it all from a distance. 

‘* Ampla nemora, qui favente Deo ad- 
quisierat, ita diligenter adquisivit posteris 
profutura, ut nil unquam ad edificandum 
inde sumeret, sed aliunde omnia compa- 
ravit.’’ Monast, i, 856. 
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to it in gentleness of character, of 
compassion or pity for others, and 
sorrow for our own calamities, is sup- 
posed to be outwardly shown by 
** tears,”’ the natural channel of relief 
to the afflicted heart, 


Sunt lacrymee rerum, et mentem mortalia 
tangunt. 


This outward manifestation of grief 
is, I should think, generally be- 
lieved to be indicative of a mind that 
has little strength or mastery over its 
feelings. It is seen in children, in fe- 
males commonly, but so rarely in 
those of the other sex, that the poet 
(Wordsworth) mentions it as a very 
remarkable circumstance to see 





“ a man full grown 
Weep in the public road alone.’’ 


And yet, in those days in which the 
heroic virtues were in fullest vigour, 
and active courage and passive endur- 
ance of pain were the twin paths of 
glory, tears often flowed from below 
the helmet’s shade, and the bosom that 
throbbed with sympathy beneath its 
iron hauberk,was not ashamed to exhi- 
bit to others the effects ofits emotion. 
The son of Anchises was among the 
bravest of the brave, and stood with 
the foremost in the fields of victory ; 
yet the poet who selected him for his 
hero, has not been afraid of describing 
the overflowing tenderness of his 
nature, and how easily he was moved 
to tears ‘“‘ Demisit lacrimas ;”’ and si- 
milar expressions; as ‘‘lacrymis obor- 
tis,”’ &c. were characteristic not only 
of the nature of Aineas, but of others of 
hisbrave companions in arms,and would 
seem to form a peculiar habit of mind 
susceptible of strong passions of oppo- 
site kinds, which no artificial refine- 
ment endeavoured to conceal. Thus 
the Indian savages, “the stoics of the 
woods,”’ men of such iron frames and 
impassive nerves, that they can bear 
torture without shrinking, are de- 
scribed in the violent excitements of 
discourse to give way to repeated 
effusions of tears ; which would seem 
to shew that tears ought to be con- 
sidered as one of the natural outlets of 
strong passion of various kinds, and 
not as the proof of a weak and woman- 
ish disposition. We must, then, I 
think, account for such displays of 
feeling being so unusual as almost 
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to be unknown, in times of increased 
civilization, as in our own, which were 
common in olden days, from this cause; 
that any strong and violent exhibition 
of feeling is considered inconsist- 
ent with that gentleness, equanimity, 
and elegance of manners, that are now 
required in society. Of all marks of 
inward emotion, tears would be among 
the strongest, and would therefore be 
most subject to the ridicule of those 
who did not participate in the power- 
ful causes from which they sprung. 
Good education may also be presumed 
so to strengthen the moral powers of 
the mind, as to give it greater com- 
mand in the suppression of its feelings, 
and general mastery over itself in 
those great emergencies which “ shake 
terribly the frame of man.”” What, 
however, has led me particularly into 
these reflections at the present time, 
has arisen from accidentally having 
turned to the debates in Parliament 
during the time of James and Charles, 
and seen, with some degree of sur- 
prise (considering that the two cen- 
turies that have since passed, have 
made no remarkable change in our 
modes of thinking or acting,) how 
often senatorial eloquence was as- 
sisted, or at least accompanied, by 
tears, and how easily men of all par- 
ties and characters alike felt this 
“«dew of nature ”’ steal into their eyes. 
What would be thought in the present 
day if the Times or Morning Post in- 
formed us that ‘‘ Here Sir Robert Peel 
was obliged to sit down for some minutes, 
while his sobs and tears showed how 
deeply he was moved?’ “Here the 
Speaker was so affected by Mr. Wak- 
ley’s statement as to cry audibly.” 
“‘ As Lord Palmerston continued ad- 
dressing the House, large tears were 
seen by many members silently steal- 
ing down Sir Robert Inglis’s cheeks,”’ 
while ‘‘ Lord John Russell threw him- 
self back on the bench, and, covering 
his face with his handkerchief, gave 
way to a hearty cry.” ‘ Mr. Miloer 
Gibson roared like a child.”—Now 
this, Mr. Urban, might read rather 
strangely at first, but is not without 
example in the reported debates of 
earlier times. In those for instance in 


the reign of Charles the First, on the 

Petition of Rights, we read, ‘‘ Here the 

Speaker started up from the chair, and 
Gent, Mac, Vou, XIX, * 
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apprehending Sir John Elliot intehded 
to fall upon the Duke, said, with tears 
in his eyes, There is a command laid 
upon me to interrupt any that should 
go about to lay an aspersion on the 
Ministers of State.” ‘Sir Robert 
Philips spoke, and mingled his words 
with weeping.” ‘Sir Edward Coke, 
overcome with passion, seeing the 
desolation that was likely to ensue, 
was forced to sit down, when he began 
to speak, through the abundance of 
tears.”” ‘“‘ Yea, the Speaker in his 
speech could not refrain from weeping 
and shedding of tears ; besides a great 
many, whose great griefs made them 
dumb and silent.”” ‘‘The House was 
now in open disorder—the Speaker 
weepingly implored them to ‘let him 
go.’”? When King Charles signed the 
warrant for the execution of Lord 
Stafford, ‘‘ his reasons he did not ex- 
press without fears.” During the 
quarrell of the House of Commons and 
the army, ‘“‘ Cromwell spoke with great 
vehemence, and with many tears,”” and 
the author of ‘‘ Killing no Murder ” 
says, ‘‘he conquered most by prayers 
and ¢ears.” Again, “ Cromwell shed 
tears in describing Charles’s interview 
with his children at Caversham.” 
Again, ‘‘ when intelligence was re- 
ceived from the mutinous regiments, 
Cromwell wept bitterly.” Once more, 
** Cromwell said to them, (Goodwin 
and others,) with many tears, that he 
would rather have taken a shepherd’s 
staff, than the Protectorship.” But 
Cromwell seemed to possess the ¢ears 
of the crocodile, as well as his fangs. 
By following the course of the debates 
in Rushworth and the Parliamentary 
History, innumerable other examples 
might be found ; but what I have given 
is sufficient to shew how deeply those 
men of inflexible wills and undaunted 
courage both to suffer and to do, must 
have been moved in the commence- 
ment of their great struggle ; how dark 
and big with woe was this cloud that 
hung over the House, how deep was 
the source from which their sorrows 
overflowed, and how soon those waters 
of grief that rose in their eyes were 
exchanged for showers of blood that 
burst from their hearts. 

I am not sure that this habit of as- 
sisting eloquence with weeping, was 
not brought into — by the fana- 
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tical preachers, whether Presbyterians, 

or of other sects, and then spread 

through other classes of society. 
Yours, &c. J. M. 


Mr. Ursan, Stamford, Feb. 15. 

I SEND you a transcript of a re- 
markable letter of Oliver Cromwell, 
when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
engaged in the subjugation of Tipperary 
in the year 1649. The original is in 
the possession of Mrs. Tryon, of this 
place, and has been handed down to 
that lady from her great-grandmother, 
Mrs. Judith Smith, of Liddington, in 
Rutland, who was the eldest daughter 
of Sir Euseby Pelsant, alias Buswell, 
of Clipston, in Northamptonshire, and 
Cadesby, in Leicestershire, by his first 
wife, Margaret Twisden, of Wye, in 
Kent. 

Its conclusion, in particular, may 
be pointed out as characteristic of the 
writer ; and, perhaps, still more the 
postscript, with its decisive and pe- 
remptory termination. 

Ss‘, 

“It hath pleased God to be verie 
gratious to us hitherto in the pos- 
sessing of Cashell, Fethard, & Rag- 
hill Castle, wthout any blood. Callan 
cost us at least 4. or 5. men, but we 
are poss’ed of it also, & of div’se other 
places of good importance. We are 
in the verie bowells of Tipp.ary, and 
hope will lye advantageously (by the 
blessing of God,) for further attempts. 
Many places take upp ot men; where- 
fore I must needs be earnest w" you 
to spare us what you can. If youcan 
send two Companies more of yo" Regi- 
mt‘ to Mayallo, do it; if not, one att 
the least, that so my Lord Broghill 
may spare us 2. or 3. of Coll. Ewers 
to meete him w'' the rest of his Regimt 
at Fermoy. Give Collonell Ewers what 
assistance you can in the businesse I 
have senttohimabout. Salute all my 
Friends wt* you. My service to S 
Will’m Fenton. Pray for us. 1 rest 

“Yor verie loving Friend, 
**O, CRomMWELL. 


« Fethard, 9th of Feb. 1649. 

«St if you thinke that we draw you 
to low in men whilest we are inacc’on, 
I p’sume you are in no danger; how- 
ever, I desire you would make this 
‘use of it, to ridd the Towne of Corke 
of suspitious & ill-affected p'sons as 





Letter of O. Cromwell to Colonel Phaire. 
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fast as you can; & herein deale w" 
effect.” 
(Directed,) For Collonell Phaire, 
Governo' of Corke, these. 
hast-hast. 
O. CroMwELL. 
Endorsed, The Lo. Leu’ Letter to 
mee the ninth of Feb‘. 1649, 
about sending men. 


Mallo pasest.* 





This Colonel Phaire is mentioned 
in Smith’s History of Cork, and fre- 
quently in the historical records of his 
own time. In 1648 Lord Inchiquin 
imprisoned him and Sir William and 
Captain Fenton, who were afterwards 
exchanged for Lord Inchiquin’s son, 
thena prisoner in the Tower of London, 

In 1649 the Kentish regiment is 
mentioned as forming for Ireland, un- 
der Colonel Phaire, (Perfect Diurnal, 
April 16 to 23,) and shortly after it 
was ready to march for Ireland. (Per- 
fect Occurrences, May 25 to June 1.) 

In 1654 Col. Phaire, then Governor 
of Cork, together with Col. Saunders, 
Governor of Kinsale, declared for the 
Parliament against the army (see Lud- 
low) ; and in 1656 Henry Cromwell 
informed Thurloe, (see [V. 501,) that 
the meetings of the Quakers were at- 
tended by Col. Phaire, Major Wallis, 
and most of the chief officers; some 
soldiers and a cornet of his own troop 
having turned Quakers, which last had 
wrote to him in that style ; and Major 
Hodder, then Governor of Kinsale, 
kept one of them to preach to the 
soldiers. 

There is an anecdote of Crom- 
well having commended to him the 
bearer of a letter as a fit subject for the 
gallows, which Mr. Magner suspect- 
ing, gave it to a puritanical officer for 
delivery, which so surprised Col. 
Phaire, that he ventured to postpone 
the execution until he communicated 
with Cromwell, and thus Magner’s 
trick was discovered. 

Some exploit of Col. Phaire gained 
him the popular soubriquet of “ Field- 
fare,” the name of a bird, and it has 
been supposed that this name ori- 
ginated from his preaching in the open 
air near the lough of Cork. It is 





* <¢ Mallo pasest ” is in another hand- 
writing, as if by aninferior officer, 
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believed that he became a Quaker with 
most of the soldiers of his regiment. 
His descendants still remain in the 
south of Ireland ; and, I am informed 
that about thirty years ago there was 
a firm of paper-makers in the North 
‘Main Street, Cork, William and Tho- 
mas Phaire, or Thomas and William. 

Yours, &c. W. iH. 

Mr. Urpan, Feb, 21. 
IN the concluding section of the 
** Inquiry into the true history of King 
Arthur,” published in your Magazine 
for August last, your Correspondent 
seems to doubt whether the real 
‘* place of Arthur’s sepulture has ever 
been discovered.” I beg, therefore, 
to inform him that the historians of 
Britany all assert this celebrated hero 
to have died, and to have been re- 
gularly buried, there, and that they 
identify him with our ‘‘ Arturius for- 
tis,” the friend of Merlin, contempo- 
rary with Gildas, and founder of the 
kingdom of Domnonia, and of the fra- 

ternity of the ‘‘Taul Rond,” &c. &c. 
They likewise state that his place 
of sepulture is an island on the coast 
of Britany, which has, from the most 
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remote antiquity, been constantly de- 
nominated Avalon, at which place, 
(and not at Tindagel Castle,) he was, 
probably, also born—the popular feel- 
ing of his times deeming it of much 
importance that “ persons -of. distinc- 
tion” should be interred near their 
native spot. They contend, more- 
over, that the Avalonia of England was 
anciently called Ynswytryn, and it is 
not unlikely that our Cornwall may 
have occasionally been mistaken for 
the ‘‘ Cornubia”’ of Britany. 

They also state that, when in Bri- 
tany, Arthur usually resided at Gael, 
in the middle of the forest of Brecilien, 
from which circumstance some derive 
his name “‘ Arthwr,” meaning in Cel- 
tic languages either “‘strong man,” or 
*‘strong bear.” But at what pre- 
cise period this warrior came to our 
country, who were his parents, whe- 
ther St. David was his uncle, and what 
were the events of his early life, toge- 
ther with the proof or disproof of the 
identity above alluded to,—1 hope this 
hint may induce your learned corres- 
pondent further to investigate. 

Yours, &c. PLANTAGENET. 





ON TIMBER HOUSES. No, III. 
(With a View af the House of Walter Coney, at Lynn Regis, Norfolk.) 


WE now present our readers witha 
view of the very handsome and curious 
house of Walter Coney, which was 
referred to in our first article upon this 
subject.* 

This house, which was destroyed in 
1816, stood in King’s Lynn, at the 
corner of the High Street, and near 
St. Margaret’s Church, fronting east 
and west. It was built about. the 
middle of the fifteenth century by Wal- 
ter Coney, an eminent burgess of the 
town. Anancient family of this name 
was seated at Walpole and Westacre, 
in Norfolk, and some of its descendants 
existed gentlemen of estate and re- 
pute down to a very recent period.t 


* See Timber Houses, No. I. in Aug. 
1841; No. II. in April 1842. 

+ The representation of the Walpole 
branch is said to be now vested in two 
brothers of the name of Coney, who gain 
their livelihood by the exhibition of some 
well-trained Newfoundland dogs, at one 
of the minor theatres in London, 





Walter Coney flourished as one of the 
principal merchants of Lynn from 
about the year 1440, over a space of 
nearly forty years, having so far en- 
joyed the confidence of his fellow 
townsmen, that he was constituted 
alderman of the Guild of the Holy 
Trinity, one of the most inflential so- 
cieties of the town, which office he 
continued to execute for a period of 
fourteen years. He was four times 
Mayor of Lynn, serving in that capa- 
city in the years 1460, 1466, 1474, 
and 1478. During his mayoralty in 
1474, King Edward IV. ‘came to 
Lynn, with other states, and pardoned 
Roberte Gregory, and his company, 
through the intreating of women ;” 
and in the same year, the said King 
*‘took the sea at Linn, the 29th day 
of September, with many other gentle- 
men, and sailed into Flanders, and 
came again the 9th day of March, the 
same year ;”’ lastly Coney was Mayor 
in 1478, when “he mayde the roofe 
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of the body of Saint Margaret’s Church, 
the Crosse Syld, and the Trinitie Cha- 

1.” He was also representative in 
Parliament for the borough. He died 
in 1478, and was interred in the Trini- 
ty Chapel, on the north side of Saint 
Margaret’s Church, which he had 
built, and where still remains his very 
handsome monument, (a plate of which 
has lately been published in a work 
entitled the Antiquities of Lynn,) the 
inscription of which is thus given in 
Mackerell’s History of Lynn: 

Wic jacet Walteras Coney, Mercator 
Wujus Wille Henne quatuor Major et 
Aidermanug Gilde Mercatorie Sancte 
Crinitati¢ infra Dillam prediccam 
tontinus per quatuor decim annos et 
ampliug qui obtitpenultime die Mensig¢ 
Septemprig Anno O’ni M cece irrir. 
Cujug Anime propicieturOeus, Amen, 

Walter Coney’s arms: Sable, three 
conies, sejant argent, were erected in 


3. Argent, across gules. (The guild 
of next importance to the Trinity was 
that of St. George.) 

4. Argent, a chevron gules. And 
under the windows, next the street, 
were his own arms, as before blazoned, 
carved and coloured. 

In another, which appears in the 
engraving, and which still exists affixed 
to the front of a warehouse in Church 
Street, were the arms of the town, with 
a remarkable difference in chief, ap- 
parently intended to represent the holy 
wafer or host. The dragon’s heads of 
the arms of Lynn, are derived, it may 
be remarked, from the customary 
symbol of St. Margaret, the patroness 
of the town. This shield is supported 
by angels, and on either side is a demi- 
angel holding a shield charged with 
St. George’s cross. 

The very handsomely carved corner- 
posts were, when the house was pull- 
ed down, presented to Daniel Gurney, 


Walter Coney'’s House at King's Lynn. 
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St. Margaret’s church, with this in- 
scription : 

Engignia Guaiteri Conep hurgengis 
etalbermani Suildbe mercatorie Sancte 
Crinitati¢ hujugs Burgi. 


In the year 1485, Sept. the 29th, 
it is recorded in the Congregation 
Book of this borough, that the executor 
of Walter Coney granted 201. to the 
making of a pinnacle to the great 
steeple of St. Margaret’s Church. This 
spire was blown down 8th Sept. 1741. 

When Mackerell wrote his History 
of Lynn, early in the last century, 
there was to be seen in an upper win- 
dow of Coney’shouse fourescutcheons. 

The first was the arms of the town, 
azure, three dragon’s heads erect, 
erased, pierced through the mouth 
with three cross-crosslets, fitchée, or. 

2. A merchant’s mark. These two 
coats are here represented. 


esq. of Runcton. The second speci- 
men of this architectural feature; en- 
graved at the side of the view, is from 
an ancient house in Ipswich. 

With regard to the general construc- 
tion of Walter Coney’s house, we may 
repeat what was stated ona former occa- 
sion, that no regularity or uniformity of 
design was considered necessary by 
its architect. The gable-ends and 
windows were of different sizes, and 
did not range precisely over each other, 
or with the arches and brackets below. 
The joists and beams were of unequal 
bulk, and placed as chanced to be most 
convenient in the construction of the 
floors. In short, utility was the main 
object; a solid and useful structure the 
result proposed ; not the fulfilment of 
a contract, not the imitation of an 
earlier style, not the masquerade of an 
external facade either superior to, or 
unaccordant with, the constuction of 
which it formed part. The house it- 
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self was framed upon principles of 
utility and durability, and the portions 
admitting of ornament, were, at the 
same time, adorned with no sparing 
hand ; but no parts were incongruously 
clapton, in pretended ornament, where 
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they did not actually and appropriately 
belong to the construction. How dif- 


ferent is this system to that of the 
era of false pediments, and mock ga- 
bles, empty inches, and black shields ! 





THE VERSAILLES GALLERIES OF PORTRAITS. No. I. 


ONE of the most important parts of 
the collection of pictures formed by 
Louis Philippe at Versailles is the 
series of Portraits, most of them paint- 
ed by artists who were contempora- 
ries of the personages they represent. 
This extensive series is contained almost 
entirely in the third or upper story of 
the palace. It is in excellent condition, 
arranged as well as circumstances 
would admit; and, though still di- 
vided into two separate series, (the 
latter of which is not yet catalogued 
because it is not completed,) is suffi- 
ciently interesting from its great size to 
demand an especially. careful visit. 
The crowds of idlers who throng the 
lower rooms of the palace, where they 
find cheap food for their vulgar curio- 
sity in the series ‘“‘victories des Fran- 
¢ais,’’ seldom mount in great numbers 
to the apartments where the portraits 
cover the walls, and this fortunate 
circumstance allows the antiquary and 
the connoisseur to examine these, the 
real treasures of the collection, at per- 
fect leisure. Unfortunately, however, 
many of the rooms where the portraits 
are arranged are dark, and all are 
lighted by windows from the side, so 
that in many cases it is impossible to 
obtain a good view of the canvasses : 
still enough may be made out to show 
their great value. The antiquary will 
not be sorry, perhaps, to read a few 
notes concerning some of the most re- 
markable pictures among them. 

In the catalogue, which is to be 
purchased on entering the palace, the 
rooms, in which the largest and most 
precious part of the portraits is kept, 
are numbered from 141 upwards :— 
the northernmost room bearing this 
number; and the others lead succes- 
sively towards the south, along the 
garden front of the northern wing, and 
then return northwards along the 
court-side of the same division of the 
building. The total number of portraits 
in this portion of the northern wing is 
about 1,300, and when the other por- 


tions are completed the palace will 
probably contain about four times 
that number. 

Beginning therefore with the por- 
traits in room No. 14], at the head of 
the great staircase of the northern 
wing, we shall take the catalogue in 
our hands and proceed. 

The first portrait of note is No, 
1568, one of St. Bernard, painted by 
Andreas Sacchi, about 1650. Wedo 
not know what authority the painter 
found for the Saint’s head, but it is 
rather a weak performance in point of 
art, though probably a genuine picture, 
It is small and dark. 

Near it is No. 1570, a portrait of an 
almost equally celebrated man, Simon 
de Montfort, infamous for his cruelties 
towards the Albigeois, in the 13th 
century. This picture is, however, 
only a copy by a modern artist, from 
another the authority of which may be 
doubtful, and it is therefore interesting 
for the sake of tradition more than 
anything else. 

The same may be said of No. 1572, 
a copy of a portrait of St. Louis, men- 
tioned by Montfaucon, tom. ii. p. 155, 
and the original of which is preserved 
in the collection of the Palais Royal at 
Paris. This original is itselfonly second- 
hand, the real original having been a 
picture on pannel, kept in the Sainte 
Chapelle in Paris, and long ago, we 
believe, destroyed. From the costume 
of the sainted King being of the time 
of Louis XII. there is no doubt of this 
real original being itself only tradi- 
tional ; and we quote it as a curious 
instance of the difficulty which may 
be experienced in tracing the authen- 
ticity of any early portraits. We are 
inclined to place faith in the tradition 
of a likeness, when that tradition is 
not over-strained, and in fact, the face 
of St. Louis is not doubtful; but such 
cases as these may make us hesitate 
before we pronounce decidedly on any 
work of art of very remote epochs, 
We may add that on the picture in the 
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Palais Royal are the following words: 
* Pourtraict de Sainct Louoy peint en 


laage de 13 ans an 1226, et dont l’original 
se garde en la Saincte Chapelle de Paris."» 


No. 1574 is an ancient picture of 
William II. Count of Holland, King 
of the Romans, born A.D. 1227, died 
A.D. 1256: the authenticity of which 
is of course only traditional. 

There is a small and interesting 
portrait, No. 1576, of St. Louis of 
Sicily, BishopofToulouse. This prelate 
was the second son of Charles II. the 
Lame, King of Naples, and of Maria, 
sister and heiress of Ladislaus IV. 
King of Hungary. He was born at 
Nocera in A.D. 1275, and died A.D. 
1298, at the Castle of Brignoles in 
Provence. His cession of his rights 
to the crown of Naples to his brother 
Robert is well-known; and the feeble 
tone of mind, which this act would 
indicate, is well expressed by the fe- 
minine delicacy of his features. Asa 
picture this is a valuable specimen of 
the early Italian schools; the episco- 
pal robes are painted with great care 
and delicacy, and the colouring is of 
the richest tone. We cannot conjec- 
ture the artist; but it is certainly 
worthy of close examination. As a 
likeness it must be classed among the 
works of tradition. 

In the same room, No. 141, which 
is one of the largest in the collection, 
there are placed numerous pictures, 
coming from the former gallery of the 
Sorbonne, They are not of any great 
intrinsic value as works of art; but, 
from their preserving the traditionary 
likenesses of many eminent men, and 
the contemporary portraits of others, 
they are of a certain degree of interest. 
The portraits, for instance, of Albertus 
Magnus (No. 1577), of Dante (No. 
1581), of Boccacio (No. 1596), and 
of several others, all of them more or 
less traditionary, are worthy of a place 
in the collection, which contains a 


large series of the great men of Europe, 


of all nations. Others which we shall 
come upon hereafter are of higher in- 
terest from their being probably con- 
temporaneous with the types they re- 
present. 

No. 1578 is a small and good por- 
trait of Jeanne de Navarre, Queen to 
Philip the Fair of France, and mother 
of Louis X., Philip V., and Charles 
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IV. She was foundress of the famous 
College of Navarre, one of the most 
considerable in the ancient university 
of Paris, and the buildings of which 
(partly of medizval structure, such as 
the hall and chapel, still standing,) 
are now occupied by the Ecole Poly- 
technique. 

Another old and highly interesting 
picture is No. 1582, Isabelle de France, 
daughter of Jeanne de Navarre, and 
consort of the unfortunate Edward II. 
of England. Her features, like those 
of her mother, are noble and agree- 
able. She died A.D. 1357, and was 
buried in a convent of Cordeliers in 
London. 

A portrait of the illustrious Dugues- 
clin, Constable of France, is to be 
found in No. 1592. It is an old pic- 
ture, but the traits are not sufficiently 
in accordance with the received fea- 
tures of that warrior to enable us to 
decide the credit to which it is entitled. 

Near it is a very curious picture, 
which, however, is only a modern 
copy of the original, preserved in the 
Montpensier Collection at the Chateau 
d’Eu. It represents Margaret, Coun- 
tess of the Tyrol, surnamed Maultasche, 
or the sack-mouthed. This appella- 
tion, if the portrait be authentic, was 
not misapplied, and indeed the avhole 
of the features are hardly human. 
Making allowance for the difference of 
complexion, which, in the case of the 
Countess, was of a copper colour, her 
appearance is as nearly that of an 
oran-outan as can be conceived. This 
lady was a personage of no small 
consequence :—She was daughter and 
heiress of Henry, Duke of Carinthia, 
Count of the Tyrol and King of Bo- 
hemia. Her mother was Anne, daugh- 
ter of Wenceslaus Il. King of Bohe- 
mia and Poland. She was born A.D. 
1316, and was married first to John 
Margrave of Moravia, and secondly, 
after a divorce, to Louis I. of Bavaria, 
Margrave of Brandenburg. She died 
in 1369, having, after the death of her 
son, transferred the county of the Tyrol 
to the house of Austria. 

Near to this representation of one 
of the greatest anomalies of physiog- 
nomy, is placed a portrait (No. 1601) 
of one who was endowed with all that 
beauty could do to grace the female 
form : Isabeau de Baviére, Consort of 
Charles VI. of France, Her history 
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is too well known to need any allu- 
sion; but we cannot avoid observing 
that, probably, this queen has been too 
much calumniated, and that the evils 
of the reign are not so much attributa- 
ble to her influence as has been some- 
times asserted. If this picture be 
correct (it is a faithful modern copy of 
one in the Louvre,) Isabeau must have 
been one of those beautiful and volup- 
tuous women, to match whom with 
an idiotic husband was an experiment 
that could not fail of producing un- 
fortunate results. She wears, in this 
picture, the peculiar high head-dress, 
a la Hennin, which she was the first 
to introduce into France. 

Louis, Duke of Orleans, who was 
the favourite brother-in-law, and the 
favoured lover of Isabeau, is pour- 
trayed in a small original picture, No. 
1603, close by her side. His features 
are very agreeable, and there is an air 
of sprightly wit on his countenance 
which perfectly corresponds to what 
we know of his literary and political 
character. We would refer our reader 
to Michelet’s History of France for 
an able sketch of the character cf this 


unfortunate Duke, and, indeed, of his 
times in general. 

No. 1606 is a very valuable portrait 
of Jean-sans-peur, Duke of Burgundy, 
whose history is so intimately mixed 
up with that of the personages just 


named. It is marked merely as an 
‘‘ old picture ”’ in the catalogue, but it 
is one of the best in the collection. 

Two ancient portraits anda modern 
one of Philip the Good of Burgundy, 
eldest son of Jean-sans-peur, are ap- 
propriately placed in this room, near 
the picture of his father. They are 
both of close resemblance to the MSS. 
illustrations, which have preserved to 
us the features of that eminent prince, 
and that which is numbered 1614 is of 
peculiar beauty as to colour and draw- 
ing. 

Close to the latter is No. 1615, a 
highly curious but small modern copy 
of an old picture representing Philip 
the Good holding the First Chapter of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece. The 
Dake is placed under a canopy on a 
throne, dressed in the grand costume 
of the order, and round him are 24 
knights, all in the grand habit. Round 
the picture are inscribed the names, 
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armorial bearings, devices, and cris- 
de-guerre of each knight. According 
to the Catalogue, there is good reason 
to believe that the original picture is 
strictly contemporaneous. 

At the northern end of the room, 
is a large and highly valuable picture, 
of the family of Jean Jouvenel des 
Ursins ; which, whether considered as 
an object of art, oras a most elaborate 
contemporaneous record of the cos- 
tumes of the epoch, (the first half 
of the 15th century,) constitutes one 
of the principal treasures of the Ver- 
sailles collection. 

Jean Jouvenel des Ursins was the 
second son of Pierre Jouvenel, of 
Assenay. He married 20th June, 1386, 
Michelle, daughter of Michel de Vitri, 
Seigneur of Goupilliéres, &c. Jean 
Jouvenel became conseiller au Chatelet 
at Paris, in 1380, and retained the office 
until 1404, when he was made King’s 
Advocate in the Parliament. He had 
previously been appointed Prevét des 
Marchands, in 1388, and afterwards 
in 1413 he was made Chancellor to 
Louis the Dauphin, son of Charles 
VI. When the Parliament was held 
at Poictiers, Jean Jouvenel was its 
President, and he died in that city at 
an advanced age, April 1, 1431. The 
city of Paris was so grateful for the 
many eminent services rendered by 
him, while Prevét des Marchands, 
that it gave to him and his descendants 
a residence in the Ile de la Cité, called 
the Hotel des Ursins, only recently 
pulled down. 

The family had a chapel in the 
cathedral church of Notre Dame at 
Paris, commonly called the Chapelle 
des Ursins, and in the middle of it was 
a monument, upon which were stone 
statues, (kneeling), of Jean Jouvenel, 
and Michelle de Vitre his wife. These 
statues, removed at the Revolution, 
are now placed in the middle of the 
room, No. 141, where the picture we 
are describing, and which was once 
hung on the wall of the chapel just 
mentioned, is also kept. 

The picture represents Jean Jouvenel, 
and Michelle, kneeling before two 
pesks, and behind them their eleven 
children, all in the order of their birth. 
The back-ground of this picture is 
a rich hanging of cloth of gold, sepa- 
rating these personages from a large 
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hall, with a vaulted roof. We may 
remark at once, that the whole is in 
admirable preservation, that the colours 
are very fresh, and the execution of 
the picture of no common degree of 
excellence. We shall now borrow the 
words of Montfaucon : 


“¢ The father and mother are represented 
in this picture with their eleven sons and 
daughters ranged in the order of their age 
and birth, with inscriptions beneath each 
indicating their name and condition in 
life. The father is kneeling with his 
sword by his side, and wearing a surcoat 
charged with his armorial bearings: 
having a book open before him on one 
side, and his casque on the other. His 
wife is also kneeling behind him, dressed 
as a religious sister (the origin of widows’ 
weeds and caps).’’ 

The inscription beneath these two is as 
follows : 

‘¢ These are the representations of noble 
persons, Mesire Jehan Juvenel des 
Urssins, Chevalier and Baron de Trainel, 
counsellor to the king, and of Dame 
Michelle de Vitri his wife, and of their 
children.”’ 

The first of these childen is the bishop, 
with his pastoral crook, mitred and coped. 
His inscription is, 

‘“*Reverend Father in God, Mesire 
Jehan Juvenel des Urssins, Doctor in 
Laws and Decretals,* in his time Bishop 
and Count of Beauvais, afterwards Bishop 
and Duke of Laon, Peer of France, 
Counsellor to the King.’’ 


‘« He was afterwards made Archbishop 


of Rheims, on the resignation of that see 
by his younger brother James. This re- 
signation was confirmed at Rome. This 
James was the youngest of thechildren, 
and is here the last of the band. Next 
comes a lady clad as a religious sister, 
(the widow’s dress) nearly the same as 
her mother. Underneath here is read: 

*‘Jehanne Juvenel des Urssins, who 
was conjoined by marriage with the noble 
man Maistre. Nichola, Brulart, Counsellor 
to the King.’ 

‘*The next is a military man clothed 
in armour with his emblazoned surcoat : 
underneath is read : 

‘Messire Loys Juvenel des Urssins, 
Chevalier, Counsellor and Chamberlain 
to the King, and Bailly of Troyes.’ 

‘* Next come two ladies dressed the 
same as each other:f the first has this 
inscription : 





* Doctor of Civil and Canon Law. 
This personage wrote a History of his own 
times- 

t They wear the tall conical head- 
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‘Dame Jehanne Juvenel des Urssins, 
who was conjoined by marriage with 
Pierre de Chailli’. 

‘* The second has: 

‘ Damoiselle Eude Juvenel des Urssins, 
who was conjoined by marriage to Denis 
des Mares, Escuyer, Seigneur of Doue : 

‘¢ He who follows is Denis Juvenel des 
Urssins, Escuyer, Eschanson of Mon- 
seigneur Loys, Delphin of Viennois and 
Duke of Guienne. 

‘‘The religious sister who follows, has 
this inscription : 

*Seur Marie Juvenel des Urssins, 
Religieuse 4 Poissy.’ 

‘* Afterwards comes the Chancellor: 
he is clothed with his emblazoned surcoat, 
on his knees before an oratory, (oratoire— 
prayer-desk), having a book open before 
him, and near it his casque. The in- 
scription is : 

‘Messire Guillaume Juvenel des 
Urssins, Seigneur and Baron of Trainel, 
in his time Counsellor to the King, Bailly 
of Sens, afterwards Chancellor of France :’ 

‘The one following is Pierre Juvenel 
des Urssins, Escuyer. The last but one 
(penultiéme) is Michel Juvenel des 
Urssins, Escuyer and Seigneur of La 
Chappelle in Brie. The last of all was 
Archbishop of Rheims, and he is here 
seen with his crook, mitred and coped. 
The inscription runs thus : 

‘Very Reverend Father in God, Messire 
Jacques Juvenel des Urssins, Archbishop 
and Duke of Reins, Premier Peer of 
France, Counsellor to the King, and 
President of the Chamber of Accounts.’ ’”” 


Such is the account left us of this 
curious picture, as it existed before 
the Revolution, and we find it cor- 
responding exactly to its present con- 
dition. The features of the family 
were handsome, and the members of 
it look like what history tells them to 
have been, good and loyal gentlemen, 
amiable and virtuous ladies. The 
value of this picture as an authority 
in prints of costume, &c. need not be 
pointed out: no one should visit 
Versailles without carefully examining 
it, and from the circumstance of its 
being of large dimensions, (about 
6 feet by 4 feet), it will immediately 
strike the eye of a stranger on enter- 
ing this part of the gallery. 

H.L. J. 
(To be continued.) 





dress, called the Hennin, (before men- 
tioned,) introduced by Isabeau de Baviére, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Ecclesiastical History of M. L’ 
Abbé Fleury. From the second Gicu- 
menical Council to the end of the 
Fourth Century. Translated, with 
Notes, and an Essay on the Miracles 
of the period. 

A GOOD Ecclesiastical History is 
one of the greatest of all the desiderata 
in our national literature. The very 
principles of the Church of England 
seem to throw her members upon the 
line of inquiry, and that, too, in a re- 
gion singularly hard to explore without 
the assistance of an experienced and 
trustworthy guide. The Church of 
England makes no pretension to in- 
fallibility. Dogmatic statements, bind- 
ing decrees, peremptory rules, these, 
whether rightly or wrongly, (a ques- 
tion not to the present point,) are, as 
a matter of fact, no part of her system, 
but rather alien to her genius. Her 
standard of appeal, in matters of doc- 
trine and discipline, is Holy Scripture, 
as interpreted by the voice of the 
Ancient Church. Now, in these days 
of praiseworthy curiosity, and es- 
pecially on all subjects of a religious 
and ecclesiastical nature, persons are 
naturally and rightly desirous of know- 
ing what actually was the general line 
of teaching and practice in former 
ages of Christianity; an inquiry which 
our own Church, as is evident, far from 
discouraging, even challenges. And 
such curiosity is further stimulated by 
the fact, that the religious views of 
the Ancient Church have been very 
variously represented, according, if one 
may judge, to the wishes, or at least 
unconscious bias, of different theolo- 
gians. The Catholic Church in com- 
munion with the see of Rome finds in 
the general voice of Antiquity a clear 
witness to her actual system of belief 
and worship, not, indeed, in all its de- 
tails, but in the leading principles to 
which those details admit of being re- 
ferred. On the other hand, it is well 
known that the English Reformers pro- 
fessed to discover, in the very same 
authorities which the Catholic Church 
has always pleaded in her own behalf, 
the sanction of those material, and, as 

Gaunt. Mac. Vou. XIX. 
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many consider them, radical changes 
to which they and their foreign coad- 
jutors in the same work were instru- 
mental. Inthe midst of these con- 
flicting testimonies, earnest and rea- 
sonable Christians of our own commu- 
nion are anxious for the opportunity 
of forming an independent judgment 
upon matters of such very solemn 
importance: yet the means of prose- 
cuting such an investigation are, it 
need hardly be said, exceedingly little 
within the reach even of most cler- 
gymen, and still less of religious lay- 
men. The writings of the great Ec- 
clesiastical Doctors are both volumi- 
nous, and, from the language and style 
in which they are composed, difficult 
of access to the ordinary reader. 
Moreover, a merely partial or super- 
ficial study of them is more likely far 
to perplex and mislead than to assist 
the inquirer. Much gratitude is ac- 
cordingly due to the learned persons 
at Oxford and elsewhere who have 
published, and are still engaged in 
publishing, translations of the chief 
patristic writings in a convenient form 
and at a moderate expense. Still, 
however, a learned, accurate, con- 
nected, and impartial history of the 
Christian Church, is a requisite by 
itself. No private and independent 
study of ancient ecclesiastical docu- 
ments will ever supply the place of 
trustworthy guidance in the work to- 
wards which so many are now prompt- 
ed, of forming some distinct idea of 
the general tone and spirit of the 
Church both in the earlier and later 
stages of its progress. For though the 
present argument turns principally 
upon the question of the earlier ages 
of Christianity, no suspicion must be 
entertained of a wish to contrast those 
ages with the times which followed 
them, as if fraught with any exclusive 
or even especial interest to the Chris- 
tian student. The history of the Church 
from first to last is a phenomenon 
which may well excite wonder, even 
where it fails tocommand awe. What 
other system, power, or empire, can be 
named, whose annals reach over so 
2N 
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vast a period? What so insignificant 
in its beginnings, so immense in its 
developments ? What that comes 
before us with such a bold assertion 
of Divine authority, which lays claim 
to so many supernatural interpositions 
in its favour, and whose past triumphs 
and actual position seem to offer, even 


at first sight, so startling a confirma- 


tion of its august pretensions? 

Yet English divines and literati have 
as yet done comparatively little to- 
wards enabling the less learned or less 
disengaged of their countrymen to re- 
gard this wonderful fact in all its 
bearings. The history of the Church, 
indeed, so far as it falls upon the line 
of the later Roman annals, has been 
treated with an abundance of learning 
and ability by the celebrated author of 
the ‘‘ Decline and Fall;’’ but, what- 
ever may be the value, in a Christian 
point of view, of Gibbon’s work as 
the testimony of an adversary, it is 
plainly no substitute for what is here 
recommended,—a complete, consecu- 
tive, and religious history of the 
Church. Nor is Mr. Milman’s un- 
dertaking, honourable as it is to his 
and beyond 


talents and industry, 
question the nearest approach, as far 
as it has yet proceeded, to the work 
here supposed, calculated to supply the 


deficiency in question. At all events, 
the comparative obscurity, after some 
years existence, of a work so eminent 
in merits of a certain kind, and upon 
a subject of such general interest at 
the present moment, as the ‘“‘ History 
of Christianity,” appears to shew that 
the Christian public of England is very 
unwilling to accept even high literary 
excellence, learning singularly varied 
and unaccompanied by a particle of 
pedantry, philosophical reflection in 
union with great playfulness of fancy, 
and power of composition especially 
calculated to recommend any subject 
upon which it is exercised, as a com- 
pensation for scrupulous reverence 
towards the written Word, and a con- 
currence with received modes of inter- 
preting its sacred contents. 

The only remaining work in our 
language which pretends to the cha- 
racter of an ecclesiastical history is 
Milner’s ‘“‘ Church of Christ;”’ a book 
far too superficial, discursive, and full 
of unauthorised theories, to deserve 
the name. In saying this, it is far 


from being intended to undervalue 
Milner’s work, which no one can read 
without much interest, and no one 
can quit without feelings of deep re- 
spect for its amiable author, But itis 
no disparagement to any writer to 
deny him the praise of a successful 
historian of the Church. Rather, in 
the absence of any quarter among 
ourselves in which such praise could 
be bestowed without wearing the ap- 
pearance of satire, we may well feel 
grateful to those who have endea- 
voured, even in a popular and sketchy 
way, like Milner, to convey an idea of 
the wonders which the Gospel has 
wrought upon the face of the earth, 
and yet more upon the hearts of its 
most consistent professors. 

In this dearth of native contribu- 
tions to one important branch of lite- 
rature, theological students have been 
driven upon foreign countries to satisfy 
their need. And thus, while the Cal- 
vinistic party in our Church has 
always espoused Milner, the cele- 
brated work of Mosheim has hitherto 
been the text-book with what is called 
the more orthodox school. Mo- 
sheim’s book is the direct opposite to 
Milner’s. With far more of learning 
than Milner, his work exhibits far less 
of the appearance of piety and thought- 
fulness. Where Milner is discursive, 
he is painfully matter-of-fact; and 
even Milner’s erroneous theories, 
maintained, at least, with ingenuity, 
are a relief by comparison with his 
utter want of ethical tone. 

The translation of Fleury, which has 
given rise to these remarks, is an 
attempt to supply, likewise from a 
continental source, this great and ac- 
knowledged vacuum in the ecclesias- 
tical literature of our own country. 
Fleury, unlike Gibbon, is a Christian, 
and a religious man; and whereas Mr. 
Milman almost seems to speak without 
due reverence of some of the Scripture 
miracles, Fleury receives, not them 
only, but the miracles of the Church in 
addition. Scepticism, at least, or irre- 
ligion, cannot be imputed to him, even 
by an enemy ; and undoubtedly the line 
of credulity (as it may be called) falls 
in better with the present and grow- 
ing temper of the Church of England 
than that of doubt, though it is not 
questioned that something of amedium 
between these extremes would be still 
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more in accordance with the popular 
feeling. But Fleury, besides being a 
religious man and a churchman, was 
evidently a profound and successful 
student of patristic theology. Such, 
then, are his qualifications as an eccle- 
siastical historian, and they must be 
acknowledged to be of primary im- 
portance. On the other hand, a critic 
might be tempted to complain of a 
certain dryness about his book, which 
ill suits with the lofty and attractive 
character of his subject-matter. It is 
full of facts, almost to overflowing ; 
and when we consider that it extends 
to more than a dozen closely printed 
volumes, it may seem unreasonable to 
complain that these facts are insuffi- 
ciently diversified by collateral obser- 
vations. And yet we must feel that 
Fleury’s work (so far like Mosheim’s, 
from which, however, it is honourably 
distinguished in other respects) is too 
much of the nature of a vast memo- 
randum-book. This, however, while 
operating to its prejudice as a popular 
work, will not diminish its value in 
the estimate of those who are less in 
quest of a view, than of materials to 
form one of their own. 

And so it is, that very many passa- 
ges of ecclesiastical history, even in 
that limited portion of it which the 
volume under review comprises, are 
in themselves of so very deep and ab- 
sorbing an interest, that little more is 
required of the historian than to leave 
them as he finds them. Space will 
not allow the proof of this statement, 
except by one ortwo specimens. The 
history of St. Ambrose and the Arian 
Empress Justina has been detailed by 
Gibbon in his usual brilliant but flip- 
pant style; but those who have been 
at once impressed by the facts which 
he has been compelled to disclose, 
and dissatisfied with his mode of ex- 
hibiting them, will not, perhaps, 
grudge the bestowal of a few minutes 
upon the account which a religious 
writer and a Catholic has given of the 
same transaction. 

“* As the feast of Easter approached, in 
the year 385, she sent to St. Ambrose, in 
the name of the Emperor, her son, to ask 
a church of him, where the Arians, who 
attended her, might meet together. At 
first she demanded the Portian Basilica, 
which was without the walls of the city, 
and at this day bears the name of St. 
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Victor; afterwards she asked for the New 
Basilica, which was larger, and within the 
walls. There were sent first to St. Am- 
brose certain of the Comites consistoriani, 
who were councillors of state, requiring 
him to deliver up the Basilica to them, 
and to prevent the people from making any 
disturbance. He replied to them, that a 
Bishop could not give up the temple 
of God. This happened on the Friday 
before Palm Sunday. The next day, 
being Saturday, the Pretorian Prefect 
came into the church, where St. Ambrose 
was attended by the people, and endea- 
voured to persuade him to yield up at 
least the Portian Basilica. The people 
were clamorous against the proposal, and 
the prefect retired to report how matters 
stood, to the emperor. 

‘¢ The Sunday following, after the les- 
sons of the Holy Scripture, and the 
sermon, the catechumens being dismissed, 
St. Ambrose was explaining the Creed to 
some Competentes in the baptistery of the 
Basilica. The Competentes were, as has 
been before said, the chosen catechumens, 
who were prepared during the whole of 
Lent, in order to receive baptism at 
Easter. Whilst St. Ambrose was em- 


ployed in this function, he was informed 
that there were certain Decani sent from 
the palace to put up the imperial hang- 


ings in the Portian Basilica, and that, 
upon this news, a part of the people were 
repairing thither. These Decani were a 
kind of officers of the court; and the 
hangings were tokens to shew that a house 
or any other place was confiscated to the 
Emperor. St. Ambrose, hearing this, 
did not discontinue what he was about, 
but began Mass, that is to say, the Obla- 
tion. While he was offering up the Holy 
Sacrifice, a second message came, that the 
people had seized an Arian Priest, named 
Castulus, as he was passing through the 
street. ‘ On this news (says St. Ambrose, 
writing to his sister,) I could not keep 
from shedding many bitter tears, and 
while I made oblation, I prayed God’s 
protection, that no blood might be shed 
in the Church’s quarrel; or, if so, that it 
might be mine, and that, not for my 
people only, but for the ungodly.’ Atthe 
same time he despatched a number of his 
clergy to the spot, who had influence 
enough to rescue the Ariaa priest from 
his danger. 

‘¢ The court looked upon this resistance 
of the people as seditious, and immediately 
laid considerable fines upon the whole body 
of the tradesmen of the city. Several were 
thrown into prison during the holy week, 
at which time it was the custom to release 
prisoners, according to the laws of the 
last emperors, as also by a decree of 
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Valentinian himself, made that same year, 
385, on the twenty-third of February. 
They indeed who were guilty of high 
treason were excepted by those laws, as 
were also some others. In three days’ 
time, these tradesmen were fined two 
hundred pounds’ weight in gold, and they 
said that they were ready to give as much 
again, on condition that they might retain 
their faith. The prisons were filled with 
tradesmen ; all the officers of the house- 
hold, secretaries, agents of the emperor, 
and dependent officers who served under 
various counts, were kept within doors, 
and were forbidden to appear in public, 
under the pretence that they should have 
no part in the sedition. Men of higher 
rank were menaced with severe con- 
sequences, unless the Basilica were sur- 
rendered. In short, the persecution was 
so violent, that, had an opening been 
afforded, nothing could be expected but 
the utmost cruelty. 

**At length, a fresh interview was 
sought with St. Ambrose, of which the 
following is his own description :—‘ I had 
a meeting with the counts and tribunes, 
who urged me to give up the Basilica with- 
out delay, on the ground that the emperor 
was but acting on his undoubted rights, 
as possessing sovereign power over all 
things. I made answer that, if he asked 
me for what was my own—for instance, 
my estate, my money, or the like, I 
would make no opposition ; though, to 
tell the truth, all that was mine was the 
property of the poor; but that he had no 
sovereignty over things sacred. If my 
patrimony is demanded, seize upon it; 
my person, here Iam. Would you take 
to prison or to death ; I go with pleasure. 
Far be it for me to intrench myself with- 
in the circle of a multitude, or to clasp 
the altar in supplication for my life ; 
rather I will be a sacrifice for the altar’s 
sake.’” Pp. 89—91. 


This narrative certainly sets forth 
the “Church of the Fathers” in avery 
engaging, as well as a very striking 
light; as the champion of Divine 
Truth, the combatant with the powers 
of the world, the enemy of tyrannical 
oppression, the friend of the poor, and 
the guide of the popular voice. 

The ‘Penance of Theodosius,” is 
another passage in ecclesiastical history 
which, like that just quoted, seems to 
throw light upon the words, ‘‘ He 
shall refrain the spirit of princes, and 
is wonderful among the kings of the 
earth.” 


** When St. Ambrose returned to Milan, 
he refused to admit the Emperor Theo- 
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dosius into the church. When the 
emperor represented to him that David 
had committed adultery and murder, St. 
Ambrose answered him immediately, 
‘ As you have imitated his crime, imitate 
his amendment.’ Theodosius yielded to 
the voice of the Church. He retired 
home, where he remained suspended from 
Church communion for eight months. 

‘‘When the Feast of Our Saviour’s 
Nativity was come, he remained shut up 
in his palace shedding tears. Ruffinus, 
the master of the offices, who was most 
intimate with the emperor, came to him, 
and desired to know the reason. The 
emperor, redoubling his tears and sighs, 
said to him: ‘I weep, when I consider 
that the Temple of God is opened to 
slaves and beggars, and shut against me ; 
and so, therefore, is Heaven too. 


ing him that the emperor was coming, 
{when the Saint] fired with Divine zeal, 
said, ‘I forewarn you, Ruffinus, I will 
hinder him from advancing into the sacred 
vestibule: if he will change his royal 
power into tyranny, joyfully will [ too 
submit to the sword.’ Ruffinus having 
heard these words, sent to inform the 
emperor, and advise him to stay in the 
palace. The emperor received the in- 
formation in the midst of the market- 
place, and said, ‘I will go and receive the 
contumely which I have deserved.’ 

‘*' When he came to the enclosure of 
the holy place, he did not go into the 
church, but went to the Bishop, who was 
sitting in the Auditory,* and besought him 
importunately to give him absolution. 
St. Ambrose said, ‘ that in coming as he 
did, he acted as a tyrant; that he had 
done madly against God Himself, and that 
he wus treading His laws under foot.’ 
‘I respect them,’ replied the emperor; 
‘I have no wish to enter the sacred 
vestibule unlawfully ; but I bescech you 
to free me from these bonds, and not 
shut the door against me, which the Lord 
hath opened to all those who repent.’ 
‘What repentance,’ said St. Ambrose, 
‘have you then shewn after so great an 
offence?’t ‘It is for you,’ answered the 





* The Auditory was the place where 
the Bishop, with his Presbyters, used to 
receive the salutations of the faithful as 
they went to the church. 

tT The offence, it will be remembered, 
consisted in the treacherous slaughter, by 
order of the emperor, of 7000 Thessa- 
lonians, who had risen upon the commander 
of the imperial forces. Theodosius re- 
lented after giving the order, and sent te 
countermand it, but too late, 
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emperor, ‘to prescribe what I ought to 
do:’ Upon which St. Ambrose ordered 
him to do public penance . . . and more- 
over required him to pass a law that no 
person should be put to death within 
thirty days after sentence was passed. The 
emperor accepted both these conditions. 
Then St. Ambrose im- 
mediately took off the excommunication, 
and permitted him to come into the 
church. However, the emperor did not 
pray either standing or kneeling; but, 
having stripped off his imperial robes, 
which he did not resume during the whole 
course ofhis penance, heremained prostrate 
on the pavement, repeating these words 
of David: My soul cleaveth to the dust. 
O quicken Thou me according to Thy word. 
As he uttered this, he tore his hair, struck 
his forehead, and watered the pavement 
with his tears, imploring mercy. The 
people seeing him thus humbled, prayed 
and wept with him, and he retained his 
concern for this sin all the rest of his 
life.” pp. 178—180. 


These extracts will serve to give the 
reader an idea of the merits of the 
present translation, which are not in- 
considerable. It is moreover enriched 


by some very learned notes, turning 
simply upon matters of fact, as distinct 


from controversial questions; the 
object of which seems to be that of 
drawing attention to certain principles 
and usages of the ancient Church, which 
are sometimes confidently, but, as it 
appears, untruly, described as theories 
or inventions of later times. 

The translation is prefaced by along 
and elaborate essay on ecclesiastical 
(as distinguished from scriptural) 
miracles ; which may be confidently 
recommended as one of the most 
masterly pieces of reasoning which 
has appeared since the days of Bishop 
Butler. The editor of Fleury, and 
consequently the writer of this dis- 
sertation, is shewn by the initials at 
the end of the Advertisement prefixed 
to the work, to be the Rev. J. H. 
Newman, Fellow of Oriel College. 


Etruria Celtica.—Etruscan Literature 
and Antiquities investigated, &c. By 
Sir William Betham, Ulster King of 
Arms, &c. &c. 

(Continued from p. 49.) 
AMONG the most prominent and 
interesting of various topics which Sir 

William Betham’s volumes embrace, 
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are the celebrated Round Towers: those 
mysterious edifices on which so many 
conjectures have been lavished, and 
that have given rise to some of the 
wildest ideas on the object of their 
construction, which the ever-creative 
imaginations of antiquaries could de- 
vise. Among these we may especially 
notice the opinion of the late Mr. 
O’Brien, that they were commemo- 
rative of Phallic rites, which conjec- 
ture our author observes, 

‘* Propounded in Mr. O’Brien’s ‘ abo- 
minable book,’ as it is styled by the writer 
in the Quarterly Review, is entirely 
grounded on the solitary circumstance of 
the Irish word dot, signifying the phallus. 
His (O’Brien’s) ignorance of the locali- 
ties, as well as the doctrines of Buddhism, 
was extreme; he talks of Persian Buddhists, 
whereas it does not appear that the name 
of Budh was even known in that country.” 


Sir William appears to be compelled, 
in charity to the craft of antiquarian 
seers, to conclude that poor O’Brien 
was mad, and vindicates the Buddhists 
from his aspersions. 


‘« His book throughout exhibits evidence 
of crazed intellect; Buddhism is not the 
worship of the phallus, nor in any degree 
obscene.. .. The Buddhist preached purity 
of morals, and good-will to man. Budd- 
hism still prevails throughout the island 
of Ceylon and in the Burman empire ; a 
more corrupted system also exists in 
China and Thibet. It once prevailed 
over the whole of the north of India and 
the western peninsula ; but was driven out 
by the Brahmins and the followers of the 
abominations of Siva.’’ Vol. II. p. 192. 


We are happy to concur with Sir 
W. Betham in dismissing entirely 
the idea that the round towers had 
any connexion with the Phallica. 

Mr. George Petrie, in an essay ad- 
dressed to the Royal Irish Academy, 
declares that the Round Towers were 
belfries, and that they were also the 
strongholds or keeps for the jewels and 
treasure of the religious houses near 
which they are ever we believe found 
to be constructed. Mr. Petrie further 
shewed from passages in the Irish 
Chronicles, the period at which two 
or three of these round towers were 
actually built; and this would fortify 
the opinion that the antiquity of these 
structures, undoubtedly considerable, 
has yet been much overrated. 

Sir W. Betham finds in them a 
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remarkable similarity with the lofty 
dagobas of the East. 


‘The dagobas of India and the new 
granges of Ireland, bear a strong analogy 
of character, but the topes or round towers 
of India and Ireland are nearly identical 
in structure, and reliques have been found 
deposited in both. It is more difficult to 
believe that they did not originate in the 
same motive than the contrary.”’ p. 196. 


Sir William Betham of course points 
at their sepulchral character. He finds 
in the tumuli heaped on sepulchral 
turrets in Etruria, in the Nuraghi of 
Isili in Sardinia, and in the Piles in 
France, a perfect analogy of construc- 
tion with the round towers of Ireland, 
and considers their common origin to 
be Phoenician; nay the topes of 
Affghanistan are nearly of the same 
character with the remarkable Etruscan 
monument called the Cucumella, in the 
plains of Canino, which partakes of 
the nature of the round tower as well 
as the tumulus. Micali thus describes 
the Cucumella: ‘‘The square tower 
is built solid, and is, at present, 45 
Roman palms high, (about 33 English 
feet,) of irregular construction, without 
mortar. The round tower beside it is 
hollow and conical, and built with 
larger and more regular stones. The 
sepulchre below is well built of large 
oblong squared stones, having a pas- 
sage from the base, with an elevation 
of a sixth (sic), and the steps near it 
cut out of the rock.” 

These coincidences are certainly re- 
markable, but they are not more so 
than that cromlechs (those well known 
structures, the arrangement of which 
is a rude huge stone placed on several 
other pillarstonesassupporters,) should 
be found in Europe, Asia, America, in 
short in every quarter of the world ; 
this is one strong argument of an 
identity of origin for the whole human 
race ; for mankind, however dispersed, 
would carry with them, and retain, 
some few customs derived from their 
earliest progenitors. Stones, placed 
in groups, or singly, ranged in lines, 
in circles, or superimposed on others, 
were the first means which presented 
themselves to commemorate any per- 
son, ceremony, or event, whether a 
burial, a sacrifice, or a victory. This 
the Bible, innumerous passages, clearly 
records, As to cromlechs, Sir W. Be- 
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tham considers them to be purely sepul- 
chral ; he dismisses the ordinary ety- 
mology crwm lech, a crooked or un- 
even stone, and says that crom leach 
means the narrow unfrequented grave, 
from the Irish cro narrow, om unfre- 
quented, deach grave. But surely this 
is much more forced than the plain 
derivations of the Welsh lexicographers, 
crwm, crooked, bowed, bent; llech, a. 
broad flat stone, mid luach, tabula. 
Now the incumbent stones of crom- 
lechs are frequently placed some- 
what higher at one end than the other, 
and thus bend or incline. That crom- 
lech stones were invariably sepulchral, 
we disbelieve. The remarkable stone 
called Arthur’s stone, in Cefn Bryn, 
South Wales, is of the cromlech order. 
]t has never been heaped and concealed 
over with smaller stones; it has, in- 
deed, a vallum of these round it in 
amphitheatrical arrangement, and im- 
mediately under it is—no grave, but a 
spring of water! Surely this was asa- 
cred altar, and at the same time, per- 
haps, a trophy of some memorable act. 

It is a very sweeping assertion, 
indeed, to maintain, that all cromlechs 
were originally covered with earth 
and small stones, and concealed under 
tumuli, p. 173. It leaves the druid 
priesthood no altars, and allows no 
memorial of their existence but grave- 
stones. As to the idea of human 
sacrifices made by the Celte, it is 
merely an inference from the well- 
known fact, that they were practised 
by their priesthood—and if these 
sacrifices were made, there were certain 
localities and structures appropriated 
tothem. But toreturn tothe Round 
Towers. Our author’s matter of fact 
details relative tothem are exceedingly 
valuable, and cannot be perused but 
with the deepest interest. We shall 
therefore proceed to give a compressed 
view of what is now known concern- 
ing them from actual explorations, 
and our readers will not be displeased 
with the view and section of the tower 
of Ardmore, which forms one of the 
numerous interesting illustrations of 
Sir W. Betham’s volumes. 


Our author thinks, 
‘that the opinions and tenets of the 
Buddhist faith supply the strongest 
evidence that the towers of India and 
those of Ireland originated with the same 
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opinions, and were erected for the same 
purpose. In papers published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
he attempted to shew that the Ptolemaic 
maritime geographical nomenclature of 
the Indian seas, were significant of the 
local character and peculiarities of each 
place in the Irish language. This was to 
him a matter of surprise, but at that time 
he did not contemplate that the tenets 
of the Buddhist faith, (the faith, be it re- 
membered, which preceded the Brahmins 
in India), the most ancient faith of all 
India, and still of the island of Ceylon, 
the ancient Trapobana, and the greater 
part of the further peninsula of India 
and China, should be found in perfect 
accordance with that of the Celtic Druids. 
Such, however, is the fact as far as we 
know of the latter, and the remains of 
that people in our island also coincide.’ 
The author then proceeds con- 
jecturally to identify Buddhism with 
the Druidism of the Celtz, and to 
shew that the worship of Baal or 
the sun was common to them both. 


‘The sun, moon, and planets, were 
the Baalim which the ancient Hebrews 
adored. Of Manasseh it is said, that he 
built the high places of Baal, that he 
worshipped all the host of heaven, and 


served them In the countries 
occupied by the Druids and the Buddhists 
are found buildings and tumuli of singular 
and extraordinary construction, so exactly 
similar to each other, and so very peculiar 
and striking, that a common cause for 
their construction in each country almost 
forces itself on the mind; it is scarcely 
possible that effects so very peculiar 
could have originated from different 
causes. 

‘¢ The Indian towers, like the Irish, are 
circular ; they are both solitary buildings, 
with an entrance elevated from 8 to 12 
feet from the ground; they each have 
small apertures for the admission of light 
at regular distances from the elevation, 
with four apertures near the top, at the 
four cardinal points, and each are covered 
with a round or conical top. The 
Buddhist writings declare, that they were 
built over the bones or reliques of their 
saints, or to commemorate some act of 
their incarnate Buddho. In the tower 
of Timahoe, an urn was found which 
contained human bones.’’ 

The above coincidences are certainly, 
in our opinion, sufficient to excite con- 
sideration, although we cannot esteem 
it remarkable that, if different nations 
built round towers, it may be at dif- 
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ferent periods, they should all be fur- 
nished with a door, loop-holes to admit 
light, and a covering at the top. 

The following is a brief abstract of 
the result of the examination of the 
round towers of Ardmore, Cashel, 
Cloyne, Roscrea, Drumboe, Maghera, 
and Trummery, in Ireland, and of Aber- 
nethy and Brechin, in Scotland, as re- 
ported by the author.* Cashel tower, 
on the north of the cathedral, examined 
Sept. 4, 1841. The door twelve feet 
above the base ; the interior filled with 
loose stones, earth, and human bones, to 
the depth of two feet ; under these the 
original stone floor of the edifice, 5ft. 
gin. below the door. The workmen 
penetrated below this to the rock on 
which the tower was erected; small 
fragments of charcoal were found at 
the base of the tower. It had evidently 
been examined before, and the relics 
shew it had been used as a tomb. 
Cloyne tower, near the cathedral of 
Cloyne, county of Cork, had a solid 
floor of broken lime-stone, laid in 
gravel, under which a bed of fine 
black earth, in which were three hu- 
man skeletons, two lying side by side, 
and a third below. Roscrea tower, 
Tipperary, had been examined before ; 
it was found full of human bones at 
15 feet from the door-way. Drumbo 
tower, at the depth of 7 feet, produced 
a skeleton in situ, placed N. W. by 
W. wanting both feet from the knees, 
and the right arm; mixed with the 
earth were found pieces of charcoal, 
also bones of animals, and a few horns. 

The tower of Maghera, or rather 
the remaining stump of the structure, 
had been before examined ; bones, 
earth, and mould, were found mixed 
together. The round tower of Aber- 
nethy, in Fifeshire, was explored in 
1821, by the Rev. A. Small, and others; 
it has floors accessible by ladders, and 
a bell in it. The tradition of the 
county was, that a king of the Picts 
was interred in it. The tale was true 
in substance, if not to the letter, for 
an abundance of human bones were 





* We must not omit to remind our 
readers that in our Magazine for Feb. 
1838, they will find a very interesting 
article on the Round Towers of Ireland, 
by Mr. M‘Skimin, with a plate of the 
tower of Antrim, &c. 
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found under some stone flags at the 
bottom of the structure. Mr. Small 
pronounced it a royal mausoleum. The 
explorations at the round tower of 
Brechin, detailed in a letter from D. 
Black, esq. of Brechin, added nothing 
satisfactory to the fully sufficient mass 
of evidence which the other towers had 
produced as to their sepulchral uses ; 
however, portions of human bones 
were found mingled with those of 
sheep and oxen, and fragments of 
pottery ; these relics Mr. Black plausi- 
bly conjectures were the contributions 
of jack-daws in various ages, and had 
been carried to the top of the tower, 
whence they fell, for building their 
nests, and feeding their young. The 
tower of Trummery, in the county 
of Antrim, is said to have been ex- 
amined, and at the lower part a stair- 
case leading to a sepulchral chamber 
was discovered. — In the latter several 
skeletons were deposited. We now 
close these details with the account 
of the tower of Ardmore, which we 
purposely reserved for this place as 
it forms the subject of the lithographic 
illustration, which has been kindly 
submitted to our use. 

The tower of Ardmore, in the county 
of Waterford, stands on the coast near 
the entrance of Youghal Bay ; it is 
above 100 feet in height, 45 in cir- 
cumference, 15 in diameter, divided by 
projecting bands into four stories at 
unequal distances; the door is 15 feet 
from the ground ; the projecting bands 
are a remarkable feature, and assimi- 
late it in appearance with the Indian 
towers of Boglipoor. Relative to an 
excavation made in the summer of 
1841 at this tower, Sir W. Betham 
quotes the following correspondence. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Odell, 
concerning the excavation at the Tower 
of Ardmore :— 


‘©Tt must be fresh in your memory 
that, in the former excavation, I had to 
sink through a mass of very large stones, 
so closely packed together, that it ws not 
easy to remove them, but without any 
mortar, except where they approached 
or joined the wall of the tower. This 
description, however, applies to the two 
or three lower courses of the stones, for 
the upper were not soclose. Your letter, 
however, and a little of my own curiosity, 
determined me on sinking deeper. To 
work, therefore, I went yesterday, and 
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came at once upon regular courses of 
immense unhewn stones, so packed and 
joined in with the surrounding work, as 
apparently to have formed part of the 
original structure. These stones were so 
close, that it was almost impossible to 
get a crow-bar between them, and they 
were removed with great difficulty. At 
length we got up the last of them, and 
found they had been lying on a bed of 
mortar, quite level and smooth. This 
mortar was exactly level with the external 
base of the tower, and I naturally con- 
cluded we had arrived at a ne plus ultra; 
but, to my great surprise, the crow-bar 
went through into soft mould. So down 
we still went, the stones standing round 
like the sides of a wall, and about a foot 
lower down, across the centre of the tower, 
and lying east and west, we found a 
HUMAN SKELETON!!! But pray come 
and see things yourself.” 


Extract of a letter from Mr. 
Hackett :— 


Middleton, 29th July, 1841. 

“Let me now relate onr proceedings 
since I wrote. Windele, Abell, and 
Keleher, joined me, and we met Mr. 
Odell at Ardmore ; and, on descending, 
we found every thing at the bottom of 
the tower as described in Mr. Odell’s 
letter, except that the bones had been 
collected in a basket, the head and feet 
not having been extracted from the founda- 
tion, where they were so embedded, that 
they could not be extracted. Mr. Odell’s 
letter described the labour in reaching 
the bottom; let me now describe what 
appears to have been the manner in which 
the builders of the tower proceeded. 
They first went about ten feet, or more, 
below the surface, and there laid their 
foundation of large rocks ; about four feet 
from the bottom they laid the body across, 
the head and feet resting on the rocks 
at the opposite side, the body lying on 
a bed of mould, four or five feet diameter ; 
they then continued to carry up the 
foundation, the ends irregularly serrated, 
so as to overlay the head on one side, 
and the feet on the other, they then 
covered the body with about two feet 
of mould, which they covered with a floor 
of mortar ; over this, they wedged in, with 
such force as to render them impervious 
to ordinary labour, large blocks forming 
a compact mass of unhewn stones, and 
above them another layer of similar stones, 
but not so compact ; over this were in- 
dications of another mortar floor, which, 
being only visible at the edges, indicated 
a former attempt at exploration. Only 
about one course or two of large blocks 
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were laid higher than the outside plinth ; 
above these was a loose mass of small 
stones, five or six feet deep, of the same 
kind of stones as the substratum of 
blocks, all of which are different from 
the stone of which the tower was built. 
I am thus minute in the description, be- 
cause it has been suggested that, as the 
skeleton was found lying east and west, 
as the bodies do in the surrounding 
cemetery, the tower had been built over 
a grave unknown to the builders. This 
induced me to examine it with more care, 
and I took with me an intelligent mason, 
who agreed with me that this tower was 
certainly intended as a sepulchre, for 
the whole was carefully and artificially 
prepared for that purpose; first, laying 
down a concrete floor, then four successive 
layers of mason’s work, and finally, above 
these, a second floor of concrete ; all this 
would not be accidentally built over a 
body previously deposited, for the last 
floor and the walls rest on the solid rock. 

“On the 29th of July I received a 
letter from my friend, John Windele, 
of Cork, esq. confirming Mr. Hackett’s 
statements; and on the 18th of August 
following, one from Mr. Odell, stating 
that he had discovered a second skeleton, 
so embedded in the solid work of the 
tower, he had ‘ not been able to extract it, 
but that it can be got out without, in the 
slightest degree, interfering with or 
endangering the foundation, which rests, 
as I had anticipated, upon the rock.’ 
This last circumstance clearly demon- 
strates the suyyestion of the tower having 
been built over a previous grave to be 
erroneous. 

‘In a subsequent letter, dated 
17th August, 1841, Mr. Hackett sent 
me drawings of a section of the tower, 
with floors, masses of stone, and the 
mould, with the body in sifu, and also 
of the several grotesque sculptures in the 
interior of the tower.’’ Vol. II. p. 214. 


The passage marked in italics in 
Mr. Hackett’s letter, which asserts 
that the tower of Ardmore was not 
built over a previous sepulchral deposit, 
is a very important confirmation of 
the opinion we are disposed to adopt 
relative to these edifices. That they 
were almost always adjacent to some 
monastic establishment has been be- 
fore observed. They were popularly 
designated by the Irish as clogteac, 
i, e. campanilia or belfries, and we 
are little inclined to believe that this 
appellation is a corruption of leactard 
‘*monuments of the dead.” But to 
the purpose of bell towers they were 

Gant. Mag, Vor, XIX. 
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not solely nor perhaps invariably ap- 
propriated ; they were the habitations 
as well as the tombs of that order 
of Ascetics, known as Anachorets or 
Anchorites, who were devoted to their 
solitary dwellings with peculiar so- 
lemnity, and whose sanctity was held 
in the highest estimation in the super- 
stitious ages of the Church. There 
is an office in the Romish formularies 
de Anachorita recludendo, and the 
wholeorderof Anachorets and Eremites 
had their rise in a desire to live the 
mortified life of which an example 
was set by the precursor of Christ, 
the Apostle St. John. The insulated 
tower was perhaps an improvement 
on the lofty pillar of Simeon Stylites, 
and more suited to the climate in which 
the Hibernian ascetics dwelt.* The 
Syrian Anachoret, chained to a pillar 
sixty feet in height from the ground, 
resisted, says the historian, 


‘‘the heat of thirty summers, and the 
cold of as many winters. Habit and 
exercise instructed him to maintain his 
dangerous situation without fear or 
giddiness, and successively to assume 
the different postures of devotion; he 
sometimes prayed in an erect attitude 
with his out-stretched arms in the figure 
of across; but his most familiar practice 
was that of bending his meagre skeleton 
from the forehead to the feet; and 
a curious spectator, after numbering twelve 
hundred and forty-four repetitions, at 
length desisted from the endless ac- 
count.’’> 


The race of these miserable devotees 
did not become extinct with the 
existence of this eminent example 
of mortified and useless vitality. 
Almost every great monastery had 
the appendage of a _ neighbouring 
anachoret; in Ireland their dwellings 
were the round towers. Whether these 
towers had their rise in any earlier 
pagan superstitions, cannot we think 
easily be determined. There they led 
a life of penitence and mortification, 


perhaps tolled a bell at the canonical 





* There can be little doubt of the ap- 
propriation of these edifices to purposes 


connected’ with Christianity. Many of 
them bear the symbols of the cross, and 
representations of the passion. Sze our 
Vol. IX. in the plate for Feb. 1838. 

+ Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, &c. chap. 
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hours, and thus called on the country 
at large to join with them in simul- 
taneous prayer. The learned author 
of the Encyclopedia of Antiquities 
has this passage on the subject here 
discussed, 


‘“¢The Mandre, or early monasteries 
of Ireland, are composed of rude 
Cyclopean masonry, without cement, 
being mere superterraneous caverns. An 
exception appears in those singular monu- 
ments the Cloghads, which are ascribed 
to the ninth century. They are tall, 
slender, round towers, annexed to various 
Trish churches, and have been severally 
deemed belfries, habitations of Anchorets, 
minarets, and residences of the wor- 
shippers of fire. Col. Montmorency 
Morres says, that the founders of these 
towers were the primitive Cenobites or 
bishops, the builders and architects being 
those monks and pilgrims who from 
Greece and Rome preceded or accompanied 
our early missionaries, in the 5th and 
6th centuries. They were inaccessible 
to every one but the keeper, and are 
always found at or near monasteries, the 
monks settling near them, not only on the 
account mentioned, but for that of placing 
in them their valuables. They have a 
resemblance to a Roman Pharos, though 
not so massy, and we find long afterwards 
‘a toure to be upon day light a redy 
bekyn, wheryn shall be light gevyng by 
night, to be kept by a hermit.’ Rot. 
Parl. Hen. VI.’’* 


The sacred tenant of one of these 
towers being dead, his body was de- 
posited in the lower portion of the 
building, and in the course of time 
to his remains were added those of 


his successor. This will account for - 


the finding of more than one body 
occasionally within these buildings. 
The practice is in accordance with 
that of the primitive ages; at the 
church of Piran Sabuloe in Cornwall 
the reliques of its founder, St. Piran, 
were found under the altar. 

We have said so much on the subject 
of these towers, that little space is left 
for animadversion on the other topics 
treated on in Sir W. Betham’s volumes, 
—the mythology of the Etruscans—the 
Cabiri, from whom our author considers 
our modern free-masonry to be directly 
derived, &c. His ingenious essay on 





* See Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of An- 
tiquities, under Architecture of the Britons, 
&c. vol I. p. 87. 
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the ring money of the Celtz, now in- 
corporated in the present work, was 
very copiously noticed by the writer 
of this Review, in the Gent. Mag. for 
April, 1837, p. 371. Underthe head 
of the Geography of Italy, Etruria, &c. 
our author labours to reduce the 
classic names of places by the mono- 
syllabic system into Irish roots; one 
example will suffice—Liguria. This 
country is now called Piedmont—the 
name Liguria, the writer affirms, 
implies obviously the rocky coast,—lias, 
rocky,—ur, coast,—ia, country. The 
supposed compound here is evidently 
forced, and the stubborn g in the 
middle of the word opposes an in- 
superable obstacle to the etymology 
suggested. We suspect that there are 
few names in any language which 
might not by such process be resoluble 
into the Iberno-Celtic! In shewing 
that the Etruscans adopted the Roman 
mode of writing numerals, a great 
error is made in the observation that 
the same manner of keeping accounts 
was employed, ‘‘ ¢i// within the last five 
hundred years.” vol. 1. p. 369. Now 
it is well known to every one in the 
least conversant with the subject, that 
the keeping accounts in Roman 
numerals was of frequent practice 
so late as the reign of Elizabeth; nor 
was it altogether abandoned at a still 
lower period. Enough has been said 
of Sir William Betham’s labours, as 
collected in these volumes, to shew 
that they contain matter of the most 
attractive nature to the antiquary and 
philologist. His deductions in the en- 
deavour to establish a favourite theory 
often appear to want the support of 
proof and conviction, yet they are 
the suggestions of a bold, ardent, 
and ingenious intellect. A number 
of facts are brought under the con- 
sideration of the reader, and subjects 
are proposed, the discussion of which 
by the learned may ultimately lead to 
very important decisions. Weare glad 
to see the volumes before us so richly 
illustrated with fac-similes of Etruscan 
inscriptions, drawings of buildings, 
coins, arms, musical instruments, &c. 
Many of the latter articles found in 
Ireland bear evident proof of a classic 
origin. The bronze relique called an 
Etrusco-Phenician nautical compass, 
is, however, surely nothing but the 
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head of a divinity on a lamp; and the 
surrounding ornamental points re- 
present so many saliant rays of glory. 
The maritimecharacterof the Etruscans 
is, indeed, every where indicated by the 
dolphins, anchors, cockle-shells, beaks 
of ships, &c. impressed on their coins. 
That they were acquainted with the 
mariner’s compass is another matter ; 
it is not likely that the property of 
the magnet, if discovered by the 
ancients, would have in the course 
of succeeding ages been forgotten, or 
that it would have remained without 
the slightest incidental notice of the 
Greek and Roman writers. If the 
hypothetical assertions of the author 
should be received with doubt and in- 
credulity by his readers, the curious 
matter which he has detailed will en- 
sure for his volumes a place in the 
libraries of the learned. 

Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society, Vol. I. Part I. 
An Account of the Church of Ottery 
St. Mary, 4to. 1843. 

WE rejoice at the rapid growth of 
the many local societies now in 
course of formation, with the com- 
mon object of preserving and illus- 
trating our national ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture and antiquities, a branch of 
study, of all that relate to the fine 
arts, possessing the highest degrce of 
utility, connected as it so closely is 
with the sacred interests of religion 
and the Church. We may be too san- 
guine in our views, but without allud- 
ing to particular details, which might 
appear an assumption of the spirit of 
prophecy, we anticipate from the spi- 
rit with which the subject has been 
taken up equally by clergy and laity, 
the most happy results to the cause of 
true religion, and through that to the 
country at large; and rejoice in 
witnessing the successful prosecution 
of inquiries, which have for their end 
far nobler and more important objects 
than the mere development ofa correct 
taste, or the establishment of adisputed 
point of antiquarian research. 

The Exeter Society has evinced good 
taste and sound judgment in taking 
perhaps the most striking church in 
the diocese, next to the cathedral, for 
the subject of its first literary essay. 
We thank them for a valuable acces- 
sion to our antiquarian and historical 
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information, and, if we appear to be 
critical, we are sure it will only be 
regarded as the voice of a fellow la- 
bourer in the good cause, pointing 
attention to a subject which has been 
overlooked, and which if attended to 
will increase the general utility of 
their labours. 

The history of the church is satis- 
factorily elucidated, correcting errors 
into which Bishop Gibson and Risdon 
had fallen. The earliest notice of the 
parish is in a charter of St. Edward 
the Confessor, whereby he granted 
*quandam villam nomine Ottregium,” 
to ‘‘the Holy Mother of God and ever 
Virgin Mary of the city of Rouen, for 
the salvation and redemption of the 
donor’s soul, and that the Virgin 
might be an intercessor for his sins 
with our Lord Jesus Christ; whom she 
begat incarnate of the Holy Spirit.” 
Now, although there is no mention 
in Domesday or other ancient records 
ofachurch there, we cannot agree with 
the author that the chapter utterly 
disregarded the spiritual charge of their 
tenants, for there is little doubt that 
their grange at Ottery was accompa- 
nied by a church or chapel dedicated 
to the Virgin patroness of Rouen, and 
from which the village probably de- 
rived its name, for, as far as we know, 
conventual granges were always ac- 
companied with their house of worship, 
humble perhaps in dimensions, but 
often beautiful in their architecture. 

The history of the present church 
commences with the year 1260, in 
the December of which, Walter 
Bronescourt, Bishop of Exeter, per- 
formed the dedication of the church 
of ‘* St. Mary de Ottery,” being (at 
least in great part) the present struc- 
ture, which was undoubtedly erected 
at that period, though subsequently 
augmented and improved by the muni- 
ficent John de Grandison, Bishop of 
Exeter. 

At the time of the spoliation of the 
splendid foundation of Bishop Gran- 
dison, forty members of the college, 
nineteen being priests, daily and 
nightly assisted at the sacred offices 
in their proper habits; and the grand 
church, parochial as well as collegiate, 
and four chapels, were allotted to the 
spiritual wants of the parishioners. 
After that disastrous period, though 
some portions of the possessions of the 
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college were restored by Henry, two 
priests and one church were deemed 
sufficient to meet the altered views of 
religion. The endowment of the new 
benefice was vested in a lay corpora- 
tion, very similar to that which governs 
the once splendid Church of St. Mary- 
Overy, Southwark, and the result in 
both cases has been much litigation 
and trouble. 

In an architectural point of view the 
church is a structure of no common 
interest.* The cathedral of Exeter, 
it is well known, is flanked by two 
massive towers, which, by a bold ex- 
pedient, have been converted into 
transepts. In the present church this 
peculiar feature of the cathedral bas 
been imitated; but the towers have 
from their foundation been used 
for transepts; being it is believed 
the only instance of such an arrange- 
ment in England, although in parish 
churches a single tower is often met 
with forming one of two transepts. 
Groined throughout with stone, and 
rich in every variety of the pointed 
style, the church is one well worthy 
of holding the first rank in the Trans- 
actions of the Society. 


‘¢ The genuine effect of the exterior is 
that of boldness and simplicity rather than 
richness; the grouping of the towers 
with the projecting chapels and porches, 
and the variety of style shown by the lan- 
cet windows of the aisles and transepts, 
by the singular windows of the cleres- 
tory, and by the perpendicular work of 
the north chapel, impart a picturesque 
character, which is so often found in the 
structures of the Middle Ages, and so 
rarely in the uniformity of modern archi- 
tecture.”’ 


The bosses of the ceiling of the 
nave are rich in heraldry, sculpture, 
and painting, and those of the chancel 
are decorated with statues represent- 
ing the Blessed Virgin, attended by 
female saints, in no wise inferior 
to those impersonations of purity and 
loveliness which we meet with in the 
sculptures of this age, wherever fana- 
tical violence has allowed them to exist. 

The ancient fittings-up of the church 
still remain, the stalls with the found- 
ers’ arms over them, misereres hidden 
jn corners and among pews, and the 





* See a view of the Church of St. Mary 
Ottery, by W. Alexander, esq. F.S.A. 
jn Gent, Mag. for April 1819, 
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rood screen cut up to form the fronts 
of two galleries; these pews, the usual 
** wooden deformities,” as they are 
properly styled by the author, fill up 
the interior, concealing the ancient 
work, and hiding and mutilating the 
canopies of ancient tombs. But a 
brighter day appears to be dawning on 
this fabric. The litigations, now termi- 
nated by a satisfactory award, and the 
restoration of the corporate funds to 
their legitimate purposes, seem to pro- 
mise 

‘that the church with its dependen- 
cies will be restored in time to much of its 
pristine splendour ; that we shall see the 
internal walls and pillars cleared of their 
white-washed bedaubments; the Lady 
Chapel, and that on the north side of the 
chancel, thrown open and restored ; the 
whole church new seated with open 
benches, and the pavement throughout 
fresh laid with good stone or encaustic 
tiles.’’ 

And as an earnest of what may be 
anticipated, we find ‘‘ the liberality 
and good taste of some of the more 
wealthy residents of the parish have 
already commenced a system of resto- 
ration in repairing the stone work of 
the piers and arches, in opening the 
niches over them in the nave, and re- 
newing the elaborate reredos or altar- 
screen,” the restoration of which has 
been conducted by Mr. Blore. 

The ancient reredos was a structure 
of great beauty; the design showing 
the usual symbolical threefold divi- 
sions, throughout its decorative por- 
tions, which we have always met with 
in this beautiful class of structures. 
The projecting canopies had_ been 
chiselled plain, probably by order of 
Queen’ Elizabeth’s commissioners, 
and plastered over. On the removal 
of this covering the old work was 
found to have been originally richly 
painted and gilt, and outlines of images 
might be seen in the niches; and the 
altar-table, “‘ which had originally been 
let into the wall by a groove in the 
stone work, was removed.’”’ On the 
frieze a series of shields with armorial 
bearings had been painted, which have 
been carved in stone in the new 
work, but which, nevertheless, ought 
te have been coloured. 

There are some peculiarities in the 
architecture and arrangements worthy 
of notice. The Lady Chapel has a 
magnificent screen and gallery at the 
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west-end, which was doubtless a rood- 
loft peculiar to that chapel. 

“« Around the walls of the church, both 
externally and internally, are distributed 
quatrefoils with the representation of the 
Virgin Mary bearing across. These we 
believe are marks of the episcopal conse- 
cration of the church, and are fixed 
wherever the bishop in his progress 
touched the walls with the holy chrism 
during that ceremony.” 


This was the opinion of the late 
intelligent antiquary, Mr. Gage Roke- 
wode, but the subject is still open to 
inquiry. 

From the Register of Baptisms the 
following extracts are made : 

*¢ 1730, Jan. 22. Isaac, son of John and 
Elizabeth Hurd. He was afterwards Sir 
Isaac Hurd, Garter Principal King at 
Arms. We believe he always spelt his 
name Heard.” 

‘©1750, June 6. Joanna, daughter of 
William and Hannah Southcott. She was 
the celebrated (notorious) impostor, Jo- 
anna Southcott.’’ 

“©1772, Dec. 30. Samuel-Taylor, son 
of John and Ann Coleridge, the vicar, 
born Oct. 21 last, about eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon.” 


The church is rich in heraldic deco- 
rations; but what we regard as a se- 
rious omission in a work of this 
kind, is that in no one instance the 
blazon of the armorial bearing is an- 
nexed to the notice of its existence. 
We constantly hear of the arms of 
various familiesand individuals noticed, 
as those of Grandisson, Montacute, &c. 
but the reader is left in the dark as to 
the description of such arms. Al- 
though Mr. Pulman, Richmond herald, 
has furnished the work with genealogi- 
cal notices of the families to whom the 
nine shields on the altar-screen be- 
long, the reader is thrown on his 
own heraldic knowledge to ascertain 
what the armorial bearings were. In 
all antiquarian works, more especially 
those which treat on churches, the va- 
lue of this decoration cannot be too 
highly appreciated ; many a benefactor 
has no other record, and many a link 
has been supplied by the existence of 
such a memorial ; but without adding 
the technical blazon it is of little use 
to say, Here the arms of this family 
exist, or There is a coat of arms; and 
the omission is the more to be regretted 
from the scarcity of shields of the pe- 
riod; when we observe the general 
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care and accuracy with which the work 
has been written, the omission ap- 
pears the more striking. 

The following heraldic notice from 
a MS. in the College of Arms, and a 
passing allusion to the Montacute 
arms, are the only instances of heraldic 
information given. 


‘¢ These arms, viz. ‘ Paly of six argent 
and azure on a bend gules, three eaglets 
or,’ were the original bearings of Gran- 
disson. They were, however, adopted by 
the Cadet branches of the family, accord- 
ing to the practice of those days, of 
which there are numerous examples, with 
some variation of the changes: Thus 
Otho de Grandisson (whose obiit was 
kept at Ottery), the uncle of the founder, 
bore on the bend three escallops in lieu of 
the eaglets; Sir Otho de Grandisson, bro- 
ther of the founder, bore three buckles in 
lieu of the eaglets; and the Bishop of 
Exeter, in allusion to his episcopal dig- 
nity, bore a mitre in lieu of one of the 
eaglets.”” P. 40. 

We have extended our notice of this 
work so greatly, that we have only 
room to notice shortly a few other 
particulars, 

The engravings, ably executed in 
outline by J. Le Keux,show the principal 
features of the edifice, exterior as well 
as interior, with details. The drawings 
were made by J. Hayward, esq. archi- 
tect, and presented by him as a gift to 
the Society. The architecture of the edi- 
fice and the details are shown with 
great accuracy. Three beautiful wood- 
cuts by O. Jowett represent the seals 
of the college and of the founder. It is 
observable that the arms upon the 
latter seal show three eaglets on the 
bend and no mitre; in this respect ap- 
pearing to shake the accuracy of the 
MS. in the College of Arms ; although 
it is true the assumption of the mitre 
might have been afterwards made. The 
other woodcut shows the font. 

The Society acknowledges the 
friendly assistance of the Rev. George 
Oliver of Exeter, and of John Gid- 
ley, esq. for several of the documents 
collected in the Appendix, which form 
a very valuable portion of his work. 
The architectural description is by 
Mr. Hayward; and for a part of the 
history of the church, and the arrange- 
ment of the documents, the Society 
is indebted to J. G, Coleridge, esq. of 
Ottery. 


We cannot finish our review more 
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appropriately than with the conclud- 
ing sentence of the historical account ; 
and truly do we regret that the words 
may be so generally applied to a great 
number of our ecclesiastical edifices, 
besides the church of St. Mary 
Ottery. 


** In closing our account of the history of 
this venerable and time-honoured struc- 
ture, we are mournfully excited to a com- 
parison of its present with its ancient 
state; of the splendid possessions con- 
ferred by the noble founder of the col- 
lege, and its subsequent benefactors, with 
its present impoverished condition. We 
think of the time when the praises of God 
were day and night poured forth within 
its sacred walls, and when the spiritual 
and temporal wants of all within the in- 
fluence of those who worshipped there, 
were supplied by their care and bounty ; 
and we would earnestly pray for more of 
that devout spirit of love for God and 
religion, which actuated the founders of 
this ancient church, and led them to sa- 
crifice self to the honour of his Holy 
Name.”’ 

A Statement of the Condition and Cir- 
cumstances of the Cathedral Church 
of Hereford, made by the Very Rev. 
John Merewether, D.D. F.S.A. 
F.R.S. Dean, on Jan. 4 and 21 at 
Diocesan and County Meetings, held 
at Hereford and Ludlow. 

Report of a Survey of the Dilapidated 
Portions of Hereford Cathedral in 
the year 1841. By the Rev. Robert 
Willis, M.A. Jacksonian Professor, 
Cambridge. 


WE observe with great satisfaction 
that an advertisement has appeared for 
a contract for the repairs of the great 
tower of this cathedral, the condition of 
which, as detailed in these publica- 
tions, was so alarming, that we might 
rather have expected, by this time, to 
have read of the total destruction of 
the edifice, if the Dean’s timely and 
zealous appeal had not been liberally 
responded to. It is pleasing to see 
that the substantial restoration of a 
most important part of the church 
has been undertaken, and that there 
is now a confident anticipation that 
the noble edifice will not experience 
a second calamity like that which led 
to the ruin of the nave, and the con- 
sequent innovation upon the original 
architecture, by the ignorance and pre- 
sumption of the architect, a calamity 
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greater, perhaps, than even the fall of 
the tower. 

Still, there is much more to be 
effected to ensure the stability of the 
cathedral, and to render it appropriate 
for the holy purposes for which it is 
designed ; and although we have de- 
layed the notice of the work later than 
we ought to have done, it is satisfac- 
tory to know that it is not too late, and 
that those to whom it is addressed 
have still much to do on their parts 
before the grand work undertaken by 
the dean and chapter can be accom- 
plished. 

We rejoice to see clergymen stepping 
forth in the character of guardians of 
the fabric of the sacred edifices com- 
mitted to their care. It reminds us of 
those past times, when the mitred 
prelates and abbots, equally with the 
parochial pastor, felt it was a sacred 
duty to render the material fabric in 
which they exercised their mediatorial 
functions, commensurate in beauty 
and dignity with the sacred offices 
they were appointed to celebrate within 
its walls. 

In these days of affected spirituality 
it is the happiness of the cathedral 
church of Hereford to be governed by 
a dean who has not learned to des- 
pise the sacred walls in which the 
dwelling of God has been placed; ‘‘and 
there continued in his blessing and 
his mercy twice or even thrice as long 
a period as was vouchsafed to Solo- 
mon’s more visibly, but not more 
vitally, distinguished temple;” but 
which at length appeared to be yielding 
to the ravages of time, exercised on a 
fabric not so firmly constructed as the © 
generality of ancient churches. 

So soon as the attention of the 
dean was called to the dilapidated and 
even dangerous state of the fabric, no 
time was lost in assembling the clergy 
and laity of the diocese, and, with the 
zeal and energy of the churchmen of 
old, the dean urges the claims of the 
cathedral, not only ‘‘as the most 
splendid monument of masonic skillin 
the district, and that of an age which 
is reckoned by centuries, but as the 
‘venerable and still beautiful mother- 
church of the whole diocese, which 
ought to be both the pattern and the 
pride of her handmaids, her fellow 
helpers in the work of the ministry, 
and of all who derive spiritual benefit 
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from those, her daughters, who are 
located in each surrounding parish.’ ” 

When we turn from the warm and 
eloquent advocacy of the claims of the 
structure on public attention to the 
mere business part of the address, we 
are amazed, on reading the detail of 
the state of the building, that an edifice 
so dilapidated and neglected, so desti- 
tute of substantial repairs, and on 
which so much care had been bestowed 
to conceal the reality of its condi- 
tion, should not long since have fallen 
into a heap of ruins. 

When we read that on clearing away 
the white-wash and plaster, so ably 
characterized by Dean Merewether as 
“the plague spot, the spreading plague, 
which mars the beauty of our eccle- 
siastical fabrics,” cracks of four inches 
wide in the soffites of the main arches 
appeared ; that the external and in- 
ternal ashlars were unconnected ; that 
the core of the wall had no connection 
with the ashlar ; and that the bulging 
of the walls had created a visible ap- 
pearance of danger; it is plain that 
defects existed which called for imme- 
diate and expensive remedies, and 
would necessarily require an extended 
outlay of money. 

We cannot follow the dean through 
the whole of the long catalogue of de- 
fects and decays that occupy the 
greater part of his report, or the very 
absurd expedients which different job- 
bers have devised for supporting the 
structure, all of which only helped to 
disfigure and injure what they ought 
to have supported, and only masked 
the injury which they ought to have re- 
medied; a brief extract will more effec- 
tually shew the nature of the dean’s 
plans. ‘‘ The object, 1 trust, will be to 
effect a sound and complete restoration 
ofthearchitectural features ofeach part; 
this principle, I earnestly hope, will be 
the polar star which will guide us in all 
we have to do. Restoration is the 
grand object to be achieved, not mend- 
ing nor patching.” 

The remedies for the evils pointed 
out, are, first, a series of substantial 
repairs to counteract the decays and 
cracks which have arisen from the 
effects of time, and secondly, such 
alterations as are necessary to render 
the character of the building solemn 
and appropriate. Among these latter 
is the removal of the wretched altar- 
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screenand the equally wretched painted 
window above, a composition which 
forms, it will be recollected, the sub- 
ject of one of Mr. Pugin’s most forci- 
ble contrasts. The restoration of the 
ancient architecture naturally follows, 
and the reconstruction of an appro- 
priate window of early character, in 
lieu of the modern one; the choir is to 
be paved with encaustic tiles; pews 
discarded ; the organ not to be placed 
as before between the choir and nave, 
but erected in one of the transepts. 

To effect all these desirable objects, 
including the restoration of the Lady 
Chapel, a sum less than 18,0001. is 
required; but as the funds of the 
chapter are very limited, and what can 
be done by this body will be given with 
no sparing hand, further assistance is 
required, and we have the highest 
confidence that the dean’s eloquent 
and touching appeal will not only be 
the means of supplying the deficiency, 
but will enable him to carry out his 
plans to the fullest extent. The sum 
subscribed by the bishop, and the cler- 
gy, and officers of the cathedral, alone 
amounted to 4,7711/., and it is pleasing 
to see the spirit in which all have 
joined to aid the good work, from the 
diocesan to the chanters. 

There are persons ever ready to raise 
a captious objection, however granda 
design may be. We could scarcely read 
with a serious countenance the com- 
plaint of one of such objectors. It was 
said that the alarming condition of the 
Lady Chapel “ arose from the dean’s 
rashness in removing the earth from the 
base of the building some five or six 
years ago.”” Justly may the dean say, 
“that it is hardly necessary to refute 
such an erroneous surmise, although it 
may serve to shew how generally un- 
worthy of attention any such mere 
fancies must be.”” He then states that 
the Lady Chapel and its crypt had 
become dry since the removal of the 
earth, having previously been damp. 
The Cambridge Camden Society has 
laboured to point out the injuries arising 
from the accumulation of earth on the 
outside of churches; and we believe 
there are few who have visited any 
number of ancient churches, who will 
not feel assured that nothing is more 
injurious to the stability of the struc- 
ture, or dangerous to the health of the 
congregation, than this accumulation 
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ofearth. We have lately seen churches 
in which four feet of earth have been 
removed from the walls, and the good 
effects have been unquestionable. 

An Appendix contains some valuable 
antiquarian information, including an 
Essay on the monument of one of the 
Bohun family in the Lady Chapel; a 
bull of Pope John XXII. 1319, con- 
firmed by the Bishops of Salisbury and 
Hereford, which was the foundation 
of the present fabric fund; a list of do- 


cuments relating to the fabric; and a | 


series of obiits of benefactors, from 
the calendar of an ancient missal, 
** secundum usum Herefordensem.” 

The dimensions of the church are 
accurately given, and the work con- 
tains a very long list of testimonials 
to the ability of Mr. Cottingham, 
whose professional skill as an engineer 
and architect have been called into 
requisition to effect the repairs; but, 
without detracting the least from the 
merits of any member of the architec- 
tural profession, we feel the greater 
satisfaction when an enlightened cler- 
gyman, imbued with just feelings, and 
possessing knowledge of what a church 
ought to be, takes a leading part in the 
superintendence of a work of this kind. 

The engravings shew the Lady Cha- 
pel exhumed and restored, the dan- 
gerous state of the former eastern wall, 
a singular pointed arch discovered at 
the entrance of the Lady Chapel, a 
contrast between the old altar-screen 
with its niches and urns, the paltry 
window above, and the sham curtain 
over it, with the splendid Norman arch 
disclosed by itsremoval; and some other 
plates shew the frightful cracks which 
existed in the masonry, as well as the 
inefficient mode in which, at a for- 
mer period, their progress was at- 
tempted to be resisted. 

The Rev. Professor Willis has made 
an accurate and minute survey of the 
dilapidated portions of the cathedral, 
which he has embodied in his report 
made in the year 1841. The valuable 
information conveyed by this gentle- 
man is highly satisfactory, as it shews 
that the greater part of the settlements 
in the building which appear so alarm- 
ing are of great antiquity, and may 
even have taken place very soon after 
the building was founded, and that 
there is no fear of their going further ; 
and it is further satisfactorily ascer- 
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tained that the cathedral rests on a 
solid bed of gravel, of great depth, 
formingan unexceptionable foundation. 

Itseems therefore to be satisfactorily 
established by Mr. Willis, that the an- 
cient settlement in the masonry of the 
tower had taken place before the year 
1300 ; thus a weight of anxiety for the 
ultimate stability of the cathedral is 
removed, and all that remains to be 
done is to keep up the stability of the 
pile, and to repair the unavoidable 
decays of time. 

A peculiar description of masonry in 
the interior of the tower, aptly termed 
by the professor ‘‘ gigantic stone 
gratings,” which he considers was 
adopted for the sake of lightness, is a 
remarkable feature in the construction 
of the cathedral, and is deserving the 
attention of the architect. 

We cannot do justice to Mr. Wil- 
lis’s report by an abridgment, so that 
we shall not further notice its contents 
than by alluding to one of the most 
bungling attempts at reparation which 
was, perhaps, ever attempted. Jn the 
early part of the last century an ex- 
pedient was resorted to for propping 
up the main arches of the tower, which 
would have disgraced a working mason 
or a bricklayer,—a sort of prop, widen- 
ed at the top by means of two segments 
of arches, was placed below the soffites 
of the arches of the great tower. This 
piece of clumsy masonry is thus cha- 
racterized by Prof. Willis: “It is im- 
possible to conceive a more injudicious 
or useless work than it presents; in 
fact the masonry is so absurdly ar- 
ranged, that it is unable to support 
itself. The mass has settled in two 
parts upon its two segmental arches, 
straightening them, and descendirg 
and abandoning the arch it was in- 
tended to support.” In additionitgave 
an unsightly appearance to the tower, 
besides creating an idea of danger in 
the eyes of the spectator. This masonry 
isto beentirely removed, much tothe im- 
provement of the interior of the church. 

This report is pleasing, as it serves 
to remove doubts of the stability of the 
church, and on that account gives en- 
couragement to the friends of the resto- 
ration to proceed in their good work, 
to which every ecclesiastical antiquary 
and sound churchman will add his 
prayer, that it may be speedily and 
successfully accomplished. 
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The History and Topography of Wye. 
By W. 8. Morris. 8vo. pp. x. 197. 
Eight plates. 


WYE is a small town in Kent, on 
the river Stour, between Canterbury 
and Ashford, and has been supposed 
to have been once permeated by the high 
road from the metropolis to Dover. 
Leland called it ‘‘a pratie market 
tounelet ;”” but its market is held no 
longer. It has, it is evident, declined, 
not increased, in importance; but this 
rather improves than diminishes its 
claims upon the historian. The manor, 
which had been held in demesne by 
the Saxon kings, was given by the 
Conqueror to the abbey which he 
founded in commemoration of his great 
victory ; and the monks of Battle sub- 
sequently claimed sac and soc, and all 
the forfeitures justly due to the crown, 
from the twenty-two hundreds of Kent, 
which had been of old appertinent to 
this manor, that is, as Lambarde tells 
us, the whole of the lathe of Scray. 
Even when again granted out by Queen 
Elizabeth, subsequently to the dissolu- 
tion of monasteries, it was called the 
Royal Manor of Wye, and the title is 
still retained in legal documents. 

The manor-house must have been 
one worthy of such an estate, as there 
are records of several of our kings 
having sojourned there on their pro- 
gresses, and Lambarde even states that 
Edward the Second spent here the 
whole Christmas which occurred be- 
tween the funeral of his father and his 
own coronation. It is most probable 
that the abbot of Battle maintained 
here a mansion fit for his own occa- 
sional residence; but no particular 
account of it is preserved. Respecting 
another and doubtless contemporary 
manor-house in the parish, called 
Aldons, we find this remarkable par- 
ticular : 


P. 39. ‘In proof of the antiquity of 
the old house, I may mention that, when 
it was taken down a few years since, on 
removing the pavement of the kitchen, a 
circular fire-place was found in the cen- 
tre, dug in the clay (of which the original 
floor consisted), having in it wood ashes 
between two and three feet in depth. 
This fire-place was without any chimney, 
the smoke having been allowed egress 
through the rafters (which were much 
blackened,) and through lattice doors, 
provided for the same purpose, in the roof 
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of the building, which consisted only of 
one story.’’ 


The article of chimneys was one of 
the three things which were “ marvel- 
lously altered ” in the 16th century. 
There were oldmen yet dwelling inthe 
village where Harrison remained, 
(which, we take it, was in Kent,) in 
whose young days there were not 
above two or three chimneys, if so 
many, in most uplandish towns of the 
realm, (the religious houses and ma- 
nor-places excepted,) but each one 
made his fire against a reredosse in the 
midst of his hall. (Description of 
England.) 

Of the several manors and mansions 
in the parish of Wye, our author’s ac- 
counts are mainly derived from Hasted. 
The only other respect in which the 
place is specially remarkable, is the 
nativity of John Kempe, Archbishop 
and Cardinal, who, with his nephew 
Thomas, Rishop of London, werescions 
of the knightly house of Kempe, of 
Olantigh, in this parish. The Arch- 
bishop founded here a college, with 
a grammar school annexed. The lat- 
ter was revived by Edward the Sixth, 
and the college buildings still exist, 
the present school-room being formed 
from the ancient chapel. Of these 
institutions our historian gives a full 
account, including the statutes, which 
were not before published. The Rev. 
Philip Parsons, whose name is en- 
rolled among the series of Kentish 
topographers, was for half a century 
perpetual curate of Wye, and master 
of the grammar school. In his old 
age, and since, the school, like many 
others of the same class, fell to entire 
decay ; but it has “ once more risen to 
its ancient rank and standing, through 
the indefatigable exertions of the pre- 
sent head-master, the Rev. Robert 
Billing, M.A.” ; though we are sorry 
to observe that an exhibition to Lin- 
coln college, Oxford, bequeathed by 
Sir George Wheler in 1724, has not 
yet been recovered. 

In most respects Mr. Morris’s work 
is compiled from the sources of ap- 
proved use in topographical works,* 





* A little further inquiry, however, 
would no doubt have procured him access 
both to the MSS. in the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s library at Stowe, mentioned in 
p- 31, and to the es in the archiepis- 
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including an account of the barrow- 
digging upon Wye downs, and a bo- 
tanical catalogue, His plates are very 
fairly executed. He gives views of 
Wye bridge ; Olantigh house, a great 
square building, inlaid, by way of 
ornament, with a sunken tetrastyle 
portico (the taste of John Sawbridge, 
esq. an alderman of London) ; of the 
church; the sepulchral brasses of a 
lady and her two husbands ; * the in- 
terior of the college, now disfigured 
by some heavy brick cloisters, in the 
place of those erected by the founder ; 
its exterior, with the school-house ; 
and a plate of the college seal, tokens, 
&c. The last is an unintentional but 
most complete exposure of the defects 
of the machine engraving brought for- 
ward by Collas and Bates: for in the 
centre of the plate the seal of Wye 
college is given by that method, an 
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almost unintelligible and illegible mass, 
and above is the same seal moderately 
well drawn and engraved. Itis evident 
that this plan is not suited to the mi- 
nute parts of either seals or medals. In 
this respect it has much disappointed 
us; for, had it been so, it would have 
been very eligible as the faithful re- 
flector of characteristics which escape 
the observance of an inexperienced 
draughtsman ; as, in the present in- 
stance, the two saints, Gregory and 
Martin, the one a pope and the other 
a bishop, have both in the original 
their right hands raised in the posture 
of benediction, which is not made ap- 
parent in the engraving. 

Altogether the book is highly credit- 
able to its author; but it would be 
contrary to our rule in such cases, if 
we passed without censure its want 
of an index. 





Examples of Encaustic Tiles. Part III. 
—It has given us great pleasure to re- 
ceive this continuation of a work so use- 
ful for practical purposes and interesting 
to the antiquary. The revival and culti- 
vation of the pointed style is certain to 


entail with it a revival of its accompany- 


ing ornaments. The materials which Mr. 
J. G. Nichols, has accumulated,i n the 





copal registers at Lambeth, of which the 
titles are stated in p. 56. Respecting 
Hollar’s print of the monumental column 
to Mrs. Eliz. Cole, for which he is at a 
loss in p. 78, he would have found in J. 
R. Smith’s Bibliotheca Cantiana, p. 332, 
that it was the frontispiece to a funeral ser- 
mon preached and published by Samuel 
Bernard, D.D. 4to. 1652. 

* A tasteful, though unpretending, work 
of art, and as well reduced on the copper. 
One of the gentlemen it represents, if we 
may believe the sepulchral poet, had per- 
sonal claims to so fair a memorial. 


John’ Andrew justus, Thomas Palmereq’ ve- 
nustus, 

Exempti seculo clauduntur marmore duro; 

Consors et similem imitatur Alicia cladem, 

Ut vivant Christo non immemor, te precor, 
esto. 

There appears to have flourished in the 
college of Wye some Latin poet of a more 
facile style than was usual at the period. 
Here is another specimen. 

Qui jacet hic claro decoratus honore sepulchri, 

Supplex querit opem, lector amice, tuum; 


Tu votis Summum precibusque precare To- 
nantem, 


Possit ut xterne lucis adire locum. 


specimens of encaustic tiles exhibited in 
this work, cannot but highly improve the 
appearance of the interior of our churches. 
Nothing forms so pleasing and rich a 
flooring as the reduplication of elegant 
patterns. The editor has given us a 
beautiful example from the Chapter House 
at Westminster in plate No. 50 of his 
work, where four tiles are happily repre- 
sented in juxta-position, forming together 
a rich cross-fleury with gracefully flowing 
arabesque borders. The placing the tiles 
together, where it is needful to show the 
combined effect intended, is just the im- 
provement we have desired, and we trust 
will be followed up by the judicious edi- 
tor to some extent. No. 52 might have 
been treated in this way with great ad- 
vantage. Wherever this repetition of the 
= of the whole of a pattern has not 

een given, the expedient for gaining the 
general effect of the tiles in combination, 
is to place a piece of square, but un- 
framed, looking-glass against the edge of 
the pattern represented in the print, when 
the corresponding counterpart may be 
seen, together with the part delineated. 
The tile from the Priory of Lewes, repre- 
senting a knight on horseback, wearing 
his close tilting helmet and couching his 
lance, is a very curious and early exam- 
ple of these tessellations. The figure is 
a good deal defaced by age; it wears the 
ancient pryck spur; the top of the shield 
held before the body can just be distin- 
guished. The date of the tile is about 
the reign of Richard I. The two tiles in 
combination, (which may be made four by 
the method we have mentioned,) from the 
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Hospital of St. Cross, bearing the motto 
‘¢ Have mercy, have mynde,’’ are excel- 
lent examples from, we believe, a very 
rich repository; the wall tiles from the 
church of Great Malvern are curious and 
uncommon specimens of encaustic tiles 
being made to substitute embroidered ta- 
pestry, for effect. Of these separate ex- 
amples have been given, and they are ju- 
diciously brought into combination as an 
ornamental border to the letter-press de- 
scription. 

Oriental Cylinders. No. I. By A. 
Cullimore.—In this publication are re- 
presented forty-one Babylonian or Perse- 
politan cylinders, drawn from casts made 
by Mr. Doubleday from these objects in 
different collections. Much discussion has 
been raised about the meaning and ap- 
plication of these amulets, and the inter- 
pretation of their inscriptions; but the 
works yet published on the subject, as 
those of Rich, Ouseley, Landseer, Tourne- 
fort, Tassie, and others, do not contain so 
many engravings all together as are found 
in this number. A work of this nature has 
long been required, as it is only by bring- 
ing together all the varieties of cylinders 
that anything can be made out of them. 
No two of these gems are duplicates. The 
majority have inscriptions in the Babylo- 
nian cuneiform, but some in the Persepoli- 
tan character, one of which, from Mr. 
Salt’s collection in the Museum, contains 
the name of Darius, who is represented 
transfixing with his arrowsa lion. Many of 
the subjects are astrological, the constel- 
lations and some zodiacal signs occur- 
ring on them; but a great deal has yet to be 
done towards elucidating these amulets, and 
the present work will diffuse far and wide a 
knowledge of the different emblems found 
on them. It is intended to comprise all 
the cylinders known or published. 


Déderlein’s Hand-book of Latin Syno- 
nymes. Translated from the German by 
the Rev. H. H. Arnold, B.A.—Mr. Ar- 
nold has made some valuable additions to 
our school literature by his translations 
from the works of the most popular Ger- 
man critics. The small volume from which 
the ‘‘ Hand-book’’ before us is taken, 
is an abridgment of the same author’s 
larger workon this subject, which was pub- 
lished about twelve years since in six vols. 
It however contains all that is essential 
to the purposes for which it is intended ; 
and we trust it will soon make its way 
into our academies, where it will be an 
useful assistant in the art of Latin com- 
position, 


Materials for Translation into Latin : 
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by Augustus Grotefend; translated from 
the German by the Rev. H. H. Arnold, 
B.A. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, 
M.A. &c.—A very useful work on Latin 
prose composition, with notes, and excur- 
suses from the German by the lamented 
Augustus Grotefend. 


The Natural Principles and Analogy of 
the Harmony of Form. By D. R. Hay, 
Decorative Painter to the Queen. Edin- 
burgh.—This is an application of the 
harmonic proportions of music to archi- 
tecture, shewing that the harmonic sym- 
metry of beautiful forms, as of buildings, 
is the result of the harmonic proportions 
to each other of their chief lines ; or that 
when the chief lines of a building or other 
form bear to each other those proportions 
of the parts of the monochord, or the 
velocities of their vibrations, which sound 
the notes of a common musical chord, 
the harmony of the form is perceived by the 
mind through the eye, as that of the notes 
is through the ear. We are fearful that 
some of our readers who may never have 
turned their minds to the mysteries of 
harmony, and the known identity of the 
laws of sound and colour, to us a strong 
proof of the truth of the undulatory theory 
of light, may smile to see in some of Mr. 
Hay’s plates, the melody of ancient pub- 
lic buildings given in musical notes, and 
may take his theory to be a fanciful one ; 
but we give it our most hearty commen- 
dation, believing it to be the master prin- 
ciple of beauty, which the Greeks so well 
understood, and applied so happily in 
their best works of art. 

We have now in our folio some archi- 
tectural designs which we drew in trial of 
the principle of harmonic proportion, for 
we are not architects, and can therefore 
recommend it on good grounds, though 
we did not get our dimensions from the 
inscription of geometrical figures like Mr. 
Hay, but by the interpolation or addition 
of a new term, (x,) in an algebraic har- 
monic proportion. 

Mr. Hay seems to be a little inaccurate 
where he states (p. 15,) that the circle, 
ellipsis, and volute, are all the varieties of 
which the curved line is capable, since 
there are innumerable other curves, alge- 
braic and transcendental, as essentially 
different from those three, as they are 
from each other; and we think he is ra- 
ther obscure (in p. 19,) where he says, 
without affording his readers any thing 
like a proof of it, that the periphery of an 
equilateral triangle is to the circumference 
of a circle in which it is inscribed, as the 
third note is to the tonic, or as 4 to 5, 
since this is only approximately true, for, 
if it could be shown to be absolutely so; 
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no less a problem than that of the rectifi- 
cation, and consequently the quadrature, 
of the circle would be solved, and we 
think that he would do well to give, in a 
second edition, adefinition with numeri- 
cal examples of harmonic proportion, and 
a table of harmonic numbers. 

Phonography; or the writing of sounds. 
By V. D. De Stains, Graduate of the 
University of Paris. —This work is divided 
into two parts, logography, or universal 
writing of speech, and musicography, or 
symbolical writing of music; the first of 
which offers a new set of phonetic charac- 
ters as a substitute for our degenerated 
logographic system, and the second a re- 
formation of our musical notation; a 
short-hand form of each system being 
joined to it. 

As the best opinion of a system of this 
kind is that conceived from a trial of it, 
which we have not made, it would be as 
unjust in us to condemn it, as it would 
be rash to praise it wholly ; and therefore 
we will barely say that we think the logo- 
graphic characters rather ingeniously con- 
trived, though it is no recommendation of 
them that they run so wide in crooked 
scrawls above and below the reading line ; 
and that the musicography, unless it should 
partially fail in cases where the tonic 
changes frequently in modulations, seems 
to give the pitch much better than the 
length of the note. 

We think that the chapter on the analy- 
sis of speech is excellent, and we will 
allow the author to rail at the anomalies 
of our spelling-book ; but when he says 
that ‘‘in Spain and Italy, where all letters 
are pronounced in an almost invariable 
manner, there are but few mad people; in 
France we find a greater number, owing 
to the great quantity of mute letters ; and 
in England, where the spelling-book is the 
most complicated, there are more insane 
people than in any other part of the civili- 
zed world;’’ we are almost inclined to 
think that too much orthographical learn- 
ing has made him mad. 

Mr. De Stains, although friendly to the 
learning of modern languages, yet seeming- 
ly forgetting that mankind have an histo- 
rical as well as a geographical extension, 
asks us (in p. 4,) ‘‘why does a reasonable 
being (one who has not spelt himself 
mad !) consecrate so much of his youthful 
years to the study of the classics?’ a 
question which, as we have not room to 
answer it at length, we shall leave our 
classical readers to answer for themselves ; 
though Mr. De Stains seems to have en- 
riched his own mind from the lore of some 
ancient authorities which have never fal- 
len into our hands, as (in p. 18,) he speaks 
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of an original language which was lost by 
our disgraced father at his fall, and gives 
us to understand (p. 36,) that the confu- 
sion of tongues happened at the building 
of the pyramids. 


The Sacred Scriptures in Hebrew and 
English. By the Rev. D. A. De Sola, 
Minister of the congregation of Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews, J. L. Lendenthal, 
Reader and Secretary to the new Syna- 
gogue, and Morris J. Raphael. 8vo. part 
I.—The Hebrew text, in excellent type, 
with a new English translation and critical 
and explanatory notes ; most valuable to 
the Hebrew Bible student, and not less so, 
in our opinion, as coming from the hands 
of Hebrew gentlemen ; for, however they 
may differ from us in their interpretation of 
some of the prophecies, yet, as like Timo- 
thy they have known the Hebrew scrip- 
tures from childhood, their critical expo- 
sitions must be worthy of all attention. 

The note to Genesis XV. 15, in favour 
of the doctrine of the seventh article of 
our church, brings to our minds a con- 
tradiction of it in a book commonly given 
along with it to candidates for holy orders, 
Grotius ; for while the article says that 
‘*they are not to be heard which feign 
that the old fathers did look only for 
transitory promises,” Grotius says ‘‘ Moses 
nihil promisit supra hujus vite bona.’’ 


Roman Forgeries and Falsifications ; 
or, an Examination of Counterfeit and 
Corrupted Records, with especial refe- 
rence to Popery. By the Rev. R. Gib- 
bings, M.A. Part 1. 8v0. pp. wxxv. 
141.—The Dublin University Maga- 
zine, alluding to Dr. Thomas James, 
‘*the well-known exposer of Roman 
corruptions, and the mysteries of the 
Index Expurgatorius,’’ says, ‘‘We can 
name one of our University, who inherits 
the zeal, the diligence, the learning, and 
the projects of James, . .. . the reverend 
Richard Gibbings, whose profound and 
recondite researches in one of the most 
curious and neglected parts of learning, 
have already given an earnest of what he 
might be expected to effect, did the ar- 
rangements of Trinity College allow any 
means of providing for those who... . 
prefer ecclesiastical literature to mathe- 
matics.’ (Feb. 1841, p.173.) Since this 
paragraph, which comes opportunely for 
our purpose, was written, Mr. Gibbings 
has received preferment ; as he says in the 
preface, ‘‘through the kindness of the 
heads of my college, it is now my lot to 
undertake the important duties of a 
parish ;’’ but the writer meant, that 
some arrangement should have been made 
within the college, which would have 
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enabled him to prosecute his studies. 
The volume before us was composed at 
his new residence under the disadvantage 
of residing ‘‘ in a remote part of Ireland, 
and at a great distance from any public 
library,’’ which accounts for the quota- 
tions being much fewer than the re- 
ferences. The subjects discussed in this 
first part of the projected work, are the 
Epistle of Abgarus, the Letters of the 
Virgin to Ignatius, to the Florentines, 
to the Messinese, and to Glaucoplutus, the 
Apostolical Canons and Constitutions, 
and the Decree of the Council of Antioch 
on Image-Worship. We think the word 
Roman in the title, might have been 
advantageously omitted, as the following 
words, with especial reference to Popery, 
are quite sufficient and more precise. 
For instance, the Epistle of Abgarus, 
as given in Eusebius, supposing it to be 
spurious, is certainly not a Roman forgery, 
nor is it admitted by all Romanists, for 
Erasmus, Du Pin, and Ceillier, reject it ; 
but the subject was probably included 
on account of the handkerchief, said to 
have been presented by our Lord, to 
King Abgarus, and preserved at Rome. 
The work exhibits great learning, and 
a large assemblage of references, which 
make it an excellent manual for the student 
to take with him into alibrary ; and there 
is candour about it, which affords a good 
practical lesson, along with the copious 
information it contains. It deserves en- 
couragement, asan-A ppendix to our various 
Ecclesiastical Histories. 


A Treatise on the Origin of Expiatory 
Sacrifice. By G. S. Faber, B.D. 8v0. 
pp. xaviii. 297. (New Edition.)—We re- 
member the controversy, about the origin 
of Expiatory Sacrifice, begun by Mr. 
Davison, and followed up by Professor 
Nicol, Mr. Faber, and others, whose 
names we cannot so readily specify. Mr. 
Davison contended for its Mosaic origin, 
(in which he has been partly followed 
by the late Mr. Conybeare), while Mr. 
Faber maintains it to be patriarchal, or 
rather Adamic. The question turns 
mainly on Genesis, iv. 7., where Mr. 
Davison renders the word npn Chat- 
tath, (translated simply sin in our version), 
by punishment of sin, and Mr. Faber, 
after Lightfoot and Archbishop Magee, 
by sin-offering. Indeed the book is 
chiefly a lengthened exegesis of that text. 
Mr. Faber argues ably, and certainly any 
other rendering is clogged with gram- 
matical difficulty. So decidedly did Dr. 
Nicol, the Hebrew Professor at Oxford, 
adopt that view, that in asermon preached 
before the University, he remarked, “ If 
it be objected that this interpretation is 
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only an atom in the scale, we may answer, 
that it is an atom against nothing.’’ 


A tabular View of the Variations of the 
Communion and Baptismal offices of the 
Church of England, from the year 1549 
to 1662. By F. Bulley, B.D. 8vo. pp. xxaxv. 
304.—This is a work of some research, as 
well as labour in arranging the materials. 
Its chief sources are the Liturgies of 1549, 
1552, 1559, 1603, 1662, and the Scotch 
Book of 1637. A copious appendix is 
subjoined, containing extracts from various 
writers, statutes, and proclamations; and 
particularly the recent judgment of Sir 
H. Jenner, in the case of Martin v. 
Escott. A further reference to the other 
formularies of our church would have 
modified the author’s language, and 
counterbalanced some of his extracts from 
individual writers. Thus, at p. x. he 
speaks of ‘the great commemorative 
sacrifice in the Eucharist,’’ a term which 
the Homilies discourage, since they say, 
‘‘we must then take heed, lest, of the 
memory, it be made a sacrifice.” (Homily 
concerning the Sacrament, part 1, p. 410, 
ed. Oxon, 1822.)* He quotes Mr. 
Palmer’s words, that ‘‘the Church of 
England herself has never formally con- 
demned prayers for the dead,” (p. 168,) 
without mentioning, that the contrary is 
the case. A church cannot condemn 
a tenet more formally, than by causing 
it to be preached against, as in the third 
part of the Homily concerning prayer, 
where the subject occupies nearly three 
octavo pages. (p. 312—314.) The pas- 
sage begins thus,—‘‘ Now, to entreat of 
that question, whether we ought to pray 
for them that are departed out of this 
world, or no??? And the answer is 
virtually summed up in this clause; ‘* Let 
us not dream... . of prayer for the 
souls of men that are dead.”’—To call 
a tenet a dream, is the most formal con- 
demnation possible. It is right, however, 
to mention, that Mr. Bulley gives the 
words of Guest, addressed to Sir W. 
Cecil, against the practice. The phrase, 
partial suppression, applied to variations 
in the Liturgy, is improper. (p. xxx.) 
What is meant by ¢traditionary testimonies, 
distinct from the Liturgy? for whatever 
is implied in those words, had better have 
been specified. Notto multiply remarks, 
we would advise the author to go care- 
fully through the labour of revision, not 
only in the matter of this volume, but 
also sometimes in its tone and spirit. 





* For 


Commemorative Sacrifice, it 
would be easy to substitute,—Commemo-« 
ration of a Sacrifice, 
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lodge). 18mo. 4d. 


Medicine. 


Outlines of Pathology and Practice of 
Medicine. By Witt1am PovuLtTEeNEY 
Auison, M.D. F.R.S.E. Physician in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty in Scotland. 
Part I. Preliminary —— Part 

2 
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II. Inflammatory and Febrile Diseases. 
8vo. 128. 

Derangements, Primary and Reflex, of 
the Organs of Digestion, with an addi- 
tion containing Notices of Brandy and 
Salt, Homeopathy, the Cold Water Treat- 
ment, Liebig’s New Views in Animal 
Chemistry, with a New Method of Treat- 
ing Functional Neuralgia by the Author. 
By Rosperr Dick, M.D. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Views upon the Statics of the Human 
Chest, Animal Heat, and Determinations 
of Blood to the Head. By Juxius Jer- 
FREYS, F.R.S. formerly of the Medical 
Staff in India, Staff-Surgeon of Cawnpore, 
&c. 8vo. 6s. 

The Cold Water System. By THomas 
J. Granam, M.D. of Glasgow. 8vo. 6s. 

Some Observations on the Cold-Water 
Treatment as witnessed at Griifenberg in 
the course of last Autumn. By G. H. 
Heatacore, M.D. Rotherham. 8vo. 
ls. Gd. 


Law, 


The Laws of Excise: being a Collec- 
tion of all the existing Statutes relating to 
the Revenue of Excise, with Practical 
Notes and Forms, and an Appendix of 
Select Cases. By JoserH BATEMAN, 
LL.D. of Lincoln’s Inn. Royal 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

Analytical Digest of all the Reports of 
Cases decided in the Courts of Common 
Law and Equity, of Appeal and Nisi 
Prius, and in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
in the year 1842. By Henry Jeremy, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo. 9s. 

The Juryman’s Legal Hand-book, and 
Manual of Common Law. By Tuomas 
H. Cornisu, F.R.S. of Gray’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Architecture, 


The Present State of Ecclesiastical Ar- 
chitecture in England. By A. We.LBy 
Puan, Architect. With 36 illustrations, 
republished from the Dublin Review. 8vo. 
98. 

The Temple Church : an Account of its 
Restoration and Repairs. By W1LL1AM 
Buree, Esq. of the Inner Temple, and 
one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Designs for Mosaic and Tessellated 
Pavements. By Owen Jones, Architect. 
With an Essay on their Materials and 
Structure, by F. O. Warp. Imperial 
Ato. ten coloured plates. 21s. 

Designs for Monuments and Chimney- 
Pieces. By Witi1am Tuomas, Archi- 
tect. Super-royal 8vo. 16s. 

Some Remarks on Pews. By the Rev. 
J. W. Bownen, M.A. 8vo. ls. 6d. 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 
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Fine Arts. 


The Xanthian Marbles, their Acquisi- 
tion and Transmission to England. By 
Cuar.es Fettows, Esq. Imp. 8vo. 5s. 

The Poetical Works of Jotn Milton: 
with a Memoir, and Critical Remarks on 
his Genius and Writings, by James 
Monrcomery ; and 120 Engravings, by 
John Thompson, S. and T. Williams, O. 
Smith, J. Linton, &c. from Drawings by 
Henry Harvey. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

A Hand-Book of Water-Colours: a 
brief Treatise on their Qualities and Ef- 
fects when employed in Painting: with 
some Account of the general Nature of 
Colours. By W. Winsor and H. C. 
NewrTon, Artists’ Colour Makers by ap- 
pointment to Her Majesty. 12mo. 1s, 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Jan. 12. The following papers were 
read:—1. Aletter from M. Dureau de la 
Malle, member of the Institute of France. 
From this communication it appeared, 
that M. Texier had discovered and sent 
to France a large portion of the sculp- 
tured frieze of the temple of Diana Leu- 
cophryne, at Magnesia ad Meandrum in 
Asia Minor; and that M. Eugéne Boré 
has explored the sources of the Iris, Halys, 
and Lycus. 2. Two letters from the 
Rev. Dr. Tattam, addressed to Granville 
Penn, esq. In the first, dated Paris, 
August 1842, the writer states, that he 
contemplated a translation of the works 
of Macarius into Arabic, for the use of 
the Coptic church. He adds, ‘‘ I am edit- 
ing the Scriptures in Coptic and Arabic, 
at the request of the Coptic patriarch. 
This is therefore the first use of the MSS. 
which I collected in Egypt. The Arabic 
text adopted is that in use in Egypt, 
which has never been printed.’’ The se- 
cond, dated Cairo, October 1842, contains 
the intelligence that Dr. Tattam had fully 
succeeded in this and every object of his 
second visit to Egypt. He had secured 
to England between two and three 
hundred Syriac MSS., on vellum, of the 
greatest age and interest; and had satisfac- 
torily arranged with the patriarch respect. 
ing the Coptic and Arabic New Testament, 
the Arabic text of which was to be cor- 
rected at Cairo, from the best MSS. in 
the country. With regard to Macarius, 
the learned doctor proceeds to relate that, 
having ascertained that there is no work 
of that father in existence among the 
Copts, either in Coptic or Arabic, he had 
employed Mr. Mazarra, the most learned 
Christian in Egypt, to make a translation 
of the Homilies from the Greek, and of 
the treatise on Christian Perfection from 
the English translation published some 
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years since by Mr. Penn. Dr. Tattam 
hoped to return to England about Christ- 
mas. 3. A memoir on the Egyptian 
Athor, by the Rev. T. R. Brown. The 
writer derives the name ‘ athor”’ from 
the Coptic ath, a negative prefix, and ér, 
a contraction of aér, light air. Athor 
will therefore primarily signify the same 
as the darkness mentioned Gen. i. 2; 
which may be interpreted, the bosom of 
the empyrean, or light withholden, or 
curved away. Having given the order of 
the symbols of this idea,—as night, the 
resemblance of primeval darkness ; the 
moon, or ruler of the night, &c.,—he in- 
fers that the primary idea was kept pure 
by the Egyptian priests ; an opinion which 
he confirms by adducing an Hermesian 
hieroglyph, and comparing it with the 
Chinese. 


ECCLESIATICAL RECORDS. 


The Records of the First Fruits and 
Tenths Office—formerly an office of the 
Exchequer of Account, but recently dis- 
solved—which were handed over to the 
charge of Queen Anne’s Bounty Office, 
have been brought within the practical 
operation of the Public Records Act, and 
transferred from Dean’s Yard, Westmin- 
ster to Carlton Ride. The most import- 
ant of these Records are the the Surveys 
of Ecclesiastical Benefices taken in Henry 
the Eighth’s time, which were printed by 
the late Record Commission, and are 
known as the ‘“ Valor Ecclesiasticus ;’’ 
the certificates of all ecclesiastical livings 
not exceeding the yearly value of 501. ; 
and the Bishops’ Certificates of Institu- 
tions and Patronages, from the middle of 
the sixteenth century to the present time. 
The beneficial result of this transfer to 
our clerical readers and the public in 
general is, that they may now obtain that 
information for a shilling, for which they 
formerly paid seldom less than a mark, or 
thirteen shillings and fourpence. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A society has been established at Stutt- 
gart for the re-publication of old works, 
and the editing of unpublished MSS. Its 
first work is the earliest chronicle known 
to exist, written in the German language ; 
the date is 1360. The next publication 
will be the autobiography of the Suabian 
knight, George von Ehingen, who was a 
great traveller between the years 1460 and 
1490. He fought also with the Portuguese 
against the Moors in Africa, and relates 
the events of his life in a very naive style. 
The society intends also to republish the 
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Portuguese Cancioneiro, which was printed 
at Lisbon, in folio, in 1516, and is one of 
the greatest book-rarities, not more than 
three copies being known to exist. 

Cardinal P. E. Visconti, of Rome, the 
successor of Fea as Ccommissario delle 
Antichite Romane, has completed an ex- 
tensive work, Delle Citte e famiglie nobili 
e celebri dello Stato Pontificio; Dizio- 
nario Istorico. It will be published in 12 
vols. 4to. and will treat, in alphabetical 
order, of all places in the dominions of 
the Church, as regards their geography, 
history, and statistics, as well as the his- 
tory of all the most distinguished families. 
The plates will give the arms of the cities 
and families, and views of the most re- 
markable monuments. 

A professor of the Tibetan language and 
literature was recently appointed in Paris. 
The professor, Mons. P. E. Foucaux, has 
published the discourse which he delivered 
on entering upon his duties. 

The friends of oriental literature will 
learn with much interest that a catalogue 
has appeared, in 3 vols. of the library of 
the late celebrated orientalist, Silvestre de 
Sacy. The titles of the books are fully 
and carefully copied, in the characters pe- 
culiar to each; but a French translation 
is also given. Every book is accurately 
described, and the contents are illustrated 
by notes and observations. The whole is 
scientifically arranged on a new plan, and 
the reason for its adoption are explained 
in the preface. 

The Codex Rescriptus of Ephraem 
Syrus, which contains many fragments of 
a Greek translation of the Bible, and dates 
from the sixth century, has long excited 
the curiosity of critics. Dr. Tischendorf, 
who has recently made a literary tour of 
Europe at the expense of the Saxon go- 
vernment, has succeeded, by means of a 
chemical process, in deciphering the ma- 
nuscript, of which he has a complete edi- 
tion in the press at Leipzig. 

Messrs. Didot intend to publish a new 
edition of R. Stephens’s Latin Thesaurus, 
with all the principal improvements of 
other dictionaries that have been published 
since his time. The Minister of Public 
Instruction has promised to lend his ef- 
fectual assistance to this work, which, 
from the little encouragement afforded just 
now by the public to the literature of 
Greece and Rome, might otherwise be in 
danger of falling to the ground. 

Six volumes of inedited materials, 
Greek, Latin, and Italian, are expected 
shortly from Cardinal Mai. These are 
quite unconnected with the volumes al- 
ready published, 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM. 

The persevering exertions of Mr. Cot- 
tingham have been successful in uphold- 
ing the venerable and majestic tower of 
this church, from the state of which it 
was feared the church would become a 
ruin. In making these arrangements, 
the screen erected in 1839 has necessarily 
been removed ; and in examining the roof, 
the timbers are found to be so much de- 
cayed, from the effect of the false plaster 
ceilings, as to make it necessary to remove 
them also, in order to repair the beams 
and rafters. These operations have dis- 
closed large portions of architectural 
beauty, hitherto concealed or disfigured, 
both in the chancel and the nave; but 
which it is now hoped may be restored to 
the excellence of the original design. In 
digging out the ground to ascertain the 
depths of the foundations of the four 
great piers, beneath the two western ones, 
have been discovered a series of richly 
carved capitals and bases, unquestionably 
portions of the original church. The po- 
sition of the capitals has been reversed, 
the columns have been broken into frag- 
ments, and used to form the foundation 
on which these piers rest. They are 
placed upon the mould, several feet above 
the sandstone-rock on which the noble 
and massive fabric of the church stands. 
The ornaments are the interlaced Norman, 
terminated with the Romanesque honey- 
suckle, or lotus, of large size, and of ex- 
cellent workmanship. As it is impossi- 
ble to remove these interesting relics, 
casts have been taken, for the purpose of 
preserving some memorial of them. 


ST. PETER’S NEW CHURCH, NEWCASTLE. 


Two stained glass windows have been 
recently placed in the New Church of St. 
Peter, Newcastle, the work of Mr. Wailes, 
of that town. One is in the chancel, and 
contains the figures of the Apostles St. 
John and St. James the Greater. As this 
part of the church contains six windows, 
of two lights each, the opportunity is 

resented of depicting the twelve apostles. 

he unavoidable want of an east window 
will be, in a great measure, supplied by a 
large historical picture on which an artist 
of ability is at present engaged. The 
other specimen of Mr. Wailes’s art is an 
obituary window, to the memory of the 
late Vicar of Newcastle, the first of the 
kind, it is believed, in the diocese. The 


Archdeacon of Northumberland, at his 
late visitation, very judiciously recom- 
mended this species of memorial, which 
forms at once a pious testimony to the 
departed, and a rich and appropriate or- 
nament to the building where it is placed, 
and thus makes the indulgence of affec- 
tionate regret on the part of the survivors 
subservient to the permanent decoration 
of the house of God. The window is 
about seventeen feet in height, by nearly 
six feet in breadth, of the decorated style 
of the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and consists of three lights, sur- 
mounted by three quatrefoils. In the 
highest quatrefoil is represented the An- 
nunciation of the blessed Virgin, and in 
the two lower ones, the Adoration and 
offering of the Magi to the infant Saviour. 
In the centre light the principal figure is 
our Lord holding in his hands the emblems 
of universal dominion, and in the other 
two lights stand St. Peter and St. Andrew, 
each of the brothers being marked by his 
proper ecclesiastical distinction. Below 
the principal figure is a representation of 
the late Vicar, in stole and surplice, 
kneeling before a litany desk, and on each 
side are two angels bearing scrolls, on 
which is inscribed, out of the vulgate, 
Quod cogitasti domum edificare nomini 
meo, bene fecisti hoc ipsum mente trac- 
tans. At the foot of the window, and 
running continuously through the three 
lights, is the following inscription :—ZJn 
piam memoriam patris desidera tissimi 
Joannis Dodd, Novi Castri super Tinam 
per XIV. annos Vicarii, cujus consilio, 
patrocinio, ope hac Sancti Petri Ecclesia 
edificari cepta est, A. S. MDCCCXL. 
Senestram hancce picturatam sua impensa 
ponendam curavit, A. S. MDCCCXLII. 
Gulielmus Dodd, Ecclesie Sancti Andree 
in eodem municipio Curator Perpetuus. 
The window is placed at the extremity of 
the south aisle; and whilst it is most 
creditable to the skill and ability of Mr. 
Wailes, it forms, at the same time, a re- 
markably interesting feature of the internal 
decoration of the building. The Church 
is just completed, and there is but one 
opinion concerning it, that, for beauty and 
correctness of architecture, it is not sur- 
passed by any church of the same dimen- 
sions in the North of England. Nearly 
one-half of the whole accommodation, 
which is adapted for 1,200 persons, is to 
be devoted to the gratuitous use of the 
poor. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 2. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Thurlow was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Albert Way, esq. Director, communi- 
cated some curious instances of sepul- 
chral brasses found to be engraved upon 
both sides; one of which, lately noticed 
at Hedgerley in Buckinghamshire, is es- 
pecially remarkable. A plate, which com- 
memorated an abbot of Bury, and which 
must have been’removed from his tomb only 
at the spoliation of that church in 1539, 
was used in the following year upon the 
tomb of Margaret, wife of Edward Bul- 
strode, esq. buried at Hedgerley. Some 
of the instances of these ‘‘ palimpsest ”’ 
brasses have been noticed in our Maga- 
zine, vol. XIV. p. 611, XV. 270. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Butler, Dean of 
Peterborough, made a communication re~- 
lative to various Roman Antiquities dis- 
covered at Gayton, co. Northampton, in 
a field called the Warren. They consist 
of some brass coins, a silver fibula, and a 
dancing Cupid, in bronze,3} inches high, 
and of beautiful design. 

George Godwin, jun. esq. F.R.S. and 
S.A. made a communication, containing 
further remarks in continuation of a 
former paper, respecting the marks left 
by the masons on the buildings of the 
middle ages, It was accompanied by 
drawings of several marks found about 
the churches of Cologne, as well as at 
other places. 

Feb. 9. Lord Viscount Mahon, V.P. 

Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. communi- 
cated a roll of the swan-marks used on 
the river Ouse in Suffolk in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

A communication was read from Mr. 
C. R. Smith, embodying a report by the 
Rev. E. G. Walford, on a recent disco- 
very at Marston Hill, Northamptonshire. 
In an excavation extending over a nearly 
square area of about 95 feet by 65, were 
exhumed a large number of skeletons, 
with which were a variety of circular and 
cruciform bronze and gilt fibule, beads of 
amber and glass, and instruments of war, 
together with urns containing burnt bo nes 
which have fallen into the hands of several 
persons, but principally into those of Sir 
Henry Dryden, Bart. and Mr. Severne ; 
the greater portion of which was exhibit- 
ed to the society by Sir H. Dryden. Mr, 
Smith considers these remains to belong 
to the early Anglo-Saxon period. 

Mr. W. Chaffers, jun. communicated 
the discovery of part of a coffin-lid in 
Purbeck marble, near St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Smithfield. It is adorned with 
across flory. The inscription, in Nor- 


man French, of which only the beginning 
and termination are preserved, is to the 
memory of +- HWE DE HEN..... ALME 
EIT MERCI, possibly the Prior Hugh who 
is mentioned by Dugdale as having been 
elected prior in 1295, but whose surname 
is not recorded. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. F.S.A. described 
the discovery of five sepulchral urns in a 
tumulus in Iffing’s Wood, about two miles 

south-east of Canterbury, which, from 
their extremely rude fabric and the total 
absence of ornaments or implements of 
war, the writer considers may probably 
be assigned to the Britons after their de- 
feat by Cesar, the site of whose victory 
over Cassibelaunus must be fixed to this 
district, or its immediate vicinity, It 
was also remarked that this interment 
bears a striking difference in every point 
of view from those recently investigated 
by Mr. Akerman and Lord A. Conyng- 
ham on the Breech and Barham Downs, 
which are proved to be of much later 
periods, 

Feb. 16. Lord Viscount Mahon, V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society: George Steven- 
son Ellis, esq. of the Bullion office, Bank 
of England; John Nicholl, esq. of Is- 
lington ; John Tulloch, esq. of Montagu 
Place; and the Rev. Samuel Blois Tur- 
ner, M.A. of Halesworth, Suffolk. 

William Bromet, esq. M.D. F.S.A. 
communicated some remarks on a crom- 
lech at Lochmariacker in Britany, pre- 
viously noticed by the Rev. J. B. Deane in 
the 25th volume of Archeologia, and by 
other authors, but which contains a re- 
markable inscription in characters or sym- 
bols which have not yet been decyphered, 
nor hitherto correctly represented. 

Dr. R. H. Allnatt, F.S.A. communicated 
an account of the discoveries madein open- 
ing three of the four tumuli, denominated 
the ‘* Cross Barrows,’’ on the downs near 
East Ilsley, Berks, by Mr. W. Hewett, 
jun. of Compton. The first tumulus ex- 
amined contained a human skeleton, de- 
posited in an oblong cavity formed in the 
chalk, and covered by mould. It was 
lying on the back in the direction of 
N.E. and S.W., the head pointing to the 
N.E. The heels were drawn up to- 
wards the hips, the right leg was elevated 
and crossed over the left; an iron javelin 
was deeply transfixed in the interior part 
of the left hip bone, which had probably 
caused the warrior’s death. The height 
of this skeleton was 6 ft. 2in. The skull 
and left tibia were fractured, the teeth 
perfect, and worn down by attrition. The 
remains of inferior animals were in the 
grave, so often found in the tombs of 
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British chiefs. The second tumulus con- 
tained six human skeletons, of gigantic 
proportions. They were covered by only 
one foot of earth. The skulls all frac- 
tured. One of the skeletons measured 
6 ft. 4 in., and the average height of the 
whole above 6 ft. Unbaked pottery, frag- 
ments of urns, a small copper pin, and 
pieces of ochre of various colours, were 
also found. These circumstances point 
out this tumulus as being of a more recent 
date than the one above mentioned. The 
third tumulus contained a solitary human 
skeleton, lying cross-legged in an oblong 
cavity of the chalk. A curved iron 
weapon, 7 in. long, was by its side, and 
another smaller one about 14 in. in length. 
At the feet were two iron studs and the 
umbo of a shield, the size of a common 
cocoa-nut, having on its apex a globular 
knob, and at the extremity a projecting 
rim. Fragments of unbaked pottery, or- 
namented with zig-zag dots, and other 
designs, and a well executed brass buckle 
were also found. It is supposed by 
the author that these individuals were 
Britons who flourished during the cen- 
tury which elapsed between the arrival of 
Cesar and the final subjugation of South 
Britain, a. p. 79. 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 26. The President, Professor H. 
H. Wilson, in the chair. 

John Hampden, esq. James Cove Jones, 
esq. David Henry, esq. and W. Sandys 
Wright Vaux,-esq. were elected Mem- 
bers, and Senor Don Gustavus Lorick, 
Envoy Plenipotentiary from his Swedish 
Majesty at the Court of Madrid, Senr. 
Don Basilio Sebastian Castellanos, Presi- 
dent of the Archeological Society of 
Spain, and Senr. Don Vicente Bertran de 
Lis y Rives, of Valencia, were elected 
Associates. 

The Rev. H. Christmas, M.A. F.R.S. 
read an address to the Society from the 
President and Council of the Archeolo- 
gical Society of Spain, offering the ser- 
vices of the Society in the promotion of 
numismatic science. 

Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited a second- 
brass coin from the cabinet of H. Vint, 
esq. lately found in Colchester. It is of 
Antoninus Pius, rev. ‘‘ Britannia,’”’ and 
differs from the usual type of that em- 
peror, with this reverse, the head being 
radiated instead of laureated. 

The President then read an elaborate 
paper addressed to him by Lieut. A. 
Cunningham, of the Bengal Engineers, 
on the ancient coinage of Kashmir, with 
chronological and historical notes, and 
illustrated with numerous drawings of 
coins, many of them unpublished, 
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Most of the coins described were found 
by Lieut. Cunningham, since 1839, at 
Bij-Bihéra, one of the oldest towns in 
Kashmir. They form a series more ex- 
tensive than any yet known, being, in 
fact, the coinage of an independent state 
for fifteen centuries, and add considera- 
bly to the mass of oriental numismatic in- 
formation published by the late Mr. 
James Prinsep. 

The earliest coins which the author at- 
tributes, with certainty, to the kings of 
Kashmir, belong to the first Indo-Scythian 
Princes, onPK1, Hoerki or Hushka, and 
KANHPKI, Kanerki or Kanishka. They 
were Buddhists, and founded cities named 
after themselves, of which Hushkapur was 
existing so late as A.D. 958, and Kanish- 
kapur exists to the present day. 

It is curious, the author observes, that 
the silver coinage, which is so common 
with the Bactrians, should altogether 
cease with the Indo-Scythians; and, 
vice-versa, that the gold coinage, of which 
only two specimens of the Bactrians are 
now known, should become so common 
with their successors. This subject seems 
elucidated by the following facts, recorded 
by the author of the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea, (about 63 a.p.) The 
first is, that Roman denarii, both of gold 
and silver, were exchanged with advantage 
against the gold coin of Lydia called 
Kaltis. No Indian silver coinage is men- 
tioned, but the want of a silver currency 
is fully explained by the second fact, 
which is, that the drachmas of Apollodo- 
tus and Menander were even then current 
at Barygaza. This last fact most satis- 
factorily accounts for the non-existence of 
Indo-Scythian silver coinage, and also for 
the present abundance of the drachmas of 
Menander, many of which were found at 
Jelalabad, and used as card counters by 
the officers in Affghanistan ! 

The description of the coins of which 
sketches were exhibited to the meeting, 
was prefixed by a revised chronological 
list of the sovereigns of Kashmir from the 
Christian era, in which the received chro- 
nologies of Professor Wilson* and Mr. 
Prinsept are, in some points, altered. 

. With the drawings of coins was ex- 
hibited a sketch of a stone figure of 
Parvati, the wife of Siva, found amongst 
the ruins near the Sfrnath tope, near 
Benares. This figure, both with respect 
to position and costume, seems identical 
with that on several of the’ coins, where, 
in the European fashion, a female richly 








* Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. pp. 81, 


82. 
+. Useful Tables, part ii, tab, 22, 
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arrayed is seated on a high-backed chair, 
as Parvati is also depicted on the earlier 
Gupta coins. 

The obverse of these coins presents a 
male figure clad in what appears to bea 
complete suit of chain armour, with a 
Tartar cap on his head, a spear in his left 
hand, and pointing to a small cylindrical 
object, which the author conjectures to 
be a golden casket containing a relic of 
Buddha, similar to those found in the 
topes.} 

The legend on one of these coins is PAO 
NANO PAO KANHPKI xoPAno. ‘‘ The 
King of Kings, Kanerki, Korano.”’ On 
the coins of Kadaphes Zathus this title is 
written XOPAN CY, which the author reads 
as XOPANov SYyyevous, the kinsman, 
or the descendant of Koran, which would 
appear to be the name or title of some 
prince from whom these Indo-Scythians 
were proud to trace descent. The Greek 
KOPONIS, ‘“ with curling horns,’’ and 
the Arabic Zulkarnein, or ‘‘lord of the 
horns,”? both point to Alexander the 
Great, and the author interprets the term 
Korano to mean a descendant of Alexan- 
der. The Indo-Scythian Kadphizes claims 
to be a ‘relative of the Saviour King 
Hermeus.’’ His name in the Ariano- 
Pali language is in the same characters as 
the name of Kadaphes Zathus, which leads 
the author to infer they are one person, 
and that a claim to the descent from Alex- 
ander was set up through the connexion 
with the Greek King Hermeus, one of 
Alexander's successors in the East. 


ROMAN VILLA AT FOXCOTE. 

At the meeting of the Oxford Ashmo- 
lean Society, held on Monday, Feb. 13, 
the Marquis of Chandos exhibited a Plan 
of the Excavations of a Roman Villa at 
Foxcote, near Buckingham, together with 
several coins and some fragments of fossil 
coal found at the same place. The exca- 
vations are situated about a mile and a 
half from Buckingham, on the north of 
the road leading to Stony Stratford, at the 
foot of the hill, and about 100 yards from 
the high road. Until the year 1837 the 
farmers in the neighbourhood had been in 
the habit of digging up the old founda- 
tions whenever they were in want of stone, 
at which period the layer of the two baths 
was discovered. The last excavation took 
place in 1842-3. The tank marked A in 
the plan contains a spring which ran 
through wooden trunks of trees to a larger 
tank. When first discovered the walls were 
covered with a red stucco, which, how- 





¢ See Masson’s Researches published 
in the Ariana-Antiqua. London, 1842. 
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ever, fell off during the second year of its 
exposure to the air. The greatest height 
of any of the remaining walls did not ex- 
ceed three feet above the floor, and were 
generally not more than one foot. A 
leaden pipe communicated from the larger 
bath to a small circular place, which 
seemed to have contained some vessel for 
heating water. In another room was 
found a small stone column, and near it 
a large salver, nearly 16 inches in dia- 
meter. It appears to be composed of tin, 
with a slight proportion of silver, and in 
the same room was found a small vase, ap- 
parently of the same metal, but much more 
corroded. A large square tesselated pave- 
ment was found in an adjacent room, and 
other fragments in a less perfect condi- 
tion. The general thickness of the walls 
was 2 ft. 3in. for the main walls, and 1 ft. 
8 in. for the remainder. The courses were 
notregularin thickness, varying from three 
to ten inches. The coins exhibited con- 
sisted of copper coins of Constantine, 
Commodus, &c. 


FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

At the village of Menoux, near Vesoul, 
(in the Haute Saone) there have been re- 
cently discovered some Gaelic ornaments, 
such as rude chains of glass and clay beads ; 
and another object supposed to be Roman, 
viz. a silver pin, worked with much skill 
and taste. 

A considerable number of Roman coins 
have lately been turned up at Vieux Condé, 
on the N.E. frontier of France. Of these 
103, which have fallen into the hands of 
the Mayor of the Commune, the greatest 
number belong to the Emperors who flou- 
rished between A.D. 200 and A.D. 268, 
Those which are of the most frequent oc- 
currence in the collection are of Gordianus 
and Philippus: there is one of Aquilia 
Severa. 

Near Quantovic, in the north of France, 
upwards of 400 Roman coins have been 
found within a few weeks, and are to be 
placed in the museum of the Société des 
ntiquaires de la Morinie at St. Omer. 


BURIED TANK IN CO. CORK. 

Last autumn a peasant named Thomas 
Power, who holds a few acres of ground 
in the townland of Kilbarry, immediately 
outside the deer-park wall of Castlecor, 
dreamed that there was a large quantity of 
gold and other treasure buried deep be- 
neath the ruins of an old Danish fort, 
which lies on the ground. After he awoke, 
he lay musing for some time, until sleep 
overcame him again, when the same dream 
occurred to him a second time, as also a 
third time, on the same night. The last 
time he awoke the day dawned; he got up 
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and called one of his sons, to whom he 
communicated his dreams ; with eagerness 
they proceeded to the spot to which the 
dreams had accurately directed them ; 
they surveyed the place with deep anxiety 
for some time, and at length perceived a 
scarcely perceptible hollow in the ground, 
as if a drain had once been there which 
time had filled up. The fort is situated 
on the top ofa small glen, through which, 
or along which, a small stream runs. This 
stream divides the lands of Kilbarry from 
Drummin. The drain from the first went 
towards the rivulet, like the tail-race of a 
mill, and here it was they commenced ope- 
rations. They first discovered a bed of rich 
manure, which they were raising and 
drawing away for a fortnight; they took 
out 300 horse-loads, making an opening 
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towards the fort 30 feet in length, 11 feet 
deep, and wide enough for a horse and 
cart to turnin. Their work was at length 
impeded by a large piece of timber, from 
which they cleared the manure with great 
labour, and discovered a perfect tank, 12 
feet square and 3 feet deep, made of black 
oak, each plank 4 inches thick, it resting 
upon four pillars or legs, 2 feet high and 
1 foot square. Into the tank wasashoot, 
as if to convey water, made of the same 
timber, one foot wide at the mouth, the 
whole in almost perfect preservation. 
How it was joined could not be ascer- 
tained, as the labourers took it asunder 
when they found it ; but there was no ap- 
pearance of nails; the joints appeared 
decayed. The tank was buried 11 feet 
under the ground. 


HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
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Feb. 2. The Session was opened by 
the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Duke of Buccleuch, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, as Lords Commissioners, and the 
Lord Chancellor read her Majesty's 
Speech, as follows :— 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen,—We ate 
commanded by her Majesty to acquaint 
you that her Majesty receives from all 

rinces and States assurances of a friendly 
disposition towards this country, and of 
an earnest desire to co-operate with her 
Majesty in the maintenance of general 
peace. 

‘* By the treaty which her Majesty has 
concluded with the United States of 
America, and by the adjustment of those 
differences which from their long conti- 
nuance had endangered the preservation 
of peace, her Majesty trusts that the 
amicable relations of the two countries 
have been confirmed. 

«“ The increased exertions which by the 
liberality of Parliament her Majesty was 
enabled to make for the termination of 
hostilities with China have been emi- 
nently successful. The skill, valour, and 
discipline of the naval and military forces 
employed upon this service have been 
most conspicuous, and have led to the 
conclusion of peace upon the terms pro- 
posed by her Majesty. Her Majesty re- 
joices in the prospect that, by the free 
access which will be opened to the prin- 
cipal marts of that populous and exten- 
sive empire, encouragement will be given 
to the commercial enterprise of her peo- 
ple. As soon as the ratifications of the 
4 10 : 





treaty shall have been exchanged, it wil 
be laid before you. 

*« Tn concert with her allies, her Ma. 
jesty has succeeded in obtaining for the 
Christian population of Syria an esta- 
blishment of a system of administration 
which they were entitled to expect from 
the engagements of the Sultan, and from 
the good faith of this country. The dif. 
ference for some time existing between 
the Turkish and Persian governments 
had recently led to acts of hostility ; but 
as each of these states has accepted 
the joint mediation of Great Britain and 
Russia, her Majesty entertains a con. 
fidential hope that their mutual relations 
will be speedily and amicably adjusted. 

‘¢ Her Majesty has concluded with the 
Emperor of Russia a treaty of commerce 
and navigation, which will be laid before 
you. Her Majesty regards this treaty 
with great satisfaction, as the foundation 
for increased intercourse between her 
Majesty’s subjects and those of the Em- 
peror. 

‘* Her Majesty is happy to inform you 
that complete success has attended the 
recent military operations in Affghan. 
istan. Her Majesty has the greatest 
satisfaction in recording her high sense of 
the ability with which those operations 
have been directed, and of the constancy 
and valour which have been manifested 
by the European and Native troops. The 
superiority of her Majesty’s arms has been 
established by decisive victories on the 
scenes of former disasters ; and the com- 
plete liberation of her Majesty's subjects 
who were held in captivity, and for whom 
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her Majesty felt the deepest interest, has 
been effected. We are commanded by 
her Majesty to inform you that it has not 
been deemed advisable to continue the 
occupation by a military force of the 
countries to the westward of the Indus. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, —Her Majesty has directed the esti- 
mates for the ensuing year to be laid 
before you. Such reductions have been 
made in the amount of the naval and 
military force as have been deemed com- 
patible, under present circumstances, with 
the efficient performance of the public 
service throughout the extended empire 
of her Majesty. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen,—Her 
Majesty regrets the diminished receipt 
from some of the ordinary sources of 
the revenue. Her Majesty fears that it 
must be in part attributed to the reduced 
consumption of many articles, caused by 
that depression of the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the country which has so long 
prevailed, and which her Majesty has so 
deeply lamented. In considering, how- 
ever, the present state of the revenue, 
her Majesty is assured that you will bear 
in mind that it has been materially affected 
by the extensive reductions in the Import 
Duties, which received your sanction 
during the last Session of Parliament, 
and that little progress has been hitherto 
made in the collection of those taxes 
which were imposed for the purpose of 
supplying the deficiency from that and 
other causes. Her Majesty feels confi- 
dent that the future produce of the 
revenue will be sufficient to meet every 
exigency of the public service. 

‘“‘Her Majesty regrets that in the 
course of last year the public peace in 
some of the manufacturing districts was 
seriously disturbed, and the lives and 
property of her Majesty’s subjects were 
endangered by tumultuous assemblages 
and acts of open violence. The ordinary 
law, promptly enforced, was sufficient for 
the effectual repression of these disorders. 
Her Majesty confidently relies upon its 
efficacy, and upon the zealous support of 
her loyal and peaceable subjects for the 
maintenance of tranquillity. 

“ Her Majesty commands us to ac- 
quaint you that her Majesty derived the 
utmost gratification from the loyalty and 
affectionate attachment to her Majesty 
which were manifested on the occasion 
of her Majesty’s visit to Scotland. 

‘« We are commanded by her Majesty 
to acquaint you that measures connected 
with the improvement of the law, and 
with various questions of domestic policy, 
will be submitted for your consideration. 

‘* Her Majesty confidently relies on 

Gent. Mage. Vou. XIX. 
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your zealous endeavours to promote the 
public welfare, and fervently prays that 
the favour of Divine Providence may 
direct and prosper your counsels, and 
make them conducive to the happiness 
and contentment of her people.’’ 

The Address of the House of Lords 
was moved by the Earl of Powis, the 
seconded by Lord Eglintoun ; that of and 
House of Commons was moved by Lord 
Courtenay, and seconded by Mr. P. 
Miles; and both were agreed to, after 
some debate, without division. 

HovseE or Commons, Fed. 6. 

Mr. Tufnell obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill for the DisFRANCHISEMENT OF THE 
Borovucu oF Supzury. 

Feb.7. Mr. Wallace moved the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the treatment of the un- 
employed and destitute inhabitants of 
Paisley, between the month of May 
1841 and the present time.—Sir James 
Graham consented to the motion, with- 
out admitting the principle that local dis- 
tress should be alleviated at the expense 
of the country. 

HovseE or Lorps, Feb. 9. 

Earl Stanhope moved for a Committee 
of the whole House, to take into consi- 
deration the state of the productive 
classes, and the distress at present ex- 
isting.—The Earl of Ripon deprecated 
the appointment of a Committee as per. 
fectly useless.—Lord Beaumont recom- 
mended measures to be taken for the sup- 
pression of the Anti-Corn-Law League ; 
which was also censured by Lord 
Brougham, and defended by the Earl of 
Radnor. On a division, the numbers 
were for the Committee 4, against it 21. 

In the House or Commons, on the 
same day, Dr. Nicholl announced the 
Government scheme for the Reform of 
the EcciestasticaL Courts. It is pro- 
posed to divide the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction into that which is mixed or tem- 
poral, and that which is purely spiritual 
in its nature, transferring the former to a 
court sitting in London, under a judge 
appointed by her Majesty, and with one 
appeal to Her Majesty in Council, leaving 
cases of spiritual jurisdiction (as the 
correction of clerks, matters entirely of 
Church discipline, &c.) to the bishops in 
their diocesan courts, with appeals, first 
to the archbishop in person (assisted when 
necessary) or a commission of three ap- 
pointed by him (under certain qualifica. 
tions), and subsequently to the Queen in 
Council, thus recognising the principle 
that over all causes, civil and ecclesiastical, 
Her Majesty's was in — her dominions 
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supreme authority. All peculiars were 
to be abolished, and the surrogates to be 
subject to the ordinary jurisdiction (of the 
archbishops, bishops, or archdeacons) 
within which they were situated. The 
bishop’s court was to have jurisdiction 
throughout the whole of his diocese. 
The only courts retained would be those 
of the Faculties, and the Vicar General 
of each province, and the diocesan courts 
(including separate courts for Bangor, 
and for St. Asaph, and for Bristol, and 
for Gloucester), The whole number 
would be under 30 (there are now more 
than 400) ; all officers would be paid by 
fixed salaries, and all fees carried to a 
fee-fund, by which arrangement a great 
saving would be effected. With the ex- 
ception of certain cases (the jurisdiction 
as to tithes being abolished), of which 
the bishop might, with the assent of 
parties, refer the decision to a barrister, 
whose decision should be final, all 
offences would be transferred (if of a 
mixed, or temporal character,) to the 
London court; from which all probates 
of wills and administrations were to issue, 
and whose authority. was to extend 
throughout England and Wales. But as, 
in cases of small amount, parties might 
deem it desirable to resort to local courts, 
it was proposed that, in cases under the 
value of 300/., the diocesan courts might 
act as branch registries. With a view to 
uniformity of practice and central control, 
proctors in the country were, on certain 
conditions, to be admissible to practise in 
the London courts. Further, it was pro- 
posed that copies of all wills proved in 
the metropolis under 3007. were to be 
sent to the country, and vice versd, the 
originals being preserved at the respective 
registries ; provision being, however, made 
to secure careful and secure custody under 
thesuperintendenceof Government. Now 
as to the process of the new court :— 
formerly it was known that writs ran de 
excommunicato, and, since 1812, de coniu- 
mace capiendo, a change merely in form, 
and preserving all the ancient inconveni- 
ences, which were now to be removed, and 
the same powers given to the process of the 
court as in the Court of Chancery. Leave 
was given to bring in the Biil.—Mr. 
Vernon Smith moved for a copy of any 
dispatch from the Governor-General of 
India to the Court of Directors, con- 
taining a Proclamation addressed to the 
chiefs and princes of India, respecting 
the recovery of the Gates or THE TEM- 
pte oF SoMNAUTH, and any answer of 
the Court of Directors to the Governor- 
General of India. If he found that the 
Court of Directors of the Hon. East 
India Company had not censured the con- 
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duct of the Governor-General on account 
of that Proclamation, he would consider 
it his duty to propose a vote of censure 
upon the noble lord after the proclamation 
was laid upon the Table.—Mr. B. Baring 
replied. He said the Mussulmen sub- 
jects of Great Britain could have no 
sympathy with the noble chieftains of 
Affghanistan, who five times during the 
last century had laid waste the plains of 
India. —Sir R. H. Inglis severely censured 
the terms of the Proclamation as an en- 
couragement of Hindoo idolatry.—Sir 
Robert Peel could not go all lengths in its 
defence ; but apologised for it as being 
an appeal to the national feelings of the 
natives of India, irrespective of their 
religion, and boasted of the success of 
Lord Ellenborough’s general policy.—It 
appears from the accounts of recent tra- 
vellers, particularly Mrs. Postans, that 
the temple of Somnauth has never been 
restored, as Lord Ellenborough supposed, 
and that therefore his proposed triumphant 
return of the gates was as vain as indis- 
creet. 

Feb.10. Mr. Liddell obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill for the purpose of pre- 
venting the fraudulent PERSONATION oF 
Vorers at Contested Elections. 

Feb. 13. In a Committee on Forged 
Exchequer Bills it was resolved, that her 
Majesty be enabled to direct Exchequer 
Bills to an amount not exceeding 262,0002. 
to be issued, under certain regulations, 
for the relief of the holders of certain 
Forged Exchequer Bills. ‘This amount 
will relieve three out of the four classes 
into which the holders have been divided, 
but not the fourth, which holds the 
further amount of 115,000/.—Viscount 
Howick moved for a Committee of the 
whole House to consider so much of the 
Lords Commissioners’ Speech as refers 
to ‘‘ that depression of the Manufacturing 
Industry of the Country which has so 
long prevailed, and which her Majesty 
has so deeply lamented.”—Mr. Ferrand 
moved an amendment to add the words, 
‘‘and also to inquire into the effects of 
machinery upon the moral and physical 
condition of the industrious classes; and 
also to inquire into the origin of the late 
outbreaks.” 

The debate was continued during four 
nights, when Mr. Ferrand’s amendment 
was withdrawn, and, on a division, there 
appeared for Lord Howick's motion 191, 
aguinst it, 306. 

Feb. 14. The Duke of Wellington in 
the House or Lonrps, and Lord Stanley 
in the Commons, moved the Thanks of 
Parliament to the officers and men em- 
ployed in the naval and military operations 
in Cutna: 1, to Lieut,.Gen. Sir Hugh 
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Gough, G.C.B., Vice-Adm. Sir W. 
Parker, G.C.B., and Commodore Sir 
Gordon Bremer, K.C.B.; 2. to Major- 
Gen. Lord Saltoun, K.C.B., to Major- 
Gen. George Burrell, C.B., Major-Gen. 
Sir Robert Bartley, K.C.B., Major-Gen. 
Sir J. H. Séhoedde, K.C.B., and the 
other officers of the Navy, Army, and 
Royal Marines, including those of the 
East India Company; 3. to the Petty 
— Non- Commissioned Officers, and 

en, 

Feb. 20. The Duke of Wellington in 
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the Hovse or Lorps, and Sir Robert Peel 
in the House oF Commons, moved the 
Thanks of Parliament for the military 
operations in AFFGHANISTAN: 1. to Lord 
Ellenborough, Governor-General ; 2. to 
Major-Gen, Sir G. Pollock, G.C.B., 
Major-Gen. Sir W. Nott, G.C.B., Mae 
jor-Gen. Sir J. M’Caskill, K.C.B., 
Major-Gen. Sir R. H. Sale, G.C.B., 
Major-Gen. R. England, and the other 
officers of the Army; 3. to the Non- 
Commissioned Officers and Private Sol- 
diers. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


PORTUGAL, 


Disturbances have lately broken out at 
Oporto, which lasted several days, in 
consequence of an attempt to collect the 
income-tax. Some collisions took place 
with the troops, and the proclamations 
were torn down, 


THE EAST, 


Some bad feeling has arisen between 
Turkey and Austria, on the subject of 
steam navigation in the Black Sea. After 
covertly conceding the point, the Turkish 
government privately took measures to 
prevent its subjects from embarking in 


the Austrian steamers. M. Kletzel, the 
Austrian Chargé d’ Affaires, indignant at 
this conduct, suspended his relations with 
the Porte, refusing to hold any communi- 
cation on this or any other affair till he 
received further instructions from his 
government. 
INDIA. 

Tranquillity has been thoroughly esta- 
blished in our Eastern possessions. ‘The 
different corps of the army under Gen. 
Pollock having crossed the Sutledge, the 
Governor-General, with the Commander. 
in-Chief, and a portion of the army of 
reserve, was present at Ferozepore, on 
their arrival in India, to welcome them. 
Tke batta promised and the medals were 
about to be distributed, and general re- 
joicings were about to take place, 
Several officers had died on the march, 
The proclamation by Lord Ellenborough, 
relative to the bringing back of the 
gates of Somnauth from Affghanistan, 
has met with no favour in India. The 
young son of Schah Soojah, Schah 
Poore, still maintained himself at Ca- 
bool, as did his brother, Sufter Jung, 
at Candahar. The adherents of Akhbar 
Khan asserted that he would soon be at the 
head of a large force, and would take the 
Government from the feeble Sovereign of 


Cabul. Dost Mahommed had an inter- 
view with Lord Ellenborough at Loodia- 
nah in the beginning of December, and 
was to proceed with an escort to Pesha- 
wur, where he was to reside for some time, 
under the protection of the Sikh Govern- 
ment. The intention of the Governor- 
General to observe neutrality on the sub- 
ject of the Cabul Government was avowed 
explicitly. 
CHINA. 

The last division of the British fleet, 
having left the Yang-tze-Kiang river, on 
the 17th of October reached Chusan, 
where a portion of the troops was to be 
stationed for atime ; other portions were 
stationed at Amoy and Hong Kong. This 
latter colony is governed by Lord Saltoun, 
and is thriving. Captain Balfour, of the 
Madras Artillery, who has gained a con- 
siderable knowledge of the Chinese lan- 
guage and character, has been named Bri- 
tish Consul-General, to reside at Shang- 
hae. There were various decrees pub- 
lished by the Emperor, in which the 
national dislike of the Tartars to all 
foreigners was in some measure concealed, 
and a wish to maintain the ‘‘ everlasting 
peace” exhibited. English merchants and 
their “ families,” are to be permitted, ac- 
cording to those decrees, to reside at Can- 
ton, at Fowchowfoo, at Amoy, Ningpo, 
and Shanghae; and their ships are to 
have places for repairs. Hong Kong is 
ceded in perpetuity as a colony to Great 
Britain, and the Hong, or monopoly 
merchants, are to be abolished. The 
Chinese are, however, repairing all their 
fortifications, 


JERUSALEM. 
Sir Moses Montefiore has established 
a Jewish Dispensary in Jerusalem, at his 
own private cost, for three years, before 
the expiration of which term it is expected 
that a complete hospital will be in suc- 
cessful operation, A young Prussian 
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physician, Dr. S. Frinkel, engaged by 
Sir Moses for that purpose, has taken 
thither the necessary stock, to be made 
available not only to the Jew, but to all 
that suffer and apply for aid, whether 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, Greek, Ma- 
ronite, Druse, or Mahommedan. 


THE SOUTH SEAS. 


The Captain of the brig Paradies, ar- 
rived at a northern port, has announced 
the discovery of a new cluster of islands in 
the South Seas, which took place on the 
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18th of July last, on the voyage from 
Valparaiso to Manilla, in latitude 9 deg. 
South, end longitude 172 deg. West from 
Greenwich. There are six to eight 
islands, covered with cocoa-nut trees, and 
apparently uninhabited, and they are 
stated not to be on the maps. The Cap. 
tain named them after his own vessel,— 
“« Paradies (Paradise) Islands,” and maps 
the most northerly one of the group at 
9 deg. 6 min. 30 sec. S. of the line at 
mid-day, and longitude 172 deg. 16 
min, W. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Some strange and novel disturbances 
havearisenin Pembrokeshire and Carmar- 
thenshire, conducted by a gang of rioters 
who have assumed the title of ‘* Rebecca 
and her Daughters.”’ The following is 
their history :—About seven years ago a 
turnpike-road was made between Pem- 
broke and Carmarthen, with the view of 
Securing a great thoroughfare by it be- 
tween Ireland and London. The Liver- 
pool and Metropolitan Railway has, how- 
ever, frustrated the object, by leaving but 
32 miles of road from Carmarthen to 
Hobb’s Point or Milford, as a passage 
for the mail, which seldom carries more 
than three passengers a day. Very little 
thoroughfare else exists along it, as a car- 
rier goes but once a week between Car- 
marthen and Pembroke, by which there is 
not money sufficient raised to pay the 
interest for the capital expended, much 
less to keep the road in repair. The 
trustees have the poet by Act of Parlia- 
Ment to put up toll-bars on lanes and bye- 
roads, and also of throwing the expense of 
the main road on the parishes ; and that 
power they have exercised, which appears 
to have excited the peasantry to the late 
and continued acts of violence. Rebecca 
has already destroyed the St. Clear, Tre- 
fechan, Prendergate, and Pime toll. gates. 
She also boasts of having an auxiliary 
force of 500 men, true and faithful, at 
Haverfordwest. By order of the Home 
Secretary, the marines from Pembroke 
dockyard have been recalled, and the duty 
of pursuing the malcontents has devolved 
upon the Castlemarten yeomanry, who, 
in 1798, so nobly distinguished themselves 


Pass. £. 


3,403,205 
3,624,318 


No. Passengers. 
1841, 20,650,000 
1842, 26,000,000 


ee 


It therefore appears that, although the 
traffic of the established railways has 
suffered much from the depression of the 
times, and particularly in the manufac. 


under Earl Cawdor against the French 
troops at Fishguard, 

The Railways in 1842.—The length 
of lines opened this year has been about 
150 miles; of this the principal part is 
composed of the Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
throughout,) 46 miles; South Eastern, 

randling Junction, 10; Manchester and 
Birmingham, (throughout,) 26; Birming- 
ham and Derby, 10; Northern and East- 
ern, 10; Ulster, 5. Bills have passed 
for three new lines, the Newcastle and 
Darlington Junction, the Yarmouth and 
Norwich, and Warwick and Leamington, 
all of which are in active progress. The 
year has but little advanced the projected 
lines, but still upon the whole their pros- 
pects areimproved. The communications 
with the east, north, and west, are yet 
unprovided with railways. The unfinished 
and depressed lines have generally pro- 
fited by the improved financial condition 
of the country to obtain funds, and carry 
on their works with vigour. ‘The South 
Eastern, Bristol and Exeter, Bristol and 
Gloucester, Sheffield and Manchester, 
Eastern Counties, and West London, 
have largely benefited from this cause. 
The Manchester Junction line is at last 
in progress. 

The financial position of railways has, 
on the whole, advanced. Number of lines 
paying dividends—1840, 26; 1841, 37; 
1842, 46. Number of new dividends, 9; 
dividends increased, 6; dividends de- 
creased, 6. 

The rate of present receipts, as com- 
pared with 1841, is as follows :— 


Goods £. Total £. 
919,139 4,319,759 


1,172,717 4,897,308 


turing districts, the general amount of 
railway traffic has been increased by a 
sum of about half a million, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


SHERIFFS FOR 1843. 


Beds.—W, Sutcliffe, of Gr. Bramingham, esq. 
Berkshire.—Sir Robert G. Throckmorton, of 
Buckland House, Bart. 
Buckinghamshire.—James Trevor Senior, of 
Broughton House, Aylesbury, esq. 
a ene ney and Huntingdonshire.—Edw. 
rys Green, of Hinxton, oe 
Robt. Hodgson, of Salkeld-hall, esq. 
Cheshire,—John Dixon, of Astle, esq. 
Cornwall.—Wm., Marshall, of Treworgey, esq- 
Derbysh.—Wm. Mundy, of Markeaton, esq. 
Devon.—W. J. Clarke, of Buckland, esq. 
Dorsetshire.—James Charles Dale, of Glan- 
ville’s Wootton, esq. 
Durham.—E. Shipperdson, of Durham, esq. 
Essex.—H. J. Conyers, of Copped Hall, esq. 
Glouc.—R. S. Holford, of Weston Birt, esq. 
Hants.—W. Hughes Hughes, of Ryde, esq. 
Heref.—Sir E. F. 8. Stanhope, of Holme Lacy, 


Bart. 
Herts.—C, J. Dimsdale, of Essendon-pl., esq. 
Kent.—Fred. Perkins, of Chipstead-place, esq. 
Lanc.—Wm. Garnett, of Larkhill, esq. 
Leic.—Sir W. W. Dixie, of Bosworth Park, Bt. 
Linc.—Geo. H. Packe, of Caythorpe, esq. 
Monmouth.—Sir Digby Mackworth, of Glen 
Usk, Bart. 
Norf.—W. G. T. D. Tyssen, of Foulden, esq. 
Northamptonsh.—Sir Arthur de Capell Broke, 
of Oakley, Bart. 
Northumberland.—Thomas Anderson, of Little 
Harle-Tower, esq. 
Notts.—T. Dickinson Hall, of Whatton, esq. 
Oxfordsh.—W. H. Vanderstegen, of Cane-end 
House, esq. 
Rutl.—George Fluyder, of Ayston, esq. 
Salop,—Sir A. V. Corbet, of Acton Reynald, Bt. 
Som.—Hon. P. P, Bouverie, of Brymere. 
Staff.—John 8. Manley, of Manley Hall, esq. 
Suffolk.—Wm. Long, of Saxmundham, esq. 
Surrey.—R. Sumner, of Puttenham Priory, esq. 
Sussex.—Musgrave Briscoe, of Coghurst, esq. 
Warw.—A. F. Gregory, of Stivichall, esq. 
Wilts.—Henry S. Olivier, of Potterne, esq. 
Worc.—William Robins, of Hagley, esq. 
York.—Sir J. W. Copley, of Sprotborough, Bt. 


WALES. 


Anglesey.—Owen Roberts, of Tynewydd, esq. 
Brecon.—Walter Mayberry, of Brecknock, esq. 
Carnarv.—David Jones, of Bodian, esq. 
Carmarthenshire.—(Postponed). 
Cardigan.—F. T. Gibb, of Hendrefelen, esq. 
Denb.—John Townshend, of Trevallyn, esq. 
Flint.—Sir Pyers Mostyn, of Talacre, Bart. 
Glam.—John Homfray, of Llandaff House, esq. 
Montg.—Sir John Conroy, of Plasypennant, Bt. 
Merionethshire—Owen Jones Ellis Nanney, of 
Cefnddeuddwr, esq. 
Pemb.—G. L. Phillips, of Dumpledale, esq. 
Radnorsh.—E, D. Thomas, of Wellfield House, 
esq. 





GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 

Dec. 31. Berks Militia, Charles Bacon, esq. 
to be Lieut.-Colonel. wee 

Jan.17. In commemoration of their dis- 
tinguished services and gallantry displayed 
on the coasts and in the rivers of China, tle 
18th, 26th, 49th, 55th, and 98th Regiments of 
Foot, to bear on their colours and appoint- 
ments the word “China,” and the device of 
“ the Dragon.” 

Jan. 26, James Tyler, esq. to be one of Her 
Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 


Jan. 31. George Marton, of Capernwray- 
hall, co. Lancaster, esq. M.P., and John Neeld, 
of Red-lodge, co. Wilts, esq. M.P. to be Gen- 
tlemen of the Privy Chamber in Ordinary.— 
David Pollock, esq. Barrister at Law, to be 
one of the Commissioners for the Relief of 
Insolvent Debtors.—The Hon. Edward-Main- 
waring Onslow, of Woodbridge House, near 
Guildford, late Lieut.-Col. 3rd Foot Guards, 
third and youngest son of Thomas second Earl 
of Onslow, by Arabella, sister and coheir of 
Roger Mainwaring Ellerker, of Risby, co. 
York, esq. (in compliance with certain inden- 
tures made by his maternal aunts, Elizabeth 
Mainwaring Ellerker and Harriet Mainwaring 
Ellerker, both of Richmond, co. Surrey 
spinsters, deceased,) to take the surnames 0 
Mainwaring Ellerker, and be called Edward- 
Mainwaring Mainwaring-Ellerker-Onslow, and 
bear the arms of Mainwaring and Ellerker 
quarterly with Onslow. ‘ 

Feb. 2. John Earl of Westmorland, K.C.B. 
&c. to accept the Order of Henry the Lion, of 
the first class, conferred by the reigning Duke 
of Brunswick, in approbation of the active 
military services rendered by his Lordship 
while serving in the field with the German 
armies in the campaigns of 1813, 1814, and 
1815.—Capt. Hubert Garbett, Bengal Horse 
Art. to me the insignia of the third class of 
the Order of the Dooranée empire. 

Feb. 3. 1st Dragoons, Major F. H. Stephens 
to be Major.—l4th Dragoons, Major C. P, 
Ainslie to be Major. 

Feb. 4. Joseph Skipp Lloyd, esq. to be one 
of Her Majesty’s Honourable Corps of Gentle- 
men at Arms.—3d Lancashire Militia, Capts. 
J. F. Hindle and D. Hornby, to be Majors. 

Fcb. 8. G. P. F. Gregory, esq. to be Protho- 
notary and Registrar of the Supreme Court of 
New South Wales. 

Fe. 10, 26th Foot, brevet Major H. F. Strange 
to be Major.—30th Foot, Lt.-Col. M. J. Slade to 
be Lieut.-Col.—53d Foot, Capt. W. G. Gold to 
be Major.—Brevet, Col. Sir Francis Cockburn 
Governor of the Bahamas, to have the loc 
rank of Major-General in those Islands.— 
Capt. C. W. Nash, Canadian Rifles, to be 
Major in the Army. 

‘eb. 17. Lieut.-Gen. Lord Seaton, G.C.B. 
to be Lord High Commissioner of the lonian 
Islands.—3d West India Regiment, Lieut.-Gen, 
C. W. Maxwell to be Colonel.— Henry-Wickham 
Hird, of Low-moor-house, in the parish of 
Bradford, co. York, esq. and Lamplugh-Wick- 
ham Hird, of Lightcliffe, in the levy of Hali- 
fax, esq. only surviving sons of the late Rev. 
Lamplugh Hird, (formerly Lamplugh Wick- 
ham), by Sarah-Elizabeth his first wife, eldest 
dau. and coheir of Richard Hird, sometime of 
Bradferd, and afterwards of Rawden, esq., to 
use henceforth their paternal surname of 
Wickhan,, in lieu of Hird. 


Earl O’Neil elected a Representative Peer of 
Ireland. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Bodmin.—Sir Samuel Thomas Spry. 
Carmarthenshire.— David Arthur Saunders 
Davies, of Pentre, co. Pembroke, esq. 
Cavan Co.—Hon. James Pierce Maxwell. 
Coleraine.—John Boyd, esq. 
Dublin Univ.—Geo. lex. Hamilton, esq. 
Monaghan Co.—Charles Powell Leslie, esq. 
Shropshire (North).—Lord Viscount Clive, 
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EcciestaSTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. Athill, jun. to be Sub-Dean, Surro- 
ate, Official, and a Canon of Middleham 
llegiate Church. 

Rev. T. Dale, Rev. J. T. Round, and Rev. H. 
Soames, to be Hon. Canons of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Rev. T. Eaton, to be Canon of Chester. 

Rey. R. Stainforth, to be Canon of Middleham. 

Rev. R. Allnutt, Wicken P.C. Camb. 

Rev. A. Austin, Alderton P.C. Wilts. _ 

Rev. R. Bell, Eye P.C. Northamptonshire. 

Rev. A. H. Bellman, Aldeby P.C. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Birley, Chorlton with Hardy P.C. 
Manchester. ‘ 

Rev. F. Biscoe, Coombe Bissett V. Wilts. 

Rev. F.H. M. Blaydes, Harringworth V. N’p’n. 

Rey. F. Brandt, Aldford R. Cheshire. 

Rey. H. J. Buckall, Potterspury V. N’p’nsh. 

Rey. R. S. Bunbury, Eccleston P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. T. Calvert, St. James’s P.C. Norwich. 

Rev. H. Cottingham, Weston on Trent V. Staf. 

Rev. J. Dallas, Chorlton on Medlock P.C. 
Lancashire. 

Rey. R. Ekins, N. Wootton P.C. Dorset. 

Rev. H. Eley, Bloomfield V. Essex. 

Rey, S. 1. Fell, Drigg P.C. Cumberland. 

Rey. C. Ford, Postwick R. Norfolk. 

Rey. John Gooch, woe, gd P.C. Leeds. 

Rev. W. Gray, Glasson P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. John Groom, Padiham P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. — Hayne, Pilton P.C. Devon. 

Rev. A. Hepworth, Ingoldsthorpe R. Norfolk. 

Rev. A. Hibbit, Blakesley V. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. F. Johnson, Gr. Gidding V. Huntingdon. 

Rev. J. S. Jones, Paul with Thorngumbald V. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. W. Joyce, Burford 3d port. Salop. 

Rev. A. Kemp, Worth Matravers V. Dorset. 

Rev. W. Kingdon, Whitstone R. Cornwall. 

Rev. W. J. Kirkness, Minster and Forrabury 
RR. Cornwall. 

Rev. H. Langford, Marksbury R. Som. 

Rev. R. Luney, Kingsbridge V. Devon. 

Ven. Archd. Magee, St. Thomas R. Dublin. 

Rev. J. Maingys, St. Mary de Castro R. 
Guernsey. ; ss 5 

Rev. B. W. Molineux, Whitby P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Mossop, Beckermet P.C. Cambridge. 

Rev. J. Otter, Ludford Magna V. Lincolnsh. 

Rey. J. C. Platten, N. Barsham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. E. A. Powell, Toft R. Camb. 

Rev. G. A. Poole, Welford V. N’p’nsh. 

Rey. W. Price, Llangelynin R. Carnarvonsh. 

Rey. R. Roche, Littleham with Exmouth V. 


Devon. 
Rev. J. Saunders, St. Mary Magdalene R. and 
St. Gregory P.C. near St. Paul’s, London, 


Rev J. L. Short, Ballyphilp R. Down. 

Rev. C. S. Stanford, St. John V. Dublin. 

Rev. H. Stockdale, Misterton P.C. Notts. 
Rev. W. St. John Smith, Ballymoney R. Antr. 
Rev. W. P. Thomas, Wellington V. Som. 

Rev. G. T. Ward, Heddington R. Wilts. 

Rev. W. Webb, St. Clement’s Danes R. Strand. 
Rev. W. Wenman, Sarnesfield R. Herefordsh. 
Rev. G. W. White, Darlaston R. Staffordshire. 
Rey. H. W. Wilberforce, East Farleigh V. Kent. 


CHAPLAIN. 
Rey. J. N. Heard, to the Earl of Winterton. 


Civit PrReFERMENTS. 


William Stephenson, esq. to be Private Secre- 
tary to Sir Robert Peel, and George Arbuth- 
not, esq. Second Secretary. -— 

Sir W. C. Ross, elected a Royal Academician ; 
Mr. J. Willmore, an Associate Engraver. 

Rev. G. A. Jacob nt - Principal of the Shef- 
field Collegiate School. ’ 

James Taylor, to be Head Master of Kimbol- 
ton Grammar School, 


Preferments and Births. 





[March, 


Mr. John Cole, B.A. to be Second Master of 
Huntingdon Grammar School. 

Mr. Wm. H. Parr, B.A. to be Second Master 
of Heath School, Halifax. by 

J. B. Grant, _~ B. A. to be Vice-Principal of 
the Chester Diocesan College for Training 
Masters. i 

Adolphus Venua, esq. B.A. to be Classical and 
Mathematical Assistant of Lucton School, 
Herefordshire. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan.10. In Dover-st. the Hon. Mrs. Arun- 
dell, a dau.—14. In Belgrave-square, the 
Marchioness Camden, a son.——16. At King- 
weston, the wife of W. Miles, esq. M.P. a son. 
—18. At the British Museum, Lady Madden, 
a son.—19. At Warkworth vicarage, the wife 
of the Rev. Henry Perry, a son.—20. At Cul- 
ham House, Oxfordshire, the wife of John 
Shawe Phillips, —~ a son and heir.——21. In 
Gordon-sq., the wife of Michael Smith, esq. a 
son.——aAt ernie Lady Bellingham, a 
dau. who survived a day.——At Goodrington 
Sands, the wife of J. W. C. Whitbread, wy of 
Loudham Park, Suffolk, a son.——23. At Ken- 
sington, the wife of Major George Willock, 
a son.——24. At Goodnest Lodge, near Reading, 
the wife of Bulkeley J. M. Praed, adau.——At 
Wear Gifford, the wife of the Hon. Captain 
Trefusis,ason.—25 At Kensington, the wife 
of Major George Willock, K.L.S., a son.——At 
Budleigh Salterton, the wife of Stephen L. 
Gower, esq. a son.—28. At Coton House, 
Warwicksh., the Lady Jane Johnstone, a dau. 
—At Hull-house, Kent, the wife of William 
Jones Armstrong, esq. of Kippurepark, county 
of Wicklow, a son and heir.—230. At Green- 
wich hospital Lady Isabella Hope, a son.——. 
At Eltham, Kent, the wife of Isaac Guillemard, 
esq. M.D. a son. 

Lately. In Dublin, Lady Louisa Knox, a 
son.—At Malta, Lady Selina Henry, dau. of 
the late Marquess of Hastings, a dau.——In 
the Morea, the wife of Col. Douglas, a dau. 
——At Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. Boyle, a dau. 
~—At Malta, the lady of Sir Bruce Chiches- 
tor, Bart. of Arlington Court, Devon, a sonand 
heir.— In Guildford-st., the wife of Thomas 
Messiter, esq. barrister, a dau.——At Hasle- 
wood, co. Sligo, Lady Anne Wynne, ason and 
heir.——-At ickenham, Lady Ann Baird, a 
son.——In Ireland, Lady Louth, a son.——In 
St. James’s-pl. the wife of W. Gibson Craig, 
esq. M.P. a son.——The wife of N. Alexander, 
esq. M.P. a son and heir.——At Newtownlima- 
vady, Ireland, the Hon. Mrs. Andrew Stuart, 
a son.—In Portman-sq. the wifeof John Bar- 
neby, esq. M. P.ason.—At Brighton, the Hon. 
Mrs. Boyle, a dau.—In Upper Harley-st., the 
Lady Lady Agneta Bevan, a dau.—At Bath, 
the wife of Samuel Jay, esy., barrister, a dau. 
—In Keppell-st., Russell-sq., the wife of 
Gillery Piggott, esq. barrister, a sonm——At 
Down-place, the wife of Frederick Mangles, 
~ ason. 

‘eb 1. At Fowey, Cornwall, the wife of 
Lieut. C. 8. Haswell, R.N. ason.—At Upper 
Bedford-pl. the wife Major Usborne, a son.——— 
At Bishopsgate, near Windsor, the Hon. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, a son.—2. In Portman-square, 
the wife of John Barneby, esq. M.P. a son. 
—4. At Eastleigh-lodge, Warminster, the 
lady of Sir F. D. Astley, Bart. a son.——5. At 
Woolwich, the wife of Capt. Washington, R.N. 
ason.——7. At Great George-st. the wife of 
the Hon. H. Manners Sutton, M.P., a son.—— 
At Shabden Park, Surrey, Lady Buchan Hep- 
burn, a dau.——In Eaton-pl. the Hon. Mrs. 
Clinton, a dau.——At Elsfield-house, Mrs. R. F. 
Wykeham Martin, a dau.—9. At Downes, 
the wife of James Wentworth Buller, esq. 
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son.——12. Lady Pirie, a son.——In Berkeley- 
sq. the wife of Abel Smith, esq. M.P. a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 16. At Scone, Upper Hunter, Aus- 
tralia, Charles Simpson. esq. late of Foston 
Linc., to Eliza, relict of Lieut. Darby, 52nd 
regt. East India Company’s Service. 

July 16. At New Town, New South Wales, 
Charles W. Marsh, esq. son of the late Rev. 
M. Marsh, canon residentiary of Salisbury, to 
Janetta-Maria, youngest dau. of the late Major 
M‘Leod, of Salisbury, New England. 

Aug. 4. Evelyn Vhilip Shirley, esq. M.P. 
eldest son of Evelyn John Shirley, of Lower 
Eatington, in the county of Warwick, esq. to 
Maria-Clara-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Edmund 
Hungerford Lechmere, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Anthony Lechmere, Bart. 

Oct. 29. At Moulmein, Capt. James Alex- 
ander West, 84th regt., to Emma, only dau. of 
Capt. Day, 84th regt. 

‘ov. 7. At Bangalore, Madras, Alexander 
K. Clark Kennedy, esq. 48th Nat. a ig 
son of Col. Clark Kennedy, C.B., K.H., 7th 
Dragoon Guards, to Harriet, youngest dau. of 
the late H. P. Ewart, esq. of the Madras Medi- 
cal Establishment. 

24. At Bangalore, Lieut. and Adj. Frederick 
Secretan Gabb, 52d Nat. Inf. third son of the 
Rev. J. A. Gabb, Rector of Shirenewton, Mon- 
mouthsh., to Elizabeth-Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late Archibald Ewart, esq. Madras Medical 
Establishment. 

28. At Calcutta, the Rev. A. W. Street, 
M.A., Senior Professor of Bishop’s Coll., Cal- 
cutta, to Elizabeth-Lucy, dau. of Major Hog- 
pan, 53rd Regt. N. I., and grand-dau. of the 
ate Rev. Robert Palk Welland, Rector of 
Shillingford. 

Dec. 3. At Bombay, T. Boyce, esq.’to Mar- 
= second dau. of John Alexander 

waites, esq. of Hampstead. 


16. At —— George Fenton Fletcher 
a 


Boughey, esq. Capt. in 59th regt., third son of 
the late Sir J. F. Boughey, Bart. to Matilda- 
Elwin, fourth dau. of the Hon. George Wea- 
therill Ottley, of = Antigua. 

20. In Canada, William Horton, esq. Bar- 
rister, to Martha, second dau. of the late 
Richard Richardson, esq. 

2%. At Woodside, Cheshire, W. T. Moule, 
esq. of Holt Hill, Cheshire, to Kate-Maria, 
third dau. of Hugh Fennessy, esq. late of Lans- 
down Cottage, co. Limerick. 

26. At Bedminster, Bristol, Charles, son of 
John Carter, esq. of Clifton, to Elizabeth, only 
dau. of James Devonald, esq.——At St.James’s, 
Piccadilly, Jukes Coulson, esq. of Hans-pl. 
Sloane-st. eldest son of Jukes Coulson, ~ of 
Clifton, to Catherine-Dunlop, youngest dau. 
of Ralph Stevenson, esq. of Sandon, Staff. 

27. At Monmouth, Lieut.-Col. Holbrow, 
Bengal army, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of 
Mr. C. Hough, of Monmouth, and niece of the 
Rev. George Hough, M.A. Senior Govern- 
ment Chaplain at the Cape of Good Hope. 
——aAt Paddington, Samuel Rawlins, esq. 
of Moseley, Worcestershire, to Catharine- 
Anne, dau. of Stuart Donaldson, esq. of 
Upper Hyde _ Park-street.———At Emping- 
ham, Rutlandshire, Samuel Cundy, esq. of 
Pimlico, to Helen, youngest dau, of the late 
Thomas Syson, esq.——At Greenwich, Robert 
Whitworth, esq. of the Inner Temple, to Eliza, 
elder dau. of William my esq.——At 
Ticehurst, Sussex, Francis-Henry, eldest son 
of Anthony Rich, _. of Welbeck-st., to 
Frances-Ricarda, second dau. ; and at the same 
time, Charles E. Hayes, eldest son of Charles 
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Newington, esq. of Highlands, Sussex, to 
Eleonora, thi dau. of the Rev. Richard 
Wetherell, of Pashley House, same county 

28. At Lymington, the Rev. William Phili 
Pinckney, M.A. of Eversholt, Beds., to Ethel- 
dred, second dau. of the late Roger Baskett, 
esq. of Tickhill, Yorksh.—At ton, John 
Bennet Lawes, esq. of Rotherhampsted Park, 
Herts, to Caroline, youngest dau. of the late 
Andrew Fountaine, esq. of Narford Hall, Norf, 

29. At Headingley, near Leeds, the Rev. 
William H. B. Stocker, B.A. Incumbent of 
Horsforth, Yorksh., to Mary-Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late Gilbert Handaside, esq. of 
Streatham Common, and Great Surrey Street, 
—tThe Rev. R. J. Spranger, M.A. eldest son 
of the Rev. R. Spranger, D.C.L. Rector of Low 
Toynton, Linc., to Mary-Charlotte, fourth dau, 
of the Rev. T. H. Elwin, M.A., Rector of East 
Barnet, Herts. 

31. At Reading, Thomas-Bent Hodgson, 
esq. of Skelton, near York, eldest son of the 
late Ellis Hodgson, esq. of Stapleton Park, to 
Mary-Anne, third dau. of the late W. H. 
Dearsley, esq. of Shinfield, Berks. At 
Bloomsbury, the Rev. Cl t Gr ll, 
Rector of Tortworth, Glouc., to Elizabeth. 
Aune, dau. of Henry Karslake, esq. of Queen- 
a SP Bremhill, Wilts, Alfred, son of 

m. Hollister, esq. of West Clifton, bristol, 
to Mary, dau. of the late Wm. Coleman, esq. 
solicitor, Marlborough. 

Lately. At Ramsgate, Thomas Carew, esq. 
of Marley House, Devon, third son of the late 
Sir Henry Carew, Bart. of Haccomb, Devon, 
to Charlotte, fourth dau. of Sir William Curtis, 
Bart.—Capt. James B. Hay, R.N., to Clotilda- 
Henrietta, second dau. of Capt. Z. W. Hoare, 
R.N., of Upton House, Isle of Wight.——In 
Paris, H. Cane Leahy, esq. to Frances-Keating, 
only child of Francis Cross, esq. late Master {a 
Chancery.—— At Carlisle, R. B. Armstrong, 
esq. Q. C. Recorder of Bolton, to Fanny, 
dau. of the late R. Blamire, esq.——At Wor- 
cester, George-Hornblower Simms, esq. of 
Bath, to Margaret-Anne, eldest dau. of Matthew 
Pierpoint, esq. of Worcester.—— Philip H. Wil- 
liams, esq. second son of Sir John-Bickerton 
Williams, of the Hall, Wem, Shropshire, to 
Marianne, eldest dau. of Robert Gillam, esq. of 
Worcester. 

Jan. 2. At Oxford, William York, esq. of 
Mitcham, to Sarah, widow of William Wing, 
esq. of Steeple Aston, Oxfordshire. 

3. At Cheltenham, Henry Bulkeley, esq. of 
Cheltenham, and Standlow, Staffordshire, to 
Elizabeth-Edith, youngest dau. of the late 
Peter Wetenhall, esq. of Winnington Lodge, 
Cheshire.——At Feckenham, Worcestershire 
the Rey. John Hawkesley, B.A., Curate of 
Holy Rood, Southampton, to Henrietta-Cor- 
delia, eldest dau. of Sir George Jackson, 
K.C.H., late Commissary Judge at RioJaneiro, 
——At Colwich, Staffordshire, Edward Pelham 
Brenton von Donop, esq. Lieut. R.N., second 
son of Baron von Donop, of Wobbel, West- 
pee me late of the King’s German Legion, to 

uisa-Mary-Diana, second dau. of the late 
John Brenton, esq. of Fetcham, Surrey. ——At 
All Souls’, Langham-pl., Richard John Grif- 
fiths, esq. 2nd son of Edward Griffiths, esq. 
of Newcourt, Herefordshire, to Harriet-Anne- 
Isabella, only dau. of the late Fowler Price, 
esq. of Huntington Court, same county. 

4. At Leicester, Robert Worthington, esq. 
of Sale Hall, Cheshire, to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Robert Brewin, esq. of Leicester. 
——At Bath, Dr. Maclure, of Bulstrode-street, 
Manchester-sq., to Elizabeth-Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. John Richards, A.M., of Beau- 
fort-west, Bath.—— At Bathwick, Edward- 
Hamilton Anson, esq. youngest son of Gen. 
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Sir ore Anson, G.C.B. to Louisa, second 
dau. of G. B. Clapcote, esq.—At Toulouse 
Vicomte de Lastie St. Jal, to Agnes, second 
dau. of George Turner, esq. late of the 
Vicarage, Bishopsteignton. 

5. At South Malling, James Ingram, esq. 
of Ades, Sussex, to Eliza-Sarah, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. P. G. Crofts, of Malling House, near 
Lewes.—At Clapham, William Watts, esq. 
M.D. of Nottingham, to Laura, eldest dau. of 
the late John Townshend, esq. of Grove-house, 
Clapham.—— At Moneymore, Londonderry, 
William-Saurin Cox, esq. youngest son of the 
late Rev. Rich. Cox, Caherconlish, Limerick, to 
Mary, only dau. of ey | Miller, esq. of Mo- 
neymore.——aAt Exeter, Edw. Trewbody Car- 
lyon, esq. solicitor, Truro, to Frances-Maria, 
only dau. of the late Capt. Trist, Bengal Mili- 
tary Service. 

6. At Calne, Wilts, Edward Herbert Fitz- 
herbert, esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister, 
to Ellen-Carolina, youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Clarkson, esq. of Fairwater House, 
near Taunton. 

7. At Charlton, Kent, the Rev. William 
Burnett, M.A., Fellow of New Coll. Oxford, 
only son of Sir William Burnett, K.C.H., to 
Maria-Rosara, third dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir 
James A. Gordon, K.C.B.——At Kingston, 
Surrey, F. C. Gray, esq. of Highgate, to Sophia, 
dau. of J. Brown, esq.——At Brighton, Thos. 
Rees, esq. to Louisa- » eldest dau of Capt. 
Thomas Marquis, Hon. E. I. Company’s Serv. 

At Corsham, Wilts, Henry Wilcocks 
Hooper, esq. of Exeter, eldest son of Henry 
Hooper, esq. of Mount Radford, Devon, to 
Julia-Evelina, youngest dau. of the late John 
Richards, esq. of Hythe Blackdown, Hants. 
——At Southampton, F. W. Newton, esq. of 
Freemantle Lodge, Shirley, to Maria-Bligh, 
eldest dau. of the late Dr. White, of Madras. 

10. At Wootton-under-Edge, Edward B. 
Harman, esq. M.D., of Bath, to Catherine- 
Esther, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Samuel Dyer esq. of Coombe House, Wootton- 
under-Edge.——At Stibbington, John Richard- 
son Fryer, esq. eldest son of John Fryer, esq. 
of Chatteris, Isle of Ely, to Mary-Agnes, 
pee dau. of Steed Girdlestone, esq. of 

tibbington Hall, Northamptonsh.—George 
. only son of Sir Charles 
Dance, 0 arr House, to Sarah-Pearson, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. H. W. Rawlins, Incum- 
bent of Bishop’s Hull, Somersetsh.—— At 
Brompton, Middx. the Rev. Brook E. Bridges, 
late Fellow of Merton Coll. Oxford, to Louisa- 
Anne, second dau. of Sir John Osborn, Bart. 
——tThe Rev. Henry Headley, Vicar of Brinsop, 
Herefordsh. to Jane, second dau. of the late 
W. C. Brandram, esq. of Gower-street.——At 
Tottenham, Middlesex, Jasper Livingstone, 
esq. of Stamford Hill, to Mary, second dau. 
of G. E. Shuttleworth, esq. of Tottenham 
Green. ——At Camberwell, James Violet, esq. 
of Bordeaux, to Susannah-Maria, widow of 
Arthur Vernon Barnes, esq. of Clapham.— 
At Christ Church, Marylebone, William Har- 
court Ranking, esq. M.D., of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, to Louisa-Leathes, dau. of Sir John 
Cheetham Mortlock, one of Her pees Oe 
Commissioners of Excise.——At Almonds- 
bury, near Bristol, the Rev. George Herbert 
Repton, son of the Rev. Edw. Repton, Preb. 
of Westminster, to the Hon. Annabella-Celia 
Pery, grand-dau. of the Earl of Limerick.—— 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Dennis L. 
Cousins, to Georgiana-Louisa, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Edw. Woodyat, and grand-dau. of 
the late Sir Nigel Bowyer Gresley, Bart.—— 
At Christchurch, Hants, Capt. Robert Harris, 
R.N. son of the late James Harris, esq. of 
Wittersham Hall, Kent, to Priscilla-Sophia, 
dau. of Capt. Penruddocke, Fusilier Guards, 
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of Winckton.——At Bath, W. H. Kitchen, 
esq. of Connaught-pl. West Hyde Park, to 
Miss J. M. Hill, of Bath.——At Footscray, 
Kent, the Rev. J. 8. May, Vicar of Herne, 
Kent, to-Sophia, dau. of the Rev. E. H. War- 
riner, Rector of Footscray.——At Southsea, 
Hants, Comm. W.M. W. Douglas, R. N., to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Edw. Hawes, 
esq. of Woodford, Essex.——At Dawlish, Wm, 
Charles Grant, esq. late of King’s D n 
Guards, and nephew of the late Right ion. 
Sir Wm. Grant, Master of the Rolls, to Maria, 
eldest dau. of William Henry May, esq, of 
Plymstock, Devon. : 

ll. At eo a Robert Elliot, esq. M.D. 
of Denmark Hill, Camberwell, to Charlotte 
dau. of the late Lieut. and Adj. Eman, Ist 
Life Guards.——At All Souls’, Langham-pl., 
and previously according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church, William Archer Shee, 
esq. third son of Sir Martin A. Shee, Pres. of 
the yy Academy, to Harriet, widow of 
Major W. Cubitt, Dep. Mil. Sec. to the Govern- 
ment of India.—At Kirk Andrea’s, Mona’s 
Isle, the Rev. George Dowty, B. A., Curate of 
Christ Church, Todmorden, to Mary-Emily, 
only dau. of Richard Gressin, esq. of London. 

12. At Battersea, Frederick John, youngest 
son of Valentine Morris, esq. Retreat, Batter- 
sea, to Ellen, eldest dau. of Edward Payne, 
esq. of Great Totham, Essex.——At St, George 
the Martyr, Queen-sq. Thomas, youngest son 
of the late T. Hadaway, esq. of Stirling, to 
Selina, youngest dau. of the late John Hanson, 
esq. of Upper Norton-st. and Gilstead, Essex. 
——At Penmorpe. Robert Stedman, esq. of 
Manor House, Pakenham, Suffolk, to Mary- 
Sophia, eldest dau. of Nathaniel Mathew, esq. 
of Wern, Carnarvonshire.——At Islington, 
the Rev. John Pye Smith, D.D., F.R.S. to 
Catherine-Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Wm. 
Clayton.——At Hackney, Nathaniel Stedman 
Godfrey, esq. to Caroline-Ann, third dau. of 
the late Joseph Goodhart, esq. and grand-dau. 
of the late C. G. Woide, D.D. of the British 
Museum.——At Llanelly, James Wilson, esq. 
F.S.A., Architect, of Bath, to Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. James Buckley, of Kilvig 
House, Llanelly, Carmarthenshire.——At An- 
tony, Sir Cecil Bisshopp, Bart. to Mary-Bick- 
erson, eldest dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir James 
Hillyar, K.C.B., K.C.H., of Tor House.—— 
—At Lanlivery, Cornwall, Henry Hart, esq. 
of Hill-st yy to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the Rev. N. Kendall, Vicar of the 
above parish.——At Leamington, Blaney Town- 
ley Balfour, esq. to Elizabeth-Catharine, onl 
dau. of the late Richard Molesworth Reynell, 
esq.—At Cheltenham, the Rev. Dennis L. 
Cousins, to Geor, iana-Louisa, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Edward Woodyatt, and a grand-dau. 
of the late Sir Nigel B. Gresley, Bart. 

14. At Snaith, Yorkshire, Robert Faulder 
White, esq. of Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of William Shearburn, 


esq. 

16. At St. Marylebone, John Brook Rush 
esq. eldest son of John Rush, esq. of 
Tavistock-sq., to Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. J. B. Russel, 20th Light Drag. 

17. At Southampton, the Rev. Anthony 
Grant, Vicar of Romford, Essex, to Julia, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Carey, and grand- 
dau. of the late Right Hon. Gen. Sir George 
Hewett, Bart. G.C.B.——At Chester, John 
Bridge Aspinall, esq. barrister-at-law, eldest 
surv. son of the Rey. Jas. Aspinall, Rector of Al- 
thorp, Linc., to Bertha-Wyatt, dau. of John 
Audley, esq. of Mount Vernon, Liverpool.—— 
At Doncaster, the Rev. C. E. Rodgers, Vicar 
of Harworth, Notts, to Maria-Affleck, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. John Sharpe, D.D., Vicar of 
Doncaster and Canon of York. 
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Viscount Ferrarp. 

Jan. 18. Whilst staying on a visit at 
the seat of Lord Farnham, at Farnham, 
co. Cavan, the Right Hon. Thomas Hen. 
ty Skeffington, second Viscount Ferrard 

1797), and Baron Oriel of Collon, co. 

outh (1790), in the peerage of Ireland, 
also Baron Oriel of Ferrard, co. Louth, 
(1828), in the peerage of the United King- 
dom, a Privy Councillor for Ireland, and 
Colonel of the Louth Militia. 

He was the only son of the Right Hon. 
John Foster, the last Speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons, and afterwards Chan- 
cellor of the Irish Exchequer, (a memoir 
of whom may be seen in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Sept. 1828,) by Margaretta, 
Viscountess Ferrard, and Baroness Oriel, 
the eldest daughter of Thomas Burgh, 
esq. of Bert, co. Kildare. 

He succeeded to the two peerages of 
Ireland which had been conferred on his 
mother, on her death, Jan. 20, 1224; and 
on the death of his father, Aug. 16, 1828, 
he becamea Peer of the United Kingdom. 

He married, Nov. 20, 1810, the Rt. 
Hon. Harriet Skeffington, in her own 
right Viscountess Massereene, the only 
daughter and heiress of Chichester fourth 
Earl of Massereene ; and by her Lady- 
ship, who died Jan. 2, 1831, he has left 
issue five sons and three daughters: 1. 
the Right Hon. John Viscount Masse- 
reene and Ferrard, and Lord Oriel, born 
in 1812; 2. the Hon. Chichester Thomas 
Skeffington, a Lieut. in the 27th Foot ; 
3. the Hon. William Anthony Skefling- 
ton, a Captain in the 80th Foot; 4. the 
Hon. Harriet-Margaret; 5. the Hon. 
Anna-Elizabeth, married in 1836 to 
Robert Foster Delap, esq.; 6. the Hon. 
Thomas Clotworthy Skeffington, who 
married, in 1841, the Hon. Henrietta 
Catharine Blackwood, fifth daughter of 
Hans third Lord Dufferin and Claneboye ; 
7. the Hon. Elizabeth-Mary; and 8. 
the Hon. Henry Robert Skeffington, 

The title of Ferrard is now merged in 
the older viscounty of Massereene, and it 
is an extraordinary circumstance that the 
demise of two successive generations of 
the family should, in that respect, have 
been accompanied with the like result. 





Rr. Hon. Sirk Wittram Rag, Bart. 
Lately. The Right Hon. Sir William 

Rae, the third Baronet, of Eskgrove, co. 

Midlothian (1804), Lord Advocate of 

Scotland, and M.P. for the shire of Bute. 
Sir William Rae was the second son 

of Sir David Rae the first Baronet, a 
Gent. Mac. VoL. XIX. 


Lord of Session in Scotland by the title 
of Lord Eskgrove, and afterwards Lord 
Justice Clerk, by Margaret, daughter of 
John Stuart, esq. of Blair Hall, brother 
to the Earl of Bute. 

He was called to the Scotish bar in 
1791 ; and in 1827 was first appointed 
Lord Advocate, which office he re- 
linquished in the accession of Lord Grey’s 
administration in 1830. He again held 
the office from Dec. 1834, until April 
1835; and was finally restored to it on 
the formation of the present ministry in 
Sept. 1841. 

He first sat in Parliament, for the 
borough of Harwich, in 1826; in 1830, 
he was elected for Buteshire; in 1831 
he gave way to the Whig interest; but 
in 1833 he was again chosen ; and also in 
1835, 1837, and 1841. On the last 
occasion only was there a poll, which 
terminated, for Sir William Rae 138, for 
C. Dunlop, esq. 82. 

No measure of importance belonging 
to the administration of affairs in Scotland, 
is introduced except by the advice, or, 
at all events, with the assent of the Lord 
Advocate. With such a weight of duty 
and responsibility upon him, it is obvious 
that he has not much time or opportunity 
to mix himself up with questior foreign 
to the business of his office. N:. did Sir 
William Rae. make any vain attempts to 
distinguish himself out of his routine of 
duty. He sometimes spoke, indeed, on 
questions of great national interest—such 
as the question of Reform or of Catholic 
emancipation ; but he always chose such 
questions as were as much objects of 
interest to Scotland as to England— 
questions upon which he, as a high law 
officer for Scotland, was bound to express 
his acquiescence with his party, whether 
in or out of power. As a speaker, he 
never attained any eminence ; but he made 
up for the want of the higher powers 
of oratory by a careful attention to the 
points and bearings of the subject he took 
in hand, which he always argued with 
great skill, and, above all, with clearness 
and impartiality. His delivery was very 
careful, and his language particularly 
correct ; he was remarkable for the perfect 
mastery he had of all questions connected 
with Scotch law, and also of the details 
of any subject that might be introduced 
connected with his native country. In 
proportion as he wanted fire, animation, 
and ambition in style, he made up for 
their absence by a steady, persevering 
adherence to fact, and to acommon.-sense 
practical mode of re which was: 
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much better adopted to the nature of his 
subjects, and much more likely to be 
grateful to his countrymen. His ex- 
positions were most satisfactory, from the 
thorough command of fact and argument 
which they displayed. In this respect he 
contrasted favourably with his rival in 
office, Jeffrey. In personal appearance 
Sir William presented many of the 
characteristics of his countrymen. He 
had a fine thoughtful countenance, but 
severe, not to say too hard. In stature 
he was tall and erect. He spoke with 
a strong accent, 

He succeeded to the title of Baronet on 
the death of his brother Sir David Rae, 
in 1815. He married Mary, daughter of 
Charles Steuart, esq. but has left no 
successor to the title. 


Sirk Joun Jacos Buxton, Barr. 

Oct. 13. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
54, Sir John Jacob Buxton, the second 
Bart. of Shadwell Lodge, Norfolk (1800). 

He was born Aug. 13, 1788, the only 
son of Sir Robert John Buxton the first 
Baronet, by Juliana Mary, second daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart. He 
succeeded to the title on the death of bis 
father June 7, 1839. 

He married Aug. 5, 1825, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Sir Montague Cholme- 


ley, Bart. by whom he had issue, Sir 
Robert Jacob Buxton, now his succes- 
sor, born in 1829; Elizabeth-Julia, born 
in 1831; and other children. 


Sir Rozert Hott Leicu, Barr. 

Jan. 21. At his seat, Hindley Hall, 
near Wigan, Lancashire, in his 8lst year, 
Sir Robert Holt Leigh, Bart. a Deputy 
Lieutenant for that county, and many 
years M.P. for Wigan. 

This venerable octogenarian was the 
eldest son of Holt Leigh, esq. of Hindley 
and Whitley Halls, Lancashire, by Mary 
his wife, younger daughter and co-heiress 
of Thomas Owen, esq. of Upholland 
Abbey in that county, by Margaret his wife, 
only daughter and heiress of ‘Thomas 
Bispham, of Bispham, esq. and he was born 
at his father’s town residence in Wigan, 
on the 25th Dec. 1762, He was descended 
from a highly respectable line of ancestry, 
who have been possessed of landed pro- 

rty in the part of Lancashire before al- 

uded to for several centuries past ; but it 
cannot be maintained, as Mr. Burke in the 
account of the family in his Baronetage 
asserts, that they are of the same descent 
as the Leighs of Adlington, in the county 
of Chester, which is unquestionably an 
error, In the surname alone this inaccu- 
racy is detected, for that of the latter family 
has always been spelt Legh, whereas the 
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branch from which the deceased Baronet 
was descended, has uniformly been spelt 
Leigh. The public are indebted to the 
late Baronet’s grandfather, Alexander * 
Leigh, esq. of Bretherton, for the Canal 
which extends from Wigan to the River 
Ribble. This he munificently completed 
it his own sole expense, under the provi- 
sions of an Act of Parliament, which he 
obtained in the year 1720. The prospe- 
rity of Wigan and the neighbourhood 
has been materially advanced by means 
of this spirited undertaking, and the fa- 
cilities of navigation thus afforded. 

Sir Robert Holt Leigh was M.A. of 
Christ Church college, Oxford ; but, sin- 
gularly enough, he did not take his degree 
at the university until he was seventy 
years of age. He represented the borough 
of Wigan for several years in Parliament. 
He was first returned by that constituency 
in 1802, and continued to sit as their re- 
presentative until the general election in 
1820, when he voluntarily resigned, and 
was succeeded by Lord Lindsay, the pre- 
sent Earl of Balcarres. He was a staunch 
conservative in polities, and during his 
parliamentary career was a firm supporter 
of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Canning, except on 
the Roman Catholic question, on which 
he was opposed to them. On the accession 
of Mr. Canning to office, he was created 
a Baronet by patent dated 22d May, 
1815, with remainder to the issue male of 
his father, none of whom, however, are 
now surviving, and, the Baronet having 
died a bachelor, the title is extinct. In the 
year 1831, during the agitation consequent 
on the Reform question, he suffered 
grievously from the violence of the mob 
at the Wigan election, where he appeared 
as the proposer of his friend the late W. 





* This gentleman married Dorothy, 
second daughter of Robert Holt, esq. and 
by that lady he had issue Holt, father of 
the late Sir Robert Holt Leigh, Bart. 
and Edward, who married Frances, daugh- 
ter and co-heiress, with her sister (Mary, 
the wife of Holt Leigh, esq.) of Thomas 
Owen, and had issue five daughters, the 
eldest of whom, Margaret, married Robert 
Pemberton, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
and by him was mother of Thomas Pem- 
berton, esq. one of Her Majesty’s Coun- 
cil, and M.P. for Ripon; the second, 
Frances, married Matihew Pemberton, 
esq.; the third, Loveday, married W. 
Cooke, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn ; the fourth, 
Mary, is unmarried ; and the fifth, Anne, 
married the Rev. John Radcliffe, M.A. 
These descendants of his uncle Edward 
are the nearest relatives of the late Sir 
R. H, Leigh. 
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Hodson Kearsley, who was one of the 
candidates on that occasion. 

In 1798, when the peace of the county 
was disturbed by riots and popular dis- 
content, a society of gentlemen was formed 
in Wigan, called the Wigan Arms Asso- 
ciation, of which corps Sir Robert was 
for many years commandant, and distin- 
guished himself considerably in various 
encounters where they were called upon 
to act. He was senior trustee of the Free 
Grammar School of Wigan, and took es- 
pecial interest in its welfare, as well as in 
that of all the other public institutions 
connected with his native town. The 
latter years of Sir Robert’s life have been 
spent almost entirely at his residence near 
Wigan, where he was acknowledged as 
the old English gentleman of the district. 
He has left behind him a very large pro- 
perty, and a splendid library of books 
peculiarly rich in the classical department, 
in which latter branch of literature he 
was well versed. In testimony of this 
latter fact we beg to quote the words of 
one of the most talented men of the age, 
Dr. Donnegan, who, in the preface to his 
4th edition of the Greek and English 
Lexicon, which he compiled whilst on a 
visit to Sir Robert, says, 

‘¢ Among the advantages I have deri- 
ved from the publication of my Greek and 
English Lexicon, there is none I deem 
more precious than its having procured 
me the acquaintance, and, 1 may with 
just pride add, the friendship of Sir Robert 
Holt Leigh, Bart. a gentleman who has 
improved his talents by refined, well-di- 
rected, and assiduous culture. ‘Thorough- 
ly acquainted with the best writers of 
modern languages, and having attained a 
critical and profound knowledge of the 
Greek language and literature—the ex- 
cellencies of which his peculiar turn of 
mind enables him to appreciate fully —he 
still devotes a considerable portion of his 
studious hours, with glowing enthusiam 
and untiring ardour, to the poets and 
orators who have bequeathed to us such 
splendid and enduring monuments of 
Grecian genius. To the accomplish- 
ments of a scholar he has added the ad- 
vantages of having visited the most in- 
teresting countries of Europe, surveyed 
their choicest specimens of art witha critical 
eye, and observed the characters of men 
and manners so keenly, as to justify the ap- 
plication to him of the commendation 
bestowed upon Ulysses by the great poet, 
Tlo\AGy avOpwrav Wev dotea kai voov 

éyvo. 

Thus far we have endeavoured faithfully 
to trace the career of one who has past 
through a long life with credit to himself, 


and, we believe, in the conscientious and 
just exercise of those talents which have 
been entrusted to him, and we would that 
we could with propriety end this memoir 
here ; but it is the duty of a biographer 
to be impartial in his details, and we can- 
not therefore abstain from some remarks 
as to the closing years of the late baronet’s 
life, over which we would otherwise wil- 
lingly cast a veil. We allude to an un- 
fortunate intimacy which, it appears, he 
formed with the wife of a farmer, one of 
his tenants, to whom he shewed marked 
attentions, and whose infant son the 
baronet has, by his will, made the inheri- 
tor of his property. This is another of 
the lamentable instances of which we 
have, unhappily, had of late years so many, 
that the follies and profligacy of a man’s 
more matured years, often exceed the 
frivolities of his youth. The latter too 
may in some measure be palliated and 
forgotten, but the former must ever re- 
main monuments to his disgrace. 
Ap. Sir Joun Cowan, Barr. 

Oct. 22. At his house, Forest Hill, 
Sydenham, aged 68, Sir John Cowan, 
Bart. Alderman of the City of London, 

Sir John Cowan was of Scotish de- 
scent. He was the son of Mr. John 
Cowan, by the daughter of Baillie Rin- 
toul, of Perth. Having acquired a con. 
siderable fortune as a wax and tallow 
chandler, in a shop nearly opposite the 
scene of his future greatness, the Man- 
sion House, he served the office of 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex in 1831. 
He was elected Alderman of the ward 
of Broad Street in the February of the 
same year ; and arrived at the post of Lord 
Mayor in 1837. The visit of Queen Vic- 
toria to the city, upon her accession, 
taking place during his year of office, he 
received a patent of baronetcy as a mark 
of her Majesty’s gracious acceptance of 
the hospitalities shown by the citizens 
upon that occasion. 

Sir John Cowan married in 1810 So. 
phia, third daughter of Mr. James Mullett, 
of London; but has left no heirs to his 
dignity. 





Sin ALEXANDER Croke, D.C.L. 

Dec. 27. At Studley Priory, Oxford- 
shire, in his 85th year, Sir Alexander 
Croke, Knt. D.C.L. 

Sir Alexander Croke was descended 
from an ancient family, originally of the 
name of Le Blount, but changed in the 
reign of Henry the Fourth, by Nicholas 
Le Blount, who, being obnoxious to that 
monarch for his adherence to King 
Richard, had been compelled to fly the 
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mnt. and who, returning some few 
years before the death of Henry, con- 
cealed himself under the name of Croke, 
which has, from that period, been con- 
tinued by his descendants. 

Sir Alexander, the son of a father of 
both his names, was born on the 22nd of 
July, 1758, at Aylesbury. He was edu- 
eated at a private school at Bierton, in 
Buckinghamshire, by the Vicar, Mr. 
Shaw, himself an excellent scholar, and 
the father and instructor of two sons, 
equally distinguished for their diversified 
dispositions and acquirements in after 
life,—the learned and jocose Dr. Shaw, 
of Magdalene College, Oxford, editor of 
Apollonius Rhodius, and the no less 
learned but diffident and gentle Dr. Shaw, 
of the British Museum, the latter better 
known, perhaps, to the present age as 
the author of ‘ British Zoology,” and of 
whom an acute, and not usually compli- 
mentary, critic is said to have affirmed, 
* that he wrote the best Latin of any man 
since the time of Erasmus.” 

With such companions did Sir Alex- 
ander pass his earlier years; and he has 
left a pleasing and honourable testimony 
to the value he himself placed on these 
his school-boy days : ‘‘ The years which I 
passed at Bierton,” says he, ‘I always 
looked back to as some of the happiest of 
my existence. I there acquired a general 


love for literature and science, which has 
been a never-failing source of amusement 
during the whole of my life.” 

In 1775 he entered at the University 
of Oxford, being matriculated as a Gen- 
tleman Commoner of Oriel College, on 


the 11th of October in that year. Here 
having completed his academical educa- 
tion, first under the tuition of Mr. Flem- 
ming, and subsequently under that of Mr., 
afterwards Provost, Eveleigh, both tutors 
of the College, he shortly after removed 
to the Inner Temple, and was called to 
the bar as a member of that society in 
1786. During his residence in London 
he improved, by a diligent study of 
ancient as well as modern writers, the 
learning he had previously gained at school 
and in the University; and it must be 
acknowledged by all who had the plea- 
sure of knowing him, that his acquire- 
ments in almost every branch of litera- 
ture were as accurate as they were ex- 
tensive; add to which, he was gifted with 
a@ very retentive memory, and possessed 
the valuable faculty of communicating his 
ideas with clearness and perspicuity, and 
at the same time in the most accurate 
and appropriate language. The readi- 
ness of his wit and the facility with which 
he expressed himself in verse were equally 
remarkable, 
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Having, upon leaving hisresidence in the 
University, removed his name from the 
books of his College, he replaced it about 
the year 1794, when, from motives of 
prudence and a desire no longer to lead 
an idle life, he resolved to adopt the law 
as a profession ; and with this view he 
recommenced that study, intending to 
become an advocate in Doctors’ Commons. 
In April, 1797, he took the degrees of 
Bachelor and Doctor in Civil Law, and 
was shortly after admitted at the 
Commons. Here he very soon attracted 
the notice of Sir William Seott, with 
whom he had been previously acquainted 
at the University, and was, after a short 
interval, selected by that eminent civilian 
to report an important judgment delivered 
by himself, in a case relative to the 
marriage of illegitimate minors. To this 
report Dr. Croke prefixed a very masterly 
essay on the theory and history of laws 
relating to illegitimate children, and to 
the encouragement of marriage in general. 

The publication of this report soon 
brought the author into notice, and 
practice \ aap followed fame, In the 
next year he was requested by the Govern. 
ment to answer an attack made upon the 
proceedings in the Courts of Admiralty 
with respect to neutral nations, by M. 
Schlegel, a Danish lawyer of some 
eminence. This Dr. Croke performed 
in a manner which obtained the un- 
qualified approbation of those most com- 
petent to express an opinion upon so 
abstruse a subject ; and it is most probable 
that it was the immediate cause of an 
offer made to him, soon after the publica- 
tion of his reply, to become a Judge of 
one of the Vice-Admiralty Courts in 
America, a post for which his line of 
study and forensic practice peculiarly 
fitted him. Having the option of the 
several stations of Jamaica, Martinique, 
or Halifax in Nova Scotia, Dr. Croke 
made choice of the latter, and repaired 
thither in the close of 1801. With the 
exception of a short absence to England 
in 1810, he remained at Halifax in the 
active discharge of his official duties, 
which were as varied as they were im- 
portant, till the year 1815; when he re- 
turned to England, and having received 
the honour of knighthood at the hands 
of the Prince Regent, in 1816, as a testi- 
mony of the royal approbation of his 
services, he retired to his seat at Studley 
Priory, where, in the bosom of his family, 
and in the society of his friends and 
neighbours, he passed the remainder of 
a long life in the enjoyment of much 
of literary leisure, and every other rational 
recreation, beloved and respected by all 
who knew him, 
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Sir Alexander Croke was a cheerful 
companion, easy of access, and hospitable 
toevery one, Well informed on a variety 
of subjects, and not unwilling to com- 
municate what he knew, his conversation 
was instructive and agreeable; and as he 
delighted in the company of literary and 
scientific men, his proximity to the 
University of Oxford enabled him to hold 
frequent intercourse with those whose 
pursuits were in accordance with his own, 
an advantage he highly appreciated, and 
of which he availed Limeelf to within 
a very short period before his death. 
He was an excellent public speaker, and 
never failed to seize with great adroitness 
the facts and arguments that were most 
suited to the occasion; nor did he spare 
those who were opposed to his views, for, 
although he never said an illnatured thing, 
he was quick to discern the weak point 
in the statement of his adversary, and ever 
ready to reply to, and confute him. 

In politics, Sir Alexander Croke was 
a Conservative of the old school, and he 
has left on record an avowal of his senti- 
ments which will be read with a higher 
interest now that he is no more. His 
‘¢ Patriot Queen,’’ written and published 
since he attained the age of four-score, 
will shew how extensive was his know- 
ledge of English history, how just his 
estimate of the several political parties, 
past and present, and how sound his 
views of the part befitting the ruler of so 
mighty and powerful a nation as Great 
Britain. This pamphlet was not so 
widely known as it deserved at the time 
of publication; but it will, even now, 
well repay the perusal. 

Sir Alexander Croke was not only a 
varied and voluminous writer, but be was 
an accomplished artist. Many of his 
sketches of scenes in Nova Scotia have 
been spoken of in high terms by those 
whose praise would be in itself a sufficient 
commendation, and there are some paint- 
ings of his now at Studley, which obtained 
the unqualified approval of Mr. West, the 
late venerable president of the Royal 
Academy. 

The following is believed to be an accu- 
rate list of Sir Alexander Croke’s works : 

1, The Possibility and Advantages of 
at and Enclosing Otmoor. Lond. 

787. 

2. Report of the Case of Horner ». 
Liddiard ; with an Introductory Essay. 
Lond. 1800. 

3. Remarks on Mr. Schlegel’s work 
upon the Visitation of Neutral Vessels 
under Convoy. Lond. 1801. 

4. Statutes of the University of King’s 
College, Windsor, Nova Scotia, Hali- 
fax,-1802, 
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5, An Examination of the Rev. Mr. 
Burke’s Letter of Instruction to the 
Catholic Missionaries of Nova Scotia. 
Halifax, 1804, Published under the 
name of Robert Stanser, but written by 
Sir A. C,. 

6. The Catechism of the Church of 
England, with parallel Passages from 
the Confession of Faith, and the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms of the Church of 
Scotland, Halifax, 1813. 

7. Reports of Cases decided by Alex- 
ander Croke in the Court of Vice-Admi- 
ralty, at Halifax. Lond. 1814. Pub. 
lished by James Stewart, esq. from Dr. 
Croke’s notes. 

8, An Answer to the Swedish Memo. 
rial, addressed to Lord Castlereagh, b 
the Baron de Rehausen. Lond. 1814, 
Published as an Appendix to Croke’s 
Reports. 

9. The Genealogical History of the 
Croke Family, 2 vols. 4to. Oxford, 1823, 

10, An Essay on the Origin, Progress, 
and Decline, of Rhyming Latin Verse; with 
many specimens. 8vo, Oxford, 1828. On 
the character of this work see the opinion 
of a competent judge in our number for 
Dec. 1841, p. 609. 

1], Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum, 
with an Introduction and Notes. Oxford, 
1830. 

12, The case of Otmoor, with the 
Moor Orders. Oxford, 1831. 

13. Plain Truths; five letters addressed 
to the Members of the Conservative 
Association of Oxford. Originally printed 
in the Oxford Herald, afterwards col- 
lected and printed at Oxford, 1837. 

14, The Patriot Queen. Lond. 1838. 

15. The Progress of Idolatry, a Poem; 
with other Poems, 2 vols. Oxford, 1841. 

16. An Essay on the Consolato de 
Mare, an ancient Code of Maritime Law. 
Prepared for the press, but it is doubtful 
if ever printed. 

17. Certain Psalms, translated by John 
Croke, esq. one of the Six Clerks in 
Chancery, temp. Henry VIII. This 
was transcribed for the press by Sir Alex- 
ander a few weeks only before his death; 
the first proof arrived on the very day he 
first took to his bed, when he was too 
unwell to attend to it. It will, however, 
be printed by the Percy Society. 


Hy ton Jo.urre, Ese. 
Jan. 13. In Pall Mall, Hylton Jol- 
liffe, esq. M.P. for Petersfield. 
Mr. Jolliffe was one of the oldest 
members of the House of Commons, 
having represented the borough of Peters. 


field more than forty years. He entered 
the army very early in life, being ap- 
pointed to a commission in the Duke of 
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York’s Regiment when little more than 
sixteen years of age. In the course of 
the war with Republican France he was 
frequently engaged in active service ; and 
in the memorable campaign in Egypt, 
which terminated with the victory of 
Alexandria, Colonel Jolliffe commanded a 
battalion of the Coldstream Guards on 
the decisive day, the 2lstof March. On 
his marriage with the daughter of Ro- 
bert seventh Earl Ferrers, he quitted the 
profession of a soldier, and directed his 
attention chietly to those pursuits which 
constitute the avocations of a country 
gentleman. His hours of amusement 
were devoted to sports of the field, in 
which he attained such celebrity as to 
have] acquired the designation of ‘‘ the 
hero of the chace.” Descended from the 
Hyltons, a family of very high antiquity, 
some of his estates in the north of Eng- 
land have been continued in uninterrupted 
succession for more, it is believed, than 
a thousand years. A claim to revive a 
cherished hereditary title, long in abey- 
ance, was at one period favourably en- 
tertained by the ministry of the day; but 
as it was considered invidious or injudi- 
cious to restore so ancient a barony, 
George III. expressed his sentiments as 
preferably disposed to a new creation; 
but this not being in accordance with the 
views of the father of the gentleman just 
deceased, the idea was never realised, 
When pressed by the late Earl of Liver- 
pool to accept a baronetcy, the suggestion 
appeared to Mr. Jolliffe to convey some- 
thing so like an insult, that he is reported 
to have made the following sarcastic reply 
to the minister :—“ Your proposal, my 
lord, if acceded to, would only enable me 
to do by patent what I already practise as 
a gentleman—namely, walk out of a room 
atter the very numerous tribe who have 
recently been selected as fit subjects for 
such a dignity !” 


Gen. Sin F. WETHERAtL, G.C.H. 

Dec. 18. At Castle Hill, Ealing, aged 
88, General Sir Frederick Wether- 
all, G.C.H. Colonel of the 17th foot. 

He entered the service in 1775 as an 
Ensign in the same regiment, with which 
he was present at the siege of Boston, in 
America, the same year; and was after- 
wards at the battles of Brooklyn, White- 
plains, Fort Washington, Prince Town, 
Brandywine, Germanstown, and Mon- 
mouth, as well as in several affairs of post 
during the same revolutionary war. He 
did duty as a Captain of marines on board 
the Alfred at the battles of Finisterre and 
St. Vincent’s, under Rodney, previous to 
the relief of Gibraltar. He served inthe 
104th regiment at Guernsey, and in 1783 
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exchanged into the 11th regiment, with 
which he served six years at Gibraltar. 
He attended the Duke of Kent to Quebec 
in 1790, and accompanied his Royal 
Highness as Aide-de-Camp to the West 
Indies in 1794. He subsequently served 
as Deputy Adjutant-General to the forces 
in Nova Scotia, and St. Domingo; and 
on his way to Barbadoes with dispatches 
for Abercromby, he was taken by a 
French frigate, and remained a close 
prisoner at Guadaloupe for nine months, 
on a daily allowance of three biscuits and 
a quart of water. When exchanged, he 
was appointed Adjutant-General to the 
forces in Nova Scotia. In 1809 he ob- 
tained the rank of Major-General, and 
was appointed to the staffin India. On 
his passage there from the Cape he was 
again taken prisoner, in the company’s 
ship Wyndham, after a severe action, by 
a French squadron in the Mozambique 
channel, and carried to the Isle of France, 
where, after being confined for two 
months, he was exchanged, and sailed for 
Calcutta. He served there as second in 


command under Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
on the expedition against Java, which ter- 
minated in its conquest. For his services 
on that occasion he had the honour to 
receive a medal and the thanks of both 
houses of Parliament. His next appoint. 
ment was to the command in Mysore, 


and its dependencies, which he held until 
June, 1815, when he returned to Eng- 
land. He was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant-General, June 4, 1814, and to 
that of General, Jan. 10, 1837. In Feb. 
1840 he was appointed to the Colonelcy 
of the 17th foot. 

As a proof of the affection with which 
he was regarded by the men, the following 
anecdote is worthy of being recorded. 
Whilst he was a close prisoner at Guada- 
loupe (1795) in a dungeon, and in irons, 
a detachment, consisting principally of 
the 32d regiment, with which he had 
served at Gibraltar, were taken prisoners 
on their passage from that garrison to 
Barbadoes, and also brought into Guada- 
loupe ; on hearing of the severe and inhu- 
man treatment he experienced, by order 
of the revolutionary governor of the is- 
land, Victor Hugo, (father, it is said, of 
the present eminent French writer,) they 
made a collection among themselves of 11 
guineas, and forwarded it to Colonel We- 
therall, through the medium of a negro 
employed in the delivery of provisions, 
concealed in a small loaf of bread; witha 
note from a serjeant of the 32d regiment, 
requesting, in the name of the men of 
that corps, and other unfortunate compa- 
nions in captivity, his acceptance of the 
money as a small token of esteem, and in 
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the hope of its affording him some relief 
and comfort under the sufferings and cruel 
treatment they understood he experienced. 
This noble act was mentioned to the 
Commander in Chief, the Duke of York, 
who conferred an ensigncy on the serjeant. 





Lievut.-Gen. Sik W. P. Carrot. 

July 2. At his residence, Tulla House, 
Nenagh, Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Parker 
Carrol, Knt. K.C.H. K.C. mz. and C.B, 

This officer was the eldest son of the 
late William Carrol, esq. of Tulla House, 
Tipperary. He was educated in Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he distinguished 
himself in the classical and mathematical 
courses, and where he also cultivated 
successfully the Muses and the Belles 
Lettres. At the commencement of the 
war, 1794, he joined the 87th (or Prince’s 
own Irish) regt. as a volunteer, in which 
corps his brother was at that time serving 
as Ensign. An Ensigney was purchased 
forhim, and he immediately afterwards ob- 
tained a Lieutenancy in the 135th regt.; 
and in the beginning of the year 1796, 
having exchanged into the 87th, he served 
with that corps in the expedition against 
Holland. In 1800 he was on the half. 
pay of the line, and Captain in a fencible 
regt. at Gibraltar, where a circumstance 
occurred, which forms an epoch in his 
history not to be omitted. Corporal 
punishment was at that period carried to 
a great, and sometimes even fatal excess, 
in the garrison, and at all opportunities 
Capt. Carrol was an advocate for its miti- 
gation. Upon an occasion on which he 
sat as President of a Court Martial, the 
punishment awarded was deemed too 
lenient, and was ordered to be revised, 
when the Court adhered to their first 
opinion, This circumstance was re- 
ported to the Governor General O'Hara, 
who felt it to be his duty, not only to 
order Cupt. Carrol and the members of 
the Court to depart from the garrison, 
but to take measures to have the former 
dismissed from the army. On his arrival 
in England he found he had been super- 
seded, without having been even heard in 
his own defence at Gibraltar. A state- 
ment of the facts of his case, however, 
having been laid before the Duke of 
York, he (with that justice which was 
his characteristic) reinstated him in his 
rank, and treated him with condescending 
kindness. Inthe memorable and ill-fated 
expedition against Buenos Ayres, Capt. 
Carrol was distinguished for his conduct 
in storming the town at the head of his 
company of the 87th regt. and afterwards 
in frequently volunteering on every occa- 
sion of difficulty and danger ; his know. 
ledge of the Spanish language enabling 
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him to render essential services to the 
army. He, at the most imminent risk of 
his life when a prisoner, accompanied Gen, 
Linier’s Aide-de-Camp (whose brethren 
of the Staff had been wounded in at. 
tempting to close on Gen, Crauturd’s 
position under the pretence of a flag of 
truee) through the town to the British 
head-quarters, amidst the rage and tre. 
mendous threats and gestures of an infu- 
riated mob. On this occasion, had it not 
been for his presence of mind and great 
sang-froid, in abusing the people for not 
resembling the noble Castilians, from 
whom they were descended, he would 
have been sacrificed to the manes of the 
children who had been accidentally killed 
by both sides in the firing, and who were 
dressed out with flowers, and placed on 
doors opposite toone of the great churches, 
for the purpose of inflaming the populace 
against the British prisoners. The logic 
of their intended victim, however, on his 
march to the place of execution, miracu- 
lously saved him. The popular tide 
turned in his favour ; they gave him back 
his epaulettes, hat, and Linier’s sword 
(which he wore, his own being prisoner) 
replaced him on horseback, and cheered 
him, “ throwing up their greasy caps” as 
he passed through the before outrageous 
multitude. When Gen. Whitelock was 
forced to quit the country with his troops, 
a field officer was required by the 
Spaniards to be left behind as a hostage 
for the fulfilment of the treaty between 
the two armies ; it was a service of deli- 
cacy, and no field officer present under. 
standing the language, Capt. Carrol of- 
fered himself as a substitute, and was ac- 
cepted. He remained in the country 
many months, and until all matters were 
satisfactorily brought to a final arrange. 
ment. He there gained the friendship of 
the hostile chiefs, and did an essential 
service in procuring the release of, and 
bringing with him to Europe, many 
prisoners of the British army, who had 
been marched into the interior, and, but 
for his exertions, would have been lost to 
their country. 

_His services were now called for in a 
wider sphere. Capt. Carrol was sent to 
Spain asa Military Commissioner: and, 
in the Peninsular war, literally fought his 
way up to rank and fame, having been in 
28 different battles, in many of the latter 
of which he held a distinguished com. 
mand. At the close of the long and 
arduous struggle, he returned to his 
country, with the rank of Major-General 
in the service of Spain, and decorated 
with many honours, the reward of his dis- 
tinguished services, He also received the 
honour of knighthood from his own save- 
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reign, conferred on the 14th May, 1816, 
> was appointed a Companion of the 
Bath. 

In 1812 he received the following dis- 
tinctions, viz. the Freedom of the City 
of Dublin, with a flattering address ; an 
address from the members of the Histori- 
cal Society of Trinity College, Dublin, 
of which he had been a member ; a valu- 
able sword, from the members of the 
Irish bar, ‘‘ as a mark of their admiration 
of his distinguished bravery and indefati- 
gable zeal and exertions in the cause of 
Spanish liberty :” a silver Cup value 200 
guineas, from the noblemen and gentle. 
men of his native country, with an in- 
scription similar to that on the sword: 
and in 1816 he received a flattering ad- 
dress from the grand jury of his native 
county on joining their body. 

Sir W. P. Carrol attained the rank of 
Major-General in 1830; and, until the 
recent brevet, he was in command of the 
troops in the Western district of Ireland 
(stationed at Athlone). He was ap- 

inted a Knight Commander of the 
Grenesution Guelphic order in 1832. 


Masor-GeEn. Percy Draummonp, C.B. 


Jan. 1. At his residence in the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, Major-General Per 
cy Drummond, C.B. 

This officer entered the service as Se- 
cond Lieutenant on the Ist Jan. 1794, 
and consequently had been 49 years an 
officer of the corps. He was promoted to 
be First Lieutenant, Aug. 14, 1794 ; and 
in 1795 he performed, in addition to his 
other duties, that of Quartermaster of his 
battalion. He was gazetted Captain on 
the 7th Oct. 1799; Major on the 4th 
June, 1811 ; Lieut.-Colonel on the 12th 
Aug. 1819; Colonel on the 13th Oct. 
1827 ; and retired from connection witha 
battalion on being promoted to be Major- 
General on the 10th Jan. 1837. At that 
period he was Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
which situation he retained until May, 
1839, when he succeeded, on the death of 
Sir A. Dickson, as Director General of 
the Royal Artillery. 

Major-General Drummond was at the 
siege of Copenhagen in 1794-5; and at 
the capture of the Island of Walcheren, 
and siege of Flushing, in 1809. He was 
also present with his company in Portu- 
gal, with Sir J. Moore, until the embar- 
cation of the troops at Corunna, and was 
engaged in the campaign of 1815, includ- 
ing the battle of Waterloo. Major-Gen. 
Drummond’s father (Duncan Drum. 
mond,) was a Commanding Officer of the 
Royal Artillery, and Director-General of 
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the Field Train Department, and was 
buried in the church-yard of Plumstead. 


Masor-Gen. HaMILton. 

Dec... Aged 60, Major-General Chris- 
topher Hamilton, C.B. commanding the 
Limerick district. 

He was brother of the late Hans Hamil- 
ton, esq. formerly member for the county 
of Dublin, and uncle of the present re- 
presentative. At a very early age he 
entered the army as Ensign in the 28th 
regiment, then serving in Holland, where 
he was severely wounded, and he suffered 
amputation of the legin conseqence. He 
subsequently served as Major in the 100th 
regiment, and was engaged through the 
American war. He received a pension 
of 3003. a-year. In 1824 he was appoint- 
ed to the 97th regiment, embarked with 
that corps for Ceylon, and remained 
in command of the regiment there until 
1836, when he sailed for England. In 
1838 he was included in the brevet as 
Major- General, and resigned the command 
of the 97th. He was beloved by his offi- 
cers, who presented him with a splendid 
piece of plate as a token of their esteem 
and regard. 

He married the Hon. Sarah Handcock, 
second daughter of the late Lord Castle. 
maine, by whom he has left a numerous 
family. 


Lrevut.-CoLonet C. Stoppart. 

The fate of Lt.-Col. Charles Stoddart, 
an officer distinguished alike for his talent, 
character, and enterprise, and of Captain 
Conolly, is now ascertained: they were 
beheaded in the market-place of Bok- 
hara, after having been for more than a 
year subjected by the Tartar barbarians, 
among whom they were sent, to cruelties 
and indignities of a nature the very rela- 
tion of which makes the blood run cold. 
It appears that, for many weeks previous 
to their execution as spies, they were ex- 
posed in an iron cage to the insults of 
the infuriated populace of that most 
bigoted and barbarous part of the Mus- 
selman world; spat upon, defiled with 
filth, and made to undergo even worse 
atrocities, which must have rendered their 
latter days insupportable, and death a 
release. 

It is of especial importance to the me- 
mory of Colonel Stoddart that some 
reports, which have originated without 
the slightest foundation and been circu- 
lated without inquiry, should be contra- 
dicted—namely, that after his duties as 
military secretary to Mr. Ellis, our am- 
bassador at the Court of Teheran, were 
terminated, Colonel Stoddart remained 
in Persia on his own account, and with- 
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out any official authority from the British 
government, and afterwards proceeded 
simply as a traveller to Bokhara, the 
capital of Asiatic Tartary. The follow- 
ing statement is derived from authentic 
sources :— Upon the return of Mr. Ellis, 
Col. Stoddart remained attached to the 
mission in Persia under Sir J. M‘Niell. 
Those conversant wlth Eastern affairs 
will remember the activity and efficiency 
of Col. Stoddart’s services in inducing 
the Shah of Persia to raise the siege of 
Herat in 1838. From Herat he was 
dispatched by orders from government on 
a friendly mission to the Ameer of Bok- 
hara. For a few days after his arrival in 
Bokhara he was treated with a show of 
hospitality. At this period many false 
rumours prevailed in Toorkestan respect- 
ing the designs of the English in march- 
ing an army to Affghanistan, and pro- 
bably occasioned the object of his visit to 
be suspected. Col. Stoddart was treacher- 
ously seized in his host’s house, with his 
attendants, stripped and thrown into a 
pit, where he was left for two days with- 
out food; from thence he was taken and 
strictly imprisoned for nearly two years, 
during which time, but for the kindness 
of the Meershub, a police-master, and one 
Futoollah Beg, the gaoler, who took 
compassion on him, he would have per- 
ished from starvation. After months of 
imprisonment the state executioner was 
sent to put him to death, unless he would 
become a Mahomedan, and his grave was 
dug before his eyes; but he evinced no 
fear, and appeared to have calmly resigned 
all thoughts of life, when the Meershub 
and Futoollah Beg, the kind gaoler, most 
earnestly besought him to avert so foul a 
murder by repeating the form required by 
the Ameer, saying, ‘‘ It is well known 
to all that your faith will remain un- 
changed,” and on their solicitations the 
disguise was adopted. On the arrival of 
dispatches from the Indian government, 
the Ameer was convinced of the authen- 
ticity of Colonel Stoddart’s commission, 
and releasing him from prison treated 
him with the highest consideration during 
eight or ten months, making repeated 

romises, alas! but delusive ones, of re- 
ease. During the time of his liberation 
from restraint, Colonel Stoddart laboured 
most devotedly to promote the interests 
of his country and the enlightenment of 
the barbarians. At one period the inter- 
vention of Russia in behalf of his libera- 
tion was declined, from a chivalrous feel- 
ing of honour that he would await dis- 
patches from his own country; but the 
arrival of applications for his release, 
both from our government im England and 
India, as well as others from Russia, 
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Constantinople, Khiva, and other neigh- 
bouring states, were equally disregarded, 
nor were the hopes which were enter- 
tained from her Majesty addressing a let- 
ter to the Ameer, destined to be realised. 

In consequence of the intelligence 
which reached Bokhara of the disasters 
which had befallen our troops in Cabool, 
the tyrant threw Colonel Stoddart, a 
second time, together with Capt. Conolly, 
an English officer recently arrived at 
Bokhara, into confinement, in the house 
of Topshee Bashee, where they remained 
till June. At that period a letter arrived 
from Akhbar Khan and othet chiefs at 
Cabool, intimating that if the Bokhara 
chief feared to put the two English offi- 
cers to death, as they had done those at 
Cabool, he had better deliver them up to 
the writers of the letter. Thus stimu- 
lated, the Ameer no longer hesitated. 
On the 13th of June, 1842, both the 
officers were seized and removed to the 
common prison. In stripping Colonel 
Stoddart, a pencil and some papers were 
discovered round his waist ; the Ameer 
insisted upon knowing from whom they 
were received. Upon Colonel Stoddart’s 
resolutely refusing to betray another to 
the despot’s fury, he was beaten with 
heavy sticks, and this treatment repeated 
for two or three days, but in vain; no 
revelation escaped him. On the 17th of 
June the Ameer gave orders that Colonel 
Stoddart should be put to death in the 
presence of Captain Conolly. They 
were both led into a small square near 
the prison, where Colonel Stoddart’s head 
was cut off, and on Captain Conolly re- 
fusing to embrace Mahomedanism, he 
also fell under the headsman’s knife, 
Their bodies were buried on the spot, in 
the graves which had been dug in their 
presence. 

From Colonel Stoddart’s earliest career 
to the time of his death, whether pur- 
suing his studies at the Royal Milita 
College, as an officer in the Royal Staff 
Corps, in which he obtained his commis- 
sion in 1823, and served in New South 
Wales and Canada; in his post as secre- 
tary to the Naval and Military Museum, 
secretary to the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, or as a member of the mission in 
Persia; it is not too much to assert 
that he gained general esteem. He was 
indefatigable in the pursuit of general and 
professional knowledge, and was present 
within the French lines at the siege of 
Antwerp. Deeply devout in his princi- 
ples and conduct, unshaken under his 
severe trials, and even acknowledging in 
them a spiritual blessing, after a short 
but eventtul career his arduous duties are 
closed at the at 36, beloved and 
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mourned, not only by his relations, but 
by a large circle of friends, as a sincere 
Christian, and a soldier devoted to his 
Sovereign and country. 


ApMinaL ALEXANDER. 

Jan. 10. At his residence in Hamp- 
shire, Thomas Alexander, esq. Admiral 
of the Blue. 

This officer was appointed a Lieu- 
tenant in 1790; commanded the Hope 
sloop of war at the capture of a Dutch 
squadron in Saldanha Bay in 1796; and 
seoemey the Carysfort frigate in the 
East Indies, where he captured 1’ Alerte 
French corvette, of 16 guns. His post 
commission bore date Dec. 27, 1796. 
He was afterwards appointed in suc- 
cession to the Sceptre 64, Sphynx, 
a 20 gun ship, and Braave frigate. On 
the 23d Aug. 1800, the Braave, in 
company with the Centurion, Dedalus, 
and Sybille, the whole under the orders 
of ~* H. L. Ball, entered the Ba- 
tavia Roads, captured five Dutch armed 
vessels, and destroyed two merchant 
ships, fourteen brigs, five sloops, and one 
ketch. Some time previous to this affair, 
Capt. Alexander had intercepted la 
Surprise, French vessel of war, bound 
to Europe with two ambassadors from 
Tippoo Sultaun, whose treachery, while 
he was expressing a desire to receive an 
ambassador from Lord Mornington, the 
Governor-General, was fully established 
by the papers taken at Seringapatam. 

ptain Alexander being obliged to re- 
sign the command of the Braave on 
account of ill health, came home a pas- 
senger in l’Imperieuse frigate, and arrived 
in England June 12, 1802. 

His next appointment appears to have 
been to the Renown, of 74 guns, which 
ship he left in the summer of 1808; and 
soon after joined the Colossus, of the 
same force, the command of which he 
retained until the peace. On the 19th 
Aug. 1815, he was appointed to the 
Vengeur, stationed as a guard-ship at 
Portsmouth; and on the 12th Aug. 
1819, advanced to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral. He became Vice-Admiral, 
22nd July 1830, and Admiral of the 
Blue, 23rd Nov. 1841. He was a brave 
officer, a man of the highest honour and 
integrity, distinguished by his benevolence, 
and universally respected. 


Vicr-Apm. H. Evans. 

Dee. 13. At his residence, Old Town, 
co. Cork, Henry Evans, esq. Vice-Ad- 
miral of the Red. 

This officer was, it is believed, a pro- 
tegé of the late Sir Peter Parker, Bart. 
Admiral of the Fleet. He was made 





Lieutenant March 13, 1782; and Com. 
mander Oct. 2, 1794. He commanded 
the Fury sloop of war, and captured 
lElize, a French schooner of 10 guns, in 
1795; assisted at the reduction of St. 
Lucia, in May, 1796; and was present at 
the unsuccessful attack upon Port Rico 
in the following year. His post commis- 
sion bore date June 20, 1797. During 
part of the late war he commanded the 
Cork District of Sea Fencibles. On the 
9th of March 1819, he was chosen M.P. 
for Wexford, which place he represented, 
until the dissolution of Parliament in the 
following year, and again from the gene. 
ral eleetion of 1826 until June 1829, when 
he resigned his seat. He was made a 
retired Rear-Admiral July 26, 1821; and 
promoted to the rank of Vice- Admiral 
in 1841. 


Lieut. Watter Scott TERay. 

Nov. 9. In the camp, near Peshawaur, 
in consequence of a wound received on 
the 6th, Lieut. Walter Scott Terry, of 
o Ist Troop of the Bombay Horse Ar- 
tillery. 

He was the eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Terry; to the former of whom so many 
friendly and familiar letters, published in 
the Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott, are ad- 
dressed. And he was also the godson 
of Sir Walter. 

He is reported by the surgeon, who at- 
tended him in his last moments, and who 
wrote to communicate the afflicting in- 
telligence to his family, ‘‘ to have gone 
through the whole campaign with the 
greatest credit ; his gallant conduct having 
frequently called forth the praises of his 
superiors, Onthe march from Ali Mus. 
jeed, he was left with a gun to protect 
the baggage and the rear. A hill was oc- 
cupied by the enemy, which could not be 
commanded by the gun, and as there was 
some difficulty in dislodging them, poor 
Terry gallantly put himself at the head of 
a party and charged up. In this advance 
he received the fatal wound—a ball in the 
chest. Thus he fell by one of the last 
shots fired in the Affghan war. His loss 
is sadly felt by all, as he was beloved by 
his brother officers, and his loss is sadly 
regretted by the whole camp.” 

Rev. Joun Narr, B.D. 

Feb.12. At his house in Mecklenburgh- 
square, in his 65th year, the Rev. John 
Natt, B.D., Rector of St. Sepulchre’s, 
London. 

This amiable man was the son of a 
highly respectable clergyman, the Rev. 
Nathan Natt; he was born July 6, 1778, 
at Netswell,"in Essex, and educated in 
Merchant-taylors’ School, from which 
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he was elected to a scholarship at St. 
John’s College, Oxford, in June, 1795, 
being then in his 17th year. He was in 
due course admitted Fellow ; proceeded 
B.A. April 3, 1799; M.A. March 4, 
1803; and not long after became one of 
the public tutors of his college. In 1808 
he proceeded B.D., and, resigning the tu- 
torship, accepted the vicarage of St. 
Giles’s, in Oxford, where he laboured 
with great zeal and assiduity, establishing 
charitable societies, superintending Sun- 
day schools, and performing the respon- 
sible duties of a parochial minister in a 
most exemplary manner, and with much 
practical discretion, for full twenty years. 
Upon the rectory of St. Sepulchre’s be- 
coming vacant by the death of Dr. 
Shackleford in 1829, he succeeded to 
that benefice, and retained it till his 
death. 

In 1841 Mr. Natt published a small 
volume of ‘Sermons, preached in the 
Parish Church of St. Sepulchre.” Most 
of these had been previously delivered at 
Oxford, and will now be read with a 
deep interest by both his congregations. 
They are very characteristic of the au- 
thor; plain and practical, earnest and 
impressive ; abounding in good sense and 
charitable feeling. 

Mr. Natt was an ardent admirer of the 
fine arts, and had a small collection of 
good pictures; among them were two 
excellent Vernets, and a Wilson of bigh 
character. His own portrait was painted 
at the personal request of, and for, his in- 
timate friend, Dr. Wilson, the present 
Bishop of Calcutta, a few years since, b 
Mr. Bridges, of Great Marlboroug 
street; who relates an anecdote of him 
during the time of his sitting for the 
likeness, which all who knew and loved 
him will not be displeased at our record. 
ing. It bad been decided that Mr. Natt 
should be represented as sitting holding 
a book, and that book was to be the 
Bible. When the artist, who knew him 
intimately, had placed him in the proper 
position, he said, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Natt, 
where shall we put the book?” ‘* Where!” 
said Mr, Natt, clasping it with great fer- 
vour to his breast, ‘‘ here, here, next my 
heart !”’ 

Mr. Natt’s decease was awfully sudden, 
He had preached at his church in the 
morning, and dined early, as was his 
custom on Sundays, when his servant, 
being surprised at not receiving a sum- 
mons as usual, went into the room, and 
there found his master on the floor, and 
acorpse. Medical assistance was imme- 
diately called in, but in vain; it being 
the opinion of the gentleman who 
promptly attended, as well as that of Dr, 
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Farr, the usual physician and intimate 
friend of Mr. Natt, that he had expired 
instantaneously, either from apoplexy, or 
the rupture of a vesselin the heart. He 
will be much regretted in St. Sepulchre’s; 
for having an ample private fortune, and 
a most generous and benevolent disposi- 
tion, his charities were very extensive, 
and they were rendered the more esti- 
mable from the uniform urbanity of 
manner and kind consideration with 
which they were accompanied, 


Ricuarp Smirn, Esa. 

Jan. 24. Suddenly, of apoplexy, at 
the Philosophical and Literary Institu. 
tion, Bristol, in the 71st = of his age, 
Richard Smith, esq. of Park-street ; for 
nearly half a century one of the surgeons, 
and for many years the senior surgeon of 
the Bristol  & ened 

He was the eldest son of Mr. Richard 
Smith, an eminent surgeon of that city. 
His mother was the daughter of the Rev. 
Alex. Stopford Cateott, LL.B., Master 
of the Grammar School, and Rector of 
Saint Stephen’s, Bristol, and sister of the 
Rev. Alexander Catcott, Vicar of Temple, 
and of Mr. George Catcott, of Chatter- 
tonian notoriety. Mr. Smith was de- 
scended, on his mother’s side, from the 
pious and benevolent Alderman John 
Whitson. At an early age, having re- 
ceived a liberal education at the Bristol 
Grammar School, under the Rev. Na- 
thaniel Lee, and at Reading School, under 
Dr. Valpy, and having evinced a more 
than ordinary degree of talent, he was 
apprenticed to his father; and, that gen- 
tleman dying two or three years after- 
wards, My. Smith served the remainder 
of his time with Mr. Godfrey Lowe, the 
father of the present Mr. Richard Lowe, 
of Park-street, Bristol. He had scarcely 
completed his professional education when, 
in conjunction with the late Mr. Francis 
Bowles, he delivered a course of Ana- 
tomical Lectures in Bristol, which at 
once established his professional reputa- 
tion, and may be regarded as the germ of 
one of the first, if not the very first, pro- 
vincial anatomical schools in England, 
Shortly afterwards, in 1796, he was 
elected one of the surgeons of the Bristol 
Infirmary, which appointment he held 
till the time of his death (46 years), dur. 
ing a great part of which period he was 
the senior surgeon. Mr. Smith was very 
successful as an operator, and for a length. 
ened period of his valuable life was con- 
stantly consulted by most of his brethren 
of the profession in cases of difficulty, 
During his professional career he was 
ever careful to preserve whatever was 
curious or instructive, and thus collected 
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a valuable museum of preparations of 
diseased parts and morbid anatomy, grafted 
on one handed down to him from his 
father, who was also senior surgeon of 
the Infirmary, and which he deposited in 
that institution. 

In the year 1802 he married Anna- 
Eugenia, one of the co-heiresses of Henry 
Creswicke, esq. of Morton-in-Marsh. 
This estimable lady has survived him. 
He has left no issue. 

When his tellow-citizens took up arms, 
in 1803, he was appointed surgeon to the 
regiment, which office he retained till 
they were disbanded, at the peace of 1814, 
and he performed this duty with an ar- 
dour and delight that threw a halo around 
everything with which be was associated. 

Comparatively late in life he joined the 
Freemasons, embraced the principles and 
ceremonies of that celebrated craft, con 
amore; and, long before his death, was 
invested with the highest honours of the 
fraternity. For some time past he had 
been Deputy Provincial Grand Master of 
the district. About two “s since, a 
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faithful portrait of him, as a 


was placed in the Masonic-hall, in Bridge- 
street, at the expense of the craft, from 
the easel of an excellent artist, Mr. Bran- 
white. 

Mr. Smith was elected to represent 
the ward of St. Augustine, in the coun- 
cil of the Bristol corporation, at the 


time of the passing of the Municipal Re- 
form Act, and so continued to his death. 
As one of the Charity Trustees for Bris- 
tol, he devoted much time and attention 
to the management of the various chari- 
ties, and particularly of the Red Maids’ 
School, founded by his pious and me- 
morable ancestor, Alderman Whitson, 
and Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, for 
boys, commonly called ‘* The City 
School.” During his connection with 
the newly constituted authorities in these 
matters, he warmly vindicated their pro- 
ceedings, through evil report and good 
report, and never suffered his political 
opinions to bias him in the slightest de- 
gree, either as regarded his colleagues, or 
the distribution of the charities committed 
to their care. 

In the prosperity of these schools it 
may be said he truly rejoiced, and no oc- 
currence of the later years of his life 
afforded more real gratification to his feel- 
ings than the consciousness that he, with 
others, was instrumental in enlarging the 
benefits of these noble charities, and of 
seeing at least 100 more than theretofore 
of the children of his fellow-citizens 
enjoying the advantages of that sound 
education, which the deceased worthies 
of their city had provided for them, In 
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his descent from one of these founders, © 
Alderman John Whitson, he most parti- 
cularly prided himself; and if, during the 
last six years of his life, there was to 
him, yearly, one day of more expanded 
feeling than another, it was that of the 
anniversary of the venerated Whitson, on 
which, after witnessing the heart-cheering 
assemblage of 200 children in the House 
of God, uniting to express their gratitude 
for the memory of his departed ancestor, 
he felt himself honoured by taking the 
chair at the annual festival, which past 
usage had on this occasion sanctioned. 
In this, his character of trustee, one 
subject, most dear to his contemplation, 
failed to be fully carried out before his 
death—the re-establishment, in active 
operation, of the Free Grammar School, 
of which, in early youth, he had been a 
scholar. Towards this charity his most 
ardent expectations were directed: they 
were so far accomplished as to enable 
him to see the property of the school re- 
stored in prospective to its legitimate pur- 
poses; but unhappily the circumstances 
attending that restoration—the law’s de- 
lay, and other incidents—withheld from 
his enjoyment the carrying out of mea- 
sures which he had most cheeringly anti- 
cipated. 

His literary attainments were very ge- 
neral and multifarious ; he was a good 
classical scholar, was fond of historical 
and antiquarian research, had an extensive 
knowledge of the topics of the day, pos- 
sessed much wit and humour, and a great 
facility of composition. In 1804 he be- 
came one of the proprietors of the “‘ Bristol 
Mirror,” and continued to be so till 1820, 
when he disposed of his interest to the 
present proprietor. During that period 
he was # regular contributor to its co- 
lumns ; and to his spirited literary pro- 
ductions, at the commencement of the 
present century, may be attributed the 
rapid increase of that journal in public 
estimation. He also wrote the News- 
man’s Christmas Address for the Mirror 
to the time of his death. He had made 
large collections in relation to different 
portions of Bristol history ; those relating 
to the Bristol stage he had lately ar. 
ranged, and had bound in three or four 
folio volumes, with the intention to deposit 
them in the Bristol Library, of whose 
committee he had long been a member. 
His collections relating to the history of 
the Infirmary were undergoing a similar 
arrangement, which had not been com- 
pleted. Mr. Smith possessed, through 
his uncle, Mr, George Catcott, a collec. 
tion of Chatterton’s original manuscripts, 
several of which have never been pub- 
lished, and will be of considerable im- 
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portance to some future editor of the 
works of the ‘‘ wondrous boy.” On 
this subject he made a very interesting 
communication to our own pages, which 
was printed in our Magazine a few years 
since. 

Mr. Smith’s remains were honoured 
with a public funeral, on the 31st Jan. 
which was witnessed by a large propor- 
tion of the population of Bristol. It was 
attended by the various lodges of Free- 
masons, by the corporation, the clergy, 
&c. The pall was borne by Drs. Pri- 
chard, Wallis, Howell, and Riley, and 
R. Lowe, N. Smith, J. Harrison, and 
W. Morgan, esqrs. physicians and sur- 
geons to the infirmary. The service was 
performed by the Rev. L. R. Cogan, 
and the body was deposited in a grave at 
the north-east corner of the Temple 
church-yard. On the return of the Free- 
masons to their Masonic hall, a very im- 
pressive address was delivered by the 
Provincial Grand Chaplain, the Rev. Dr. 
Irvine. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the 
Bristol Infirmary on the 9th Feb. Mr. 
Brooke Smith made a communication in 
reference to the museum formed by the 
late Mr. Smith, and which had been 
deposited in the institution. It was al- 


ways understood to be the property of that 
gentleman, in proof of which he would 


state that he had had a communication 
from the Members of the House Com- 
mittee of the Infirmary, stating that they 
had placed it under the care of the house- 
surgeon, for the purpose of being dis- 
posed of to the executors. Now as one 
of that body he begged to state that he 
knew Mr. Smith always considered that 
museum as a gift to the Infirmary, but 
which he had a legal right to resume 
whenever he thought proper; still his 
deceased friend never had any intention 
to act upon such right; and in confirma- 
tion of that he begged to read an extract 
from that gentleman’s will, which is as 
follows :—‘‘I give and bequeath to the 
treasurer for the time being of the Bristol 
Infirmary, (to be payable out of such 
part of my property as may be legally 
applicable thereto,) such a sum (free 
from legacy duty or other expenses) as 
will be sufficient to purchase the sum of 
4007. in the three per cent. consolidated 
bank annuities, and which stock I de- 
clare shall be held upon trust to apply 
the income thereof in cleansing, preserv- 
ing, and augmenting the museum which 
has been formed by me, for the promo- 
tion of science, at the said Infirmary, and 
is there known as Mr. Richard Smith’s 
Museum; and I declare that the said in- 
come shall be under the control of the 
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surgeons for the time being of the said 
institution, who shall be at liberty to 
apply the same in such manner as they 
shall think most beneficial for the pur- 
poses aforesaid.” The executors to the 
will were the testator’s widow, Mr. Gold- 
wyer, and himself. It might be inte- 
resting to the meeting to state that 
amongst the papers which were lying in 
his deceased friend’s desk, at the time of 
his death, was a paragraph cut from an 
old newspaper, and which is as follows: 
‘“‘ Mr. Richard Smith, one of the sur. 
geons of the Bristol Infirmary, having 
frequently experienced a want of means 
for immediate reference tv pathological 
preparations, when called on to perform 
an operation out of the usual routine, and 
also the necessity of a library to the in- 
stitution, bas most kindly resolved to 
place there his admirable museum, and 
the necessary medical books, as a com- 
mencement of establishments worthy the 
occasion.” Amongst his papers and 
books (continued the speaker) there were 
several relating to the a Pog some of 
them going back to a distant period, and 
all arranged with considerable care ; and 
he had the authority of the widow of 
that gentleman for saying, that such books 
and papers were at the disposal of the 
trustees of the charity, to be done with 
as they or the committee thought proper. 

The thanks of the board were then 
voted to Mrs, Smith, and the other exe- 
cutors, with an expression of their deep 
sense of the interest which was felt by the 
late Mr. Smith for the welfare of this 
charity, and the able services rendered 
by him to it for so long a period of time. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


At Egglescliff, Durham, aged 89, the 
Rev. John Brewster, for the last twenty. - 
eight years Incumbent of that parish, 
having previously held, successively, the 
livings of Greatham, Stockton, Red- 
marshall, and Boldon. 

The Rev. James Frith, Rector of 
Rathusbuck, Queen’s County, 

Aged 32, the Rev. Western Fullerton, 
Rector of Edlington, Yorkshire, and late 
of Emanuel college, Cambridge. 

The Rev. G. L. Gresson, Vicar of 
Ardmurcher, co. Meath. 

In his 82d year, the Rev. John Hag- 
gitt, Rector of Fen Ditton, Cambridge- 
shire. He was — Fellow of Clare 
hall, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1783, M.A. 1786, B.D. 1796; and he 
was collated to Fen Ditton in 1804 by 
Dr. Yorke, then Bishop of Ely. 

In consequence of a piece of meat 
sticking in his throat, at breakfast, the 
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Rev. Mr. Home, Curate of Tempo, co. 
Enniskillen. 

The Rev. Joseph Jones, Vicar of Cre- 
coragh, and Kilgobban, co. Limerick, 
and of Brosna, co. Kerry. 

The Rev. Thomas M‘Culloch, M.A. 
Treasurer of the diocese of Killaloe, and 
Incumbent of the union of Kilnasulagh, 
co. Clare. 

The Rev. Arthur M‘Gwire, for nearly 
45 years Rector of St. Thomas’s, Dub- 
lin; also, Chancellor of Kildare, and for 
52 years Rector of the union of Killeshee 
in that diocese. 

The Rev. Arthur M’Mullen, Rector 
and Vicar of Moyntaghs, co. Armagh. 

At Ipplepen, Devonshire, aged 65, the 
Rev. Randolph Marriott, Vicar of that 

arish, to which he was presented in 1814, 
y the Dean and Chapter of Windsor. 

The ‘Rev. James Morgan, Incumbent 
of the union of St. Mary’s, New Ross, 
co. Wexford. 

Aged 48, the Rev. John Morton, D.D. 
Perpetual Curate of Chorlton with Hardy, 
Manchester. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge ; and received the appoint- 
ment to his incumbency from the colle- 
giate church of Manchester in 1836. 

The Rev. Thomas Sutton, Rector of 
Clongill, co. Meath. 

Aged 76, the Rev. Charles Wildbore, 
Vicar of Tilton, Leicestershire, to which 


he was presented in 1796 by the Rev. 


George Greaves. He was of Sidney- 
Sussex college, Cambridge, B.A. 1792. 

July 21. At Pondicherry, aged 32, the 
Rev. E. J. Jones. 

Dec. 8. At Shrewsbury, aged 36, the 
Rev. Thomas Atkinson, Curate of Church 
Streton, Salop, and formerly Curate of 
Trinity church, Shrewsbury. 

At Wilmslow, Cheshire, aged 26, the 
Rev. William Thornton Cust, Curate of 
that parish. 

Dec. 13. At Easington rectory, York- 
shire, aged 65, the Rev. Robert More- 
head, D.D. formerly Rector of that pa- 
rish, to which he was presented in 1832 
by the Lord Chancellor, and previously 
Second Minister of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Edinburgh. He was of Balliol 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1802; and was 
the author of ‘‘ Explanations of some 
passages in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
chiefly by means of an amended Punctua- 
tion,” recently published. 

Dec. 14. At Boughton Malherbe, 
Kent, aged 48, the Rev. Simeon Clayton, 
M.A. ctor of that parish, a Pre- 
bendary of Lichfield, and Domestic Chap- 
a to Karl Cornwallis, the patron of the 
iving. 

Dec.17. The Rev. Robert Grosvenor, 
M.A. Fellow of All Souls’ college, Ox. 
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ford, brother to General Grosvenor, and 
cousin to the Marquess of Westminster. 


‘He was the fourth and youngest son of 


Thomas Grosvenor, esq. by Deborah, 
daughter and coheiress of Stephen Skyn- 
ner, of Walthamstow, esq. He took the 
degree of M.A. Nov. 26, 1795. 

At the rectory, Llanfrothen, co. Me- 
rioneth, in his 38th year, the Rev. Isaac 
Heathcote Pring, M.A. of Christ church, 
Oxford, and a justice of the peace for 
that county. 

Dec. 21. Aged 68, the Rev. Robert 
Price, Vicar of Shoreham, Kent, to which 
living he was presented in 1816 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 

Dec. 25. At Sutton, Norfolk, aged 74, 
the Rev. John Homfray, M.A. F.S.A. 
Rector of that place, and formerly minis- 
ter of Saint George’s chapel, Great Yar- 
mouth. He was the only child of Mr. 
John Homfray, of Derby (who died in 
1804), by Sarah, daughter of Mr. John 
Parr, of the same town, (See the pedi- 
gree of Parr, contributed by Mr. H. to 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, iv. 725*.) He 
was a member of Merton college, Ox- 
ford, and resided for many years in Yar- 
mouth. Mr. Homfray was a man of 
strong abilities, of considerable knowledge 
in antiquities and heraldry, and of exqui- 
site taste in the arts. In early life he 
made collections for Staffordshire, and 
contemplated} the continuation of Shaw’s 
history. He had also directed his atten- 
tion to the topography of Derbyshire; and 
he issued a prospectus for a new edition of 
Browne Willis's Mitred Abbeys. He 
materially assisted Mr. Druery in his 
small History of Yarmouth, 8vo. 1826, 
in which volume, at p, 80, will be seen 
some account of his pictures and library. 
He was presented to the living of Sutton 
by the Earl of Abergavenny, we believe 
not long since. He married Hetty, only 
surviving daughter of James Symonds, 
Esq. of Great Ormsby, and of Yar- 
mouth, co. Norfolk, by whom he had 
eight children. This lady died in Mar- 
garet-street, Cavendish Square, on the 4th 
Jan, aged 65, having survived her husband 
only ten days. 

Dec. 29. At his residence in Builth, 
aged 66, the Rev. Morgan Evans, Vicar 
of Llangunllo and Pilleth, Radnorshire, 
and Perpetual Curate of St. Mary, 
Builth, and Lilandewyrcwm, Brecknock- 
shire. He was collated to Llangunllo 
and Pilleth by Dr. Burgess, Bishop of 
St. David’s, in 1807; and resided there 
for many years previous to his removal to 
Builth, to which he was presented in 
1825 by the late Charles Humphreys 
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aged 68, the Rev. William Skey, Vicar 
of Little Bedwin, Wilts, and Chaplain to 
the Marquess of Aylesbury. He was of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1796, and was presented to Little Bed- 
win in 1814 by the Marquess of Ailes- 


bury. 

ie 2, At Croft, Yorkshire, aged 78, 
the Rev. James Dalton, Rector of that 
parish, to which he was presented by the 
King in 1805. He was of Clare hall, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1787, M.A. 1790. 

Aged 69, the Rev. Stephen Puddi- 
combe, Vicar of Morval, Cornwall, to 
which he was presented in 1803 by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. He was returning 
from Morval to his residence at West 
Looe, in company with some friends, 
when he was taken suddenly ill, and died 
on the spot. 

Jan. 5. At Hickling, Nottinghamshire, 
aged 58, the Rev. Edward Anderson, 
Rector of that parish. He was formerly 
Fellow of Queen’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1807, as 9th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1810, B.D. 1819; 
and he was presented to Hickling by that 
society in 1821. 

Aged 43, the Rev. Haviland Durand, 

M.A. Rector of St. Mary de Castro, 
Guernsey, and Chaplain to the Forces in 
that Island. He was of Pembroke col- 
lege, Oxford; and was presented to his 
— by the Governor of Guernsey in 
1 . 
Jan. 6. Aged 50, the Rev. Anthony 
Allett Isaacson, B.D. for 21 years Vicar 
of §t. Woollos, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire. He was of Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge; and was collated to his church in 
1822 by the Bishop of Gloucester. 

Jan.10. At Eversholt, Beds. the Rev. 
James Reed, B.D. Rector of that parish, 
Vicar of Hampstead Norris, Berks, one 
of her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary, 
anda magistrate for Bedfordshire. He 
was presented to Eversholt in 1810 by 
the Marchioness of Downshire, and to 
Hampstead Norris in 1819 by the Mar- 
quess of Downshire. 

Jan. 12. At Thorley vicarage, Herts, 
in his 35th year, the Rev. Robert M. 
Gardner, M.A. Curate of that parish, 
formerly of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
and Curate of Fenny Stratford, Bucks. 
He was the youngest son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Gardner, Vicarof Willen, Bucks. 
He has left a widow and four children, 
quite unprovided for. 

At Castleton, Sherborne, Dorsetshire, 
aged 50, the Rev. Mervin West, B.D. 
Vicar of Haydon and North Wootton in 
that county. He was of Emanuel col- 
lege, Cambridge; and was presented to 
both those churches by Earl Digby in 1835. 
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Jan. 13. At Ballymoney, co, Antrim, 
the Rev. William Greene, M.A. Rector 
of that parish, late Dean of Achonry. 

Aged 83, the Rev. Benjamin Johnson, 
Vicar of Great Gidding, Huntingdon- 
shire, to which he was presented in 1822 
by Earl Fitz William. 

Jan. 14. At the Hotwells, Clifton, the 
Rev. John Griffiths Lloyd, of Trowscoed 
Lodge, near Cheltenham, 

Aged 41, the Rev. Evan Lioyd, Rec- 
tor of Llangelynin, Carnarvonshire, in 
the patronage of the Bishop of Bangor. 

Jan.15. At Hastings, aged 42, the 
Rev. Charles Henry Lutwidge, M. A. 
Vicar of Farleigh, Kent. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1828, 

Jan. 16. In his 52d year, the Rev, 
Edward Ward, only son of the late Ro- 
bert Ward, esq. of Liverpool. 

Jan. 17. At Broomfield, Essex, aged 
74, the Rev. Vincent Edwards, Vicar of 
that parish. He was of Trinity college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1794; and was collated to 
his living in 1796 by Bishop Porteus. 

At Pisa, aged 28, the Rev. George 
Elmhirst, B.A. formerly of Exeter col. 
lege, Oxford, and late Curate of Neen 
Savage, Salop; son of R. Elmhirst, esq. 
of Stainton hall, Lincolnshire. 

Aged 75, the Rev. John Kingdon, 
Rector of Marhamchurch, and for fifty 
years Kector of Whitaton, Cornwall, and 
Hollacombe, Devon. He was instituted 
to Whitston, which was in his own pa- 
tronage, in 1793; presented in the same 
year to Hollacombe by the Lord Chan. 
cellor ; and instituted to Marhamchurch, 
of which also he was patron, in 1818, 

Jan. 18. Aged 85, the Rev. Horatio 
Dowsing, fifty-three years Rector of 
North Barsham and Alby, and sixty 
years Vicar of Hindringham, Norfolk. 
He was of Corpus Christi college, Cam. 
bridge, B.A. 1779, M.A. 1788; was pre- 
sented to Hindringham in 1783 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Norwich, and to his 
two other churches in 1790 by the Earl 
of Orford. 

Jan. 19. At Exmouth lodge, near 
Exeter, aged 43, the Rev. Robert Hole, 
third son of the late Rev. Thomas Hole, 
of Georgeham, Devon. 

At his father’s residence, in Ashborne, 
aged 46, the Rev. William Webster, late 
Perpetual Curate of Preenchurch, Salop, 
eldest son of William Webster, esq. He 
was presented to Preenchurch by his 
father in 1827. 

Jan. 20. At Peterston, Herefordshire, 
aged 43, theRev. John Nelson, Rector of 
that parish. He was of St. John’s col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1794; and was in- 
stituted to Peterston in 1814. 

Jan, 21. Inhis 72d year, the Rev. 
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George Hunt, formerly Perpetual Curate 
of Almondsbury, near Bristol. 

Jan. 23. The Rev. Frederick Pawsey, 
Vicar of Wilshampstead, Bedfordshire. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B. A. 1806, and was presented to his 
living in 1816 by Lord Cartaret. 

Jan. 25. Aged 65, the Rev. Walter 
Kitson, Vicar of St. Eval, Cornwall, and 
Perpetual Curate of Brislington, and 
Rector of Marksbury, Somersetshire. He 
was of Oriel college, Oxford, M.A. 1804, 
was collated to St. Eval, in 1803, by the 
Bishop of Exeter; presented to Brisling- 
ton in 1815 by E. W. L. Popham, esq. 
and to Marksbury in 1835 by the same 
patron. 

At Corston, Somersetshire, aged 44, 
the Rev. James Morgan, M.A. Vicar of 
that parish (in the gift of the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells), leaving a widow and 
eight children. 

Jan. 28. At Ryhope, Durham, aged 
71, the Rev. John Hayton, for sixteen 
years Perpetual Curate of that Chapelry, 
and formerly, for more than 30 years the 
respected and indefatigable Curate of Sun- 
derland ; on retiring from which place the 
inhabitants testified their appreciation of 
his character by presenting him with a 
service of plate, accompanied by one hun- 
dred sovereigns. Mr. Hayton was also 
for many years the conductor of a school 
in that town, and had under his tuition 
many of the present leading and influen- 
tial gentlemen of the town and neighbour- 
hood, by whom he was held in great 
esteem. In his general character he was 
distinguished for his unwearied benevo- 
lence and spirited independence. 

Jan. 31. AtHull, aged 77, the Rev. 
Henry Anderson, father of the Rev. John 
Anderson, of Snaith. 

At Bath, aged 88, the Rev. Richard 
Worthington, M. VD. 

Feb. 2. The Rev. Thomas Snell, Rec- 
tor of Windlesham with Bagshot, Surrey. 
He was educated at Merchant-taylors’ 
school, and thence elected a probationary 
Fellow of St. John’s college, Oxford, in 
1797: he took the degree of B.C.L. in 
1803; and in the same year vacated his 
fellowship by marriage. He was pre- 
sented to his living by the Lord Chancel- 
lor in 1807.—On the 11th Fed. Barbara, 
his widow, died of the same disorder, in- 
flammation of the lungs. 

Feb. 3. At Dawlish, aged 39, the Rev. 
Joseph James Frobisher, M.A. Vicar of 
Halse, Somerset. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1839; and was 
presented to Halse by Mrs. Frobisher 
in Dec. 1841. 

At his brother’s house at Stonehouse, 
aged 33, 4 Rev. Alfred Greaves, Curate 
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of Ancaster, Lincolnshire. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B. A. 1833, 
M. A. 183.. 

Feb.5. Aged 70, the Rev. Theophilus 
Davies, of Penrhiw, parish of laa a2. og 
Carmarthensh. He died suddenly whilst 
putting on his great coat to attend service 
at his chapel of Cana. 

Feb. 6. At Torquay, the Rev. John 
Usborne, Rector of Angmering, Sussex; 
formerly of University college, Oxford. 

Feb. 10. Aged 34, the Rev. William 
James Havart, Perpetual Curate of St. 
Ives, Cornwall. He was formerly of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Dec. 20. At Kensington, aged 37, 
William Temple Courand Scriven, esq. 
of the Bombay army, late Paymaster of 
Pensions, Dapoolie. He attained the 
rank of Lieut. in Nov. 1827, and was in- 
valided in May 1830. 

Jan. 11. In Temple-st. Whitefriars, 
aged 76, Mrs. Sarah Pettit, eldest dau. of 
the late John Pettit, esq. of Abbot’s Hall, 
Shalford, Essex. 

Jan. 12. At Dalston, aged 58, George 
Stevens, esq. 

Jan. 13. In London-fields,. Hackney, 
John Tate, esq. late of Lombard-st. 

Jan. 14. At Stamford Hill, aged 90, 
Susannah, widow of William Morgan, 
esq. late of the same place. 

At Upper Homerton, aged 71, Doro- 
oy, relict of John Harkness, esq. of Rat- 
cliff. 

In the Grove, Kentish Town, aged 73, 
Mary, relict of Thomas Huxley, esq. of 
the Middle Temple. 

Jan. 15. Aged 28, William Henry 
Nott, esq. son of the late William Nott, 
esq. of Pentonville. 

At Camberwell Grove, aged 91, Mrs. 
Woodgate, formerly of Lewes. 

At Hackney, aged 49, Mrs. Richards, 
dau. of the late Rev. Robert Kell, of Bir- 
mingham. 

Jan. 16. Mary Grace, wife of Richard 
Tattersall, esq. of Grosvenor-pl. 

Jan.17. At Greenwich, aged 67, Abra- 
ham Raimbach, esq. 

At Hammersmith, John Sharman, esq. 

In Everett-st. Russell-sq. aged 46, 
Thomas William Maltby, esq. 

At North Bank, Regent’s-park, aged 
66, Mrs. Dodsworth. 

Jan. 18. In New Basinghall-st. aged 
57, John Atkinson, esq. many years a 
member of the Court of Common Coun- 
cil, and Deputy of the Ward of Cripple- 
gate Without, 
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Jan.19. At Fulham, aged 21, Henry, 
second son of Thomas Jones Wood, esq. 

In Sloane-st. aged 71, Samuel Gold- 
ney, esq. 

Aged 58, Thomas Lambert, esq. of 
Chalcroft-terrace, Lambeth, and Brixton, 
Surrey. 

In Belmont-pl. Wandsworth-road, aged 
93, Andrew Becket, esq. 

In York-st. Portman-sq. aged 65, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of Henry Jenkenson Sayer, 
esq. of Charter House. 

Jan. 20. At Old Brompton, aged 46, 
Elizabeth, widow of Joseph Bingham Clif- 
ton, esq. of Putney. 

At Camberwell, Margaret, wife of Tho- 
mas Galabin, esq. 

Simeon Bullen, esq. surgeon to the 
Polish army at the siege of Warsaw, on 
which occasion he received the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour from General Ry- 
binski. A long procession of the refugees 
followed his remains to the Kensall Green 
Cemetery. 

Jan. 22. At Upper Homerton, aged 
41, Edward, fourth son of the late Vin- 
cent Francis Rivaz, esq. 

In Cumberland-terr. aged 46, Anne, 
wife of John W. Wright, esq. 

Jan. 23. At Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-sq. aged 61, John Middleton, 
esq. late of Islington. 

At Clapham, aged 74, Thomas Rogers, 
esq. 

In Kingsland-crescent, aged 60, Isaac 
Shaw, esq. Landing Surveyor of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs. 

homas Taylor, esq. formerly of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

In Warren-st. Dr. W. H. Koller, of 
Zurich. 

Jan.25. At Stratford, aged 62, Rich- 
ard Gregory, esq. late of Spitalfields, one 
of the magistrates for Middlesex, and 
Treasurer of the Spitalfields National 
School. He had made a very large for- 
tune as a potato salesman. He was 
buried in the family vault in the burial- 
ground of Christ Church, Spitalfields, in 
the presence of a vast concourse of spec- 
tators. 

Jan. 26. In Brunswick-sq. Catherine, 
widow of Thomas Platt, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Crosby-sq. aged 67, 
Levy Salomons, esq. He has left, by 
will, legacies for charitable purposes, 
amounting altogether to the sum of 
6,8501.; viz. 2,000/., 300/., 500/., 
500/., and 1,000/. to the new syna- 
gogue in Leadenhall-st.; 100/. to the 
great synagogue in Duke's-place; 100/. 
to a society in London for distributing 
bread, meat, and coals, amongst the Ger- 
man Jews; 100/. to the Sabbath Society 
in London, for distributing 5s. weekly, 
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in winter, to the poor; 100/. to the Ham- 
burg Society in Fenchurch-st. ; also, 50. 
to the same; 100/. to the Portuguese 
Synagogue in Bevis-Marks; and 2,000/, to 
be applied for the benefit of poor Jews at 
Jerusalem, Tiberias, Hebron, and Sabat, 
all free of legacy duty. 

In Hertford-st. Mayfair, aged 75, James 
— M.D., Inspector-Gen. of Hospi- 
t 


Jan. 28. In John-st. Bedford-row, 
Lancelot Arthur Docker, esq. 

In Duke-st. Portland-pl. aged 73, 
Theodore Gordon, esq. of Overhall, Aber- 
deenshire. 

In Bedford-sq. aged 52, Charles Browne 
Marnell, esq. late of Calcutta. 

At Norwood, Surrey, aged 69, Sarah- 
Elizabeth, widow of Thomas George 
Knapp, esq. She was the dau. and heiress 
of W. Hambly, esq. of Ivinghoe, co. 
Bucks, and survived her husband 23 days. 
See p. 211. 

_ At Hornsey, Mrs. Charrington, senior. 

At Stamford Grove, Upper Clapton, 
aged 88, Mrs. Elizabeth Banson. 

Elizabeth, wife of Christopher Waud, 
esq. of Prospect House, Stoke Newington, 
and of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Home Service. 

In Park-pl. Camberwell Grove, aged 
90, Mrs. Mary Lacton, dau. of the late 
Rev. Robert Lacton, Vicar of Letherhead. 

Aged 83, Frances, wife of Joseph Pulley, 
esq. of Hackney. 

Aged 77, Joseph Stanley, esq. of Clap- 
ham-road-pl. 

Jan. 31. In Upper Doughty-st. Eliza- 
beth, relict of Dr. William Rio M‘ Donald. 

In Brunswick-sq. aged 60, Jane, relict 
of John Hillman, esq. of Highgate. 

In Cambridge-st. Connaught-sq. aged 
78, John Williams, esq. late of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Receipt of Exchequer. 

In Dorset-sq. aged 83, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Willcox. 

At Camberwell, aged 68, Elizabeth 
widow of James Nainby Hallett, esq. of 
Mornington-crescent, Hampstead-road. 

Lately. At Oxford-terr. aged 63, 
the Right Hon. Anna-Maria dowager 
Viscountess Kirkwall. She was the 
eldest dau. of John first Lord De 
Blaquiere, K.B. by his second wife 
Eliza 2d dau. of Wm. Roper, of Rath- 
farnham Castle, esq.; was married in 
1802 to John O’Bryen Viscount Kirk- 
wall, only son of Mary Countess of 
Orkney ; and was left his widow in 1820, 
having had issue the present Earl of Ork- 
ney, and the Hon. W. E. Fitzmaurice. 

In Judd-st. Brunswick-sq. aged 72, 
Mr. Thomas Ludford Bellamy, formerly 
of the Theatres Royal Covent-garden and 
Drury-lane. 

2U 
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In London, Jane, widow of the Rev. G. 
Preston, Rector of Lexden, Essex. 

Feb. 1. At Kensington, aged 77, Su- 
sannah, relict of Walter Brind, esq. 

In Argyli-st. aged 52, Miss Thomas. 

Feb. 2. Joseph Goodair, esq. of Step- 


ney. 

At Charterhouse-sq. aged 26, Richard, 
youngest son of Richard Tamplin, esq. of 
Brighton. 

In Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park, aged 61, 
Christopher L. Hooper, esq. 

Feb. 3. Aged 85, William Duncan, 
esq. of Sloane-st. 

n Upper Brook-st. aged 68, Lady Mae 
tilda Wynyard, widow of Gen. Henry- 
John Wynyard, and aunt to Earl Dela- 
warr. She was formerly a member of the 
Household of Queen Charlotte. 

Feb. 4. At Brixton-pl. aged 89, Mrs. 
Farrand. 

In Russell-pl. Letitia, wife of William 


IW, esq. 

Aged 69, Courtuey Smith, esq. Park-st. 
Grosvenor-sq. 

Aged 63, Alexander Goldsmid, esq. of 
Tavistock-place. 

Feb. 5. At Heathfield Lodge, Acton, 
aged 87, John Winter, esq. 

In Park-street, Grosvenor-sq. Francis 
Cross, esq. late one of the Masters of the 
Court of Chancery. He was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, Feb. 6, 1813; 
was for some time a Commissioner of 
Bankrupts, and was made a Master in 
Chancery in 1821. 

In Montagu-street, Russell-sq. Mrs. 
Charles Montague Martindale. 

Feb. 7. Aged 69, Courtney Smith, 
esq. of Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. He was 
brother of the late gallant Sir Sidney 
Smith. He was seized with sudden ill- 
ness in Hinde-st. Manchester-sq. in con- 
sequence of which, he entered a baker’s 
shop, where he died in a few minutes. 

In Sackville-st. Piccadilly, aged 86, 
Frances, relict of James Fisher, esq. of 
Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

Feb. 8. Aged 80, Rowland Wimburn, 
esq. of Sloane-st. and formerly of Chan- 
cery-lane. 

Harriett-Mary, dau. of Commander 
Edward Williams, R.N. Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 

In Albany-st. Regent’s Park, aged 86, 
Lieut.-Gen. St. George Ashe. He had 
served upwards of 42 years in India, and 
was the senior officer in the Bengal Army. 

Feb. 9. Aged 76, Janet Cockburn, 
wife of Brigadier-Gen. Charles Dallas, 
late Governor of St. Helena. 

In Baker-st. aged 73, Mrs. Bentham. 

Feb. 10. In York-st. Portman-sq. 
Agnes Maria, wife of Edward Howes, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 
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Aged 43, Sir Thomas Henry Hesketh, 
fourth Baronet, of Rufford Hall, Lanca- 
shire. He had only succeeded his father, 
Sir T. D. Hesketh, (whom we noticed in 
our Obituary for October-last,) on the 
27th of July, 1842. He married 3d 
April, 1824, Anna-Maria, daughter of 
R. Bomford, esq. of Rabenston House, 
co. Meath, by whom he has left issue an 
only son, now Sir Thomas George Hes- 
keth, Bart. in his nineteenth year. This 
young gentleman has been for some time 
past under the tutorship of the Rev. 
Charles Dodgson, of Daresbury, now 
Rector of Croft, co. York. 

In Bouverie-st. aged 52, Mr. Richard 
Carlisle, formerly a publisher of deistical 
books and papers in Fleet-street. Of his 
former opinions and doctrines there are 
and will be but few admirers, but for the 
last ten years these had become gradually 
modified. Abouta month ago he returned 
from Enfield, where for the last five years 
he had resided, and started a weekly 
periodical, called the Christian Mirror, 
which only reached three numbers, the 
fourth being finished only the day before 
his death. His body was removed to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital for dissection, in com- 
pliance with his dying request. 

In Mornington-pl. Hampstead-road, 
Ann, dau. of the late Thomas Medland, 
esq. formerly of the East India College. 

In New Bridge-st. Anne, sister of the 
Rev. Thomas Dale, Vicar of St. Bride’s. 

In Cleaveland-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 87, 
Miss Mary Richmond Mayne. 

Feb. 11. At Sloane-st. Eliza Ann, 
widow of Capt. Frederic Durack, Bombay 
Army. 


y 
Feb. 12. 
ward Carleton Holmes. 


In Bedford-row, Mrs. Ed- 


Feb. 13. Aged 37, Thomas John Par- 
ker, esq. late of the 13th Light Dragoons. 
He was appointed Cornet 1826, Lieut. 
1828. 


Beprorp.—Feb. 13. At Woburn, 
aged 67, Henry Seymour, esq. son of the 
late Lord Robert Seymour, and cousin to 
the Marquess of Hertford. He was for 
many years Serjeant of Arms to the House 
of Commons. He married in 1800 the 
Hon. Emily Byng, 4th dau. of George 
4th Viscount Torrington, who died with- 
out issue in 1824. 

Berxs.—Jan. 31. At Cookham Grove, 
aged 59, William Henry Fleming, esq. 

CamBrinGe.—Jan. 13. At Bassing- 
bourne, aged 76, Charlotte, widow of 
Porter Bringloe, esq. of Hingham, Nor- 
folk, and youngest dau. of the late Samuel 
Rash, esq. of Toftwood, near East Dere- 
ham, same county. 
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Jan. 30. Aged 64, Ann, relict of Tho- 
mas Martin, esq. of Quy Hall. 

Feb. 12. At Cambridge, aged 80, 
Charles Augustus Cesar, esq. solicitor. 
He was the late male descendant of Sir 
Julius Cesar, knt. Judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty, Master of the Rolls, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a Privy 
Councillor to Kings James and Charles 
the First. (See Lodge’s Life of Sir Julius 
Cesar, 2nd edit. pedigree, p. 77. Col- 
lectanea Topographica et Genealogica, iv. 
94, 95.) 

CuEsSHIRE.—Jan. 25. At Sutton, 
near Frodsham, aged 70, Mr. Samuel 
Chadwick. This gentleman purchased 
a few years back the estates of the Heron 
family, at Daresbury in this county, in- 
cluding Daresbury Hall, a handsome brick 
mansion. He combined the qualities of 
a farmer and miller, and has amassed a 
considerable property, which is inherited 
by an only son. 

Jan.19. At Penzance, aged 51, Juliana, 
wife of Capt. James Hogg, and only dau. 
of the late William Gregory, esq. ; and 
on the 24th, at the same place, Capt. 
James Hogg, having survived his wife 
only four days. 


CuMBERLAND.—Lately. Aged 44, 


Margaret, wife of the Rev. George Newby, 


Perpetual Curate of Borrowdale. 

Dersy.—Jan. 19. Aged 83, Mrs. 
Middleton, widow of the Rev. John Mid- 
dleton, M.A. of Melbourne. 

Jan. 23. At Hopwell Hall, aged 10 
weeks, Albert Henry, fifth son ; and on 
the 24th, aged 4 years, Edward, fourth 
son of Thomas Pares, esq. 

Feb. 9. At Spondon Hall, aged 69, 
Roger Cox, esq. 

Devon. — Jan. 17. At Portview, 
Frances-Elizabeth, wife of Sir Henry 
Farrington, Bart. of Gosford House, 
Ottery. She was the eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Warren, of Portview, near 
Exeter, and was married in 1833. 

Jan. 19. At Sidmouth, aged 71, Sarah 
Susanna, widow of the Rev. Joshua Le 
Marchant. 

At Moreligh Parsonage, the residence 
of his brother-in-law, aged 28, William 
Bond, esq. late of New Inn Hall, Oxford. 

Jan. 27. At Eastdowne House, Char- 
lotte-Philipa-Pine, second dau. of the 
Rey. Charles Pine Coffin. 

Jan. 29. At Torquay, Joseph Rus- 
combe Poole, esq. of Bridgewater. 

Feb. 2. At Bishop’s Court, aged 46, 
Frances Foster, wife of John Garratt, esq. 

Feb. 3. At Tiverton, aged 84, John 
Wood, esq. 

Feb. 5. At Wixon, near Chulmleigh, 
James, son of Richard Preston, esq. of 
Lee House, 
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At Dawlish, Mrs. North, wife of H. 
North, esq. of Devizes. 

Dorset.—Jan. 30. At Lyme, aged 
16, Catharine, only dau. of Robert 
Holmes, esq. ; and about a fortnight pre- 
viously, in her 14th year, Eliza, his niece. 

Lately. Aged 47, Thomas, eldest son 
of the Rev. Thomas Seymour, Rector of 
Woodsford, and Perpetual Curate of Tin- 
cleton. 

At Lyme, aged 50, Edward I. Hebdin, 
esq. 

Feo. 4. At Sherborne, aged 58, Ed- 
ward Turner, esq. 

DurHam.—Jan. 10. Aged 59, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Christopher Clough, esq. 
of South Shields. 

Lately. Aged 82, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Gisborne, Prebendary of 
Durham. 

Essex.—Jan. 10. At Little Halling- 
bury, aged 75, Elizabeth, relict of Francis 
Horsley, esq. 

Lately. Aged 91, Sarah, widow of the 
Rev. William Roberts, Curate of Colne 
Engaine. 

Feb. 3. At Finchingfield, aged 33, 
Mary, wife of Mr, Charles Wedd Will- 
sher, and dau. of the late John Chaplin, 
esq. of Fulbourne Cambridge. 

Mr. Bridger, builder, of Fenchurch-st. 
He was returning to town in his chaise, 
from Loughton, when the horse took 
fright, and he was thrown to the ground, 
and killed upon the spot. 

Feb. 11. Aged 74, Martha, relict of 
N. Whalley, esq. of Dedham. 

Guiovucester.—Jan. 10. At West- 
bury, near Bristol, Joseph Thomas, esq. 
Deputy Inspector-gen. of Army Hospitals, 
and late Inspector-gen. of Health in the 
Tonian Islands. 

Jan. 12. At Siston, Charles Palmer 
Dimond, esq. of Henrietta-st. Cavendish- 
square. 

Jan. 23. At Cheltenham, aged 55, 
Frances, wife of Anth. Rosenhagen, esq. 

Jan. 24, At Clifton, Susannah Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Ker- 
steman. 

Jan. 27. At Cheltenham, aged 70, 
John Earle Pitcher, esq. late of Queen- 
sq. Bloomsbury. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, Catherine 
Isabella Thompson, third dau. of the late 
Archdeacon of Cork. 

Feb. 3. At Ivy cottage, near Ciren- 
cester, aged 98, Marmaduke Ferris. He 
had had five wives. 

Hants.—Jan. 11. Susannah, wife of 
Thomas Longman, esq. of Lower Wyke, 
near Andover. 

Jan. 15. At Southampton, at an ad- 
vanced age, Dr. Robert Wightman. 

Jan. 16. At Overton, aged 92, Mrs, 
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L. A. Hawker Sidney, sister of the late 
and aunt of the present Colonel Peter 
Hawker. 

Jan. 21. Near Lyndhurst, Col. Foun- 
tain Hogge, late 26th regt. 

Jan. 22. At West Cowes, Elizabeth- 
Eleanor, wife of Major-Gen. J.T. Trew- 
man, of the Madras army. 

Jan.24. At Portsdown Lodge, aged 
77, Martha, wife of Vice-Adm. Sir Fran- 
cis Austen, K.C.B. 

Jan, 28. Aged 33, Caroline Elizabeth, 
wife of Charles Peterson, esq. of Cliff 
Lodge, Isle of Wight, and dau. of the 
late C. Milner, esq. of Preston Hall, Kent. 

Lately. Aged 74, |Miss Raven, many 
years an inhabitant of Winchester. 

Feb. 10. At Winchester, aged 17, 
»Emily, second dau. of Charles Woold- 
ridge, esq. 

Herts.—Jan. 11. At the Priory, 
Royston, aged 55, Henry Hawkins, esq. 

Jan. 23. At Bishop’s Stortford, aged 
78, George Starkins, esq. 

Hererorp.—Jan. 13. At Walford, 
Esther, relict of the Rev. John Maul, 
late Rector of Brisley, Norfolk. 

Feb. 8. AtTitley Court, aged 91, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of the late William Greenly, 
esq. of Titley Court, and of the White 
House, Monmouthshire, and mother of 
the late Lady Coffin Greenly. 

Huntinepon.—Feb. 3. Aged22, John 
Thomas, eldest son of the Rev. John 
Thomas Huntley, Vicar of Kimbolton. 

Feb. 7. At the residence of the Rev. 
James Linton, Hemingford, aged #87, 
Mrs. Johnson, relict of the Rev. C. W. 
Johnson, Rector of Datchworth, Herts, 
and Witham-on-the-Hill, Linc. 

Kent.—Jan. 11. At Ramsgate, Ro- 
bert Morow, esq. formerly a Captain in 
the 40th regiment. 

Jan. 15. At Dartford, aged 33, Mar- 
tha, wife of Dr. Culhane. 

Jan. 22. At Woolwich, Emma, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Messiter, 
Chaplain to the Royal Artillery. 

Jan. 24. Aged 31, Mary Ann, wife of 
John Edmund Jones, esq. of Gravesend, 
and eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Francis Ayerst, esq. of Her Majesty’s 
dockyard, Chatham. 

At Rochester, aged 56, Mary Ann, dau. 
of the late William Stevenson, esq. of 
Cobham. 

Feb. 3. Aged 63, Richard Mercer, 
esq. of West Farleigh, Maidstone. 

At Hernsted, aged 63, Rebecca, dau. 
of Sir Roger Twisden, of Bradbourne, and 
wife of Thomas L. Hodges, esq. late M.P. 
for the western division of Kent. 

Feb. 7. At Dover, aged 76, Miss Jane 
Alexander, sister of the late Right Hon. 
Sir William Alexander, 
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Feb. 8. At Leybourne Rectory, aged 
63, Richard Oswald Graham, esq. __ 

LANCASHIRE.—Jan. 14. At Liver- 
pool, Isabella, wife of M. Telo, esq. 

Jan. 18. At Astley Hall, aged 60, 
John Adam Durie, esq. late Capt. 92nd. 

Jan. 20, At Liverpool, aged 23, J. 
Thomlinson, esq. son of the late Rev. 
Robert Thomlinson, Grammar School, 
Skipton. : 

Lercester.—Jan. 9. At Leicester, 
aged 66, Henry Tillard, esq. of Wiln 
Mills, Derbyshire, formerly of Pembroke 
college, Cambridge (B. A. 1799), and bro- 
ther of the Rev. R. Tillard, of Hartford, 
Huntingdon. 

Jan. 13. Aged 72, Richard Cheslyn, 
esq. of Langley Priory. The Cheslyn 
family have been settled at Langley since 
1686, when the property was bought by 
Richard Cheslyn, esq. an eminent founder 
in London. The late Mr. Cheslyn was 
born Feb. 16, 1771, and married Anne 
Barber, niece to Dr. Hutchinson, Bishop 
of Killals, by whom he had a son and 
three daughters. A pedigree of the family 
is in Nichols’s Leicestershire, III. 864. 

Feb. 3. At Market Bosworth, aged 
33, Lucy, wife of the Rev. Charles Wright. 

Lincotn.—Jan. 13. At Boston, aged 
82, John Palmer Hollway, esq. formerly 
an eminent solicitor there, having survived 
his wife only 12 days. 

Jan. 17. Aged 66, Mrs. Dodsworth, 
mother of the Rev. J. Dodsworth, Curate 
of Bourne. 

Jan. 24. At Stamford, aged 66, N. C. 
Stevenson, esq. 

Jan. 25. At Boston, aged 60, Charles 
Rice, esq. 

Feb. 6. Sarah, wife of the Rev. J. B. 
Smith, D.D. Rector of Martin and Sotby, 
and Head Master of Horncastle Grammar 
School. 

Mipp.esex.—Jan. 16. Aged 82, Ann, 
wife of Thomas Moxon, esq. of Twicken- 
ham. 

At Hadley, aged 70, Andrew Hopegood, 
esq. 

Jan. 20. At Twickenham-common, 
aged 39, Margaret-Ann, wife of Andrew 
M. O’Brien, esq. 

NorFro.tkx.—Jan. 16. William Herring, 
esq. of Hethersett Hall, a magistrate of 
the county. 

Jan. 24. At Great Yarmouth, aged 29, 
Antony Tolver, esq. 

Jan. 25. Aged 79, at Hoveton Hall, 
Christabeil, relict of James Burkin Bur- 
roughes, esq. of Burlingham Hall. 

Jan, 30. Jane Wright, wife of the Rev. 
J.E. Cox, B.A. Perpetual Curate of St. 
Mary’s, Southtown, Great Yarmouth, and 
only dau. of the late James Bell, esq. of 
Norwich. 
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Lately. At Yarmouth, Henrietta, wife 
of the Rev. Jacob Hugo North, M.A. 
Vicar of Carbrocke. 

Feb. 14. At Salhouse Hall, Robert 
Ward, esq. aged 75, a magistrate of that 
county. He was the only surviving son of 
the late Richard Ward, esq. Lieut.-Col. of 
the East Norfolk Militia, by Amelia, fourth 
dau, of Stamp Brooksbank, esq. M.P. of 
Hackney House, Middlesex. Mr. Ward 
was one of the few remaining pupils of 
the celebrated Doctor Parr, when Master 
of the Norwich Grammar School ; in early 
life he served as a Midshipman in the 
R.N. in the fleet commanded by Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes, and was in six general 
actions in India, from 1780 to 1784, and 
in one of which he was seriously wounded. 

NortTHAMPTON.—Jan, 25. At Cos- 
grove Hall, aged 73, Maria-Antonia, 
widow of J. C. Mansel, esq. She was 
the dau. of William Linskill, esq. of 
Tynemouth Lodge, Northumberland ; was 
married in 1795, but had no issue. 

Norts. — Jan. 26. Aged 76, Mrs. 
Cursham, widow of the Rev. J. Cursham, 
and mother of the Rev. T. Leeson Curs- 
ham, D.C.L. Vicar of Mansfield. 

Feb. 1. At Mansfield, Ann, widow of 
the Rev. Robert Wood, D.D. Master of 
the Free Grammar School, Nottingham. 

Oxrorp.—Jan. 13, At Banbury, aged 
51, Frances, relict of Thos. Brayne, esq. 

Jan. 21. At Bloxham, aged 60, Mary, 
widow of Richard Holloway, esq. of Arles- 
cote, Warwickshire. i 

Jan. 27. At Harpsden Court, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Thomas Hall, esq. 

SaLop.—Jan. 17. At Ellesmere, Mari- 
anne, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Oswell, Rector of the first portion of West - 
bury. 

At Hopton Court, aged 80, Thomas 
Botfield, esq. F.R.S, &c. a magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieut. for Salop. Having died 
without issue, his extensive estates de- 
volve upon his nephew, Beriah Botfield, 
esq. M.P. for Ludlow. 

Jan. 25. At Shrewsbury, aged 85, 
Thomas Loxdale, esq. 

Somerset.—Jan. 7. At the rectory, 
Weston-super-Mare, Jane, widow of the 
Rev. Robert Harkness, late Vicar of East 
Brent, Somerset, and fourth dau. of the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Jan. 11. At Bath, Catharine, eldest 
dau. of the late John Tyrwhitt, esq. of 
Netherclay House, near Taunton, and 
sister of the late Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt 
Jones, Bart. of Stanley Hall, Shropsh. and 
Clarence Lodge, Surrey. 

At Bath, Elizabeth, wife of Major An- 
struther, of the 6th Bengal Light Cav. and 
dau. of the late Rev. Charles Gardner, 
LL.B. Rector of Stoke Hammond, Bucks, 
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Jan, 20. At Taunton, Edward James 
Bunter, esq. late of the Admiralty, White- 
hall. 


Jan. 19. At Ilminster, aged 66, Mary- 
Ann, wife of John Baker, esq. 

Jan. 21. James Baker, esq. of Clare- 
mont-place, near Bath. 

Jan. 24, At Sidbrook, near Taunton, 
Wilhelmina, wife of J. A. Martin, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Bath, aged 75, Francis 
Ford Pinder, esq. 

Jan. 30. At Taunton, aged 72, Mala- 
chi Blake, M.D. for many years an active 
magistrate of Somersetshire. 

Feb. 1. At Bath, aged 83, Katharine, 
widow of Samuel Charters, esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

Starrorp.—Jan. 15. At Bushbury 
Hill, Mary, widow of Richard Phillips, 
esq. eldest dau. of the Rev. Randall Han- 
cock, LL.B. Rector of Walkington, Yorksh. 

Jan. 31. Aged 69, Penelope, wife of 
the Rev. Wm. Bird, Perpetual Curate of 
Stretton, near Penkridge, and Master of 
the Grammar School, Church Eaton. 

Surrey.—Jan. 16. At Westbrook- 
pl. Godalming, aged 80, Sarah, widow of 
Nathaniel Godbold, esq. ; 

Jan. 20. At Walton-on-Thames, aged 
73, Deborah, dau. of Peter Campbell, esq. 
Kilmory, Argyle. 

Jan, 23. Aged 7, Eliza Thrupp, and 
on the 26th Nov. Fanny Thrupp, the only 
daughters of James Nightingale, esq. of 
Kingston. 

Jan. 27. In Barnes-terrace, aged 69, 
Miss Elizabeth Waring. 

Feb. 1. Grace, wife of George Est- 
ridge, esq. of Carshalton. 

At Richmond, Charles Moritz Klanert, 
esq. 

Feb. 2. At Kingston-upon-Thames, 
aged 65, Euphemia, relict of the late Wil- 
liam Sells, esq. 

At Haslemere, aged 36, James Parson. 

Sussex—Jan. 11. At Hastings, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Capt. Wilson, of the Regent’s 
Park, and Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 

At Chichester, Margaret-Frances, fifth 
dau. of the late James Croft, esq. of Green- 
ham Lodge, Berks. 

Jan. 23. At Chichester, aged 22, Henry 
Stephen, third son of William Titchenor, 
esq. the Mayor. 

Jan. 28. At Hurstperpoint, aged 69, 
Charles Sayer, esq. formerly of the She- 
riff of Middlesex Office, Red Lion-sq. 

Jan. 27. At Brighton, Catherine, widow 
of W. T. Wratislaw, esq. of Tenterden-st. 
Hanover-sq. 

Lately. At Hastings, Mary, wife of 
the Rev. John Byron, Vicar of Elmstone 
Hardwick, Glouc. 

Feb.4. At Wick, near Arundel, aged 
53, John Challen, esq. 
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At Lewes, at the residence of her uncle, 
Henry Blackman, esq. Miss Jane Sher- 
gold. 

Feb. 14. At Framepost, East Grin- 
stead, aged 76, Jonathan Worrell, esq. 

Warwick.—dJan. 15. At Fillongley 
Grange, the residence of her father, 
Charles Bucknell, esq. (late of Rugby), 
Louisa- Mary-Ann, wife of W. Townsend, 
esq. of Bilton House, near Rugby. 

Jan. 16. At Stoke, near Coventry, aged 
84, Thomas Morris, esq. 

Jan.17. At Leamington, Martha Su- 
sanna, wife of John Browne, esq. of Sal- 
perton, Gloucestershire. 

Jan. 21. At Sutton Bassett, Amelia, 
wife of Antonio Sapio, esq. of Dublin. 

Jan. 22. At Leamington, Harriet, 
wife of the Rev. G. W. Deane, Vicar of 
Bentley, Suffolk. 

Jan. 29. At Winson House, near Bir- 
mingham, Elizabeth, wife of R. Playfair, 
esq. late of Dorset-sq. London. 

Feb.8. At Stoneleigh Abbey, aged 71, 
the Hon. Mrs. Leigh, sister of the Right 
Hon. Lord Say and Sele, and relict of 
James Henry Leigh, esq. of Stoneleigh 
Abbey and Adlestrop House, Glouc. and 
mother of Lord Leigh. She was married 
in 1786, and left a widow in 1823, having 
had a numerous family. 

Witts.—Jan. 12. Aged 43, J. E. A. 
Starkey, esq. of Spye Park, Wilts. 

Jan. 15. Benjamin Anstie, esq. of 
Devizes. 

Jan. 16. At Warminster, aged 78, 
Charles Aldridge, esq. 

Jan.17. At Calne, aged 22, Abraham, 
eldest son of Abraham Henly, esq. Mayor 
of that borough. 

Jan. 22. At New Hall, near Salisbury, 
Mrs. Batt, widow of J. T. Batt, esq. of 
New Hall. 

Jan. 27. At Salisbury, the relict of 
Richard Guy, esq. 

Worcester.—Jan. 19. At Worces- 
ter, aged 90, Mrs. Penelope Lutley Scla- 
ter, formerly of Tangier Park, Hants. 

Jan. 21. At Elm Bank, Powick, near 
Worcester, the residence of her son-in- 
law, W. Moore, esq. aged 88, Frances, 
relict of Joseph Brandish, esq. of Alcester. 

Jan. 28. John Morton, esq. of Green- 
hill Cottage, near Worcester. 

Jan. 31. Aged 29, Capt. F. E. W. In- 
gram, of the 16th Dragoons, eldest son of 
the Rev. E. W. Ingram, M.A. Canon 
Res. of Worcester. 

Yorx.—Jan. 16. At Burley Grange, 
near Otley, aged 72, Mrs. Clapham. 

Jan. 19. At Knaresborough, Georgiana- 
Frederica, the lady of Edward Strangways, 
esq. and dau. of the late John Walker, 
esq. of Walter Clough, near Halifax. 

Lately. Aged 27, Wastell, third son 
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of the Rev. J. Arrowsmith, Vicar of Fish- 
lake, Yorkshire. 

Jan. 29. At Beverley, Mr. Alderman 
Westoby. 

Aged 89, Hannah, widow of the Rev. 
George Wilson, of New Miller Dam, and 
formerly of Crofton Hall. 

Aged 89, Mrs. Wharrey, widow of M. 
Wharrey, esq. of Selby, and dau. of the 
late Rev. Marmaduke Teasdale, Vicar of 
Brayton. 

Aged 65, Jane, widow of J. Jackson, 
esq. formerly of Wakefield, and dau. of 
the late Rev. Samuel Bottomley, of Scar- 
borough. © 

Feb. 3. At York, aged 84, Valentine 
Kitchingman, esq. 

Wates.— Oct. 31. Capt. Henry Da- 
vidson, E. I. Co. Navy, of Grove House, 
Carmarthensh. 

Nov. 30. At Garthewin, Denbigh, Ro- 
bert William Wynne, esq. formerly Lieut.- 
Col. of the Royal Denbigh Militia. 

Dec. 2. At Bryn Newydd, near Swan- 
sea, aged 74, Arthur Jones, esq. 

Lately. At Knighton, co. Radnor, 
aged 25, Frances Milborough, wife of 
Richard Green, esq. and eldest dau. of 
D. R. Dansey, esq. late of Easton Court, 
co. Hereford. 

Jan. 13. Edward Bowles Symes, esq. 
formerly of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
late of Brynhafod, near Carmarthen. 

Jan. 18. At Swansea, Mary Foster, 
only surviving dau. of the late Charles 
Dolton, esq. of Cheshunt, Herts. 

Jan. 22. John H. Hampton Lewis, 
esq. of Henllys and Bodjor, Anglesey. 

Jan. 25. In his 100th year, Mr. An- 
drews Powell, of the Tennis Court, Car- 
diff. His father, William Powell, resided 
at the Tennis Court, under the ancient 
and honourable family of Cefn Mably, till 
his death in the 113th year of his age ; and 
his grandfather, the Rev. Thos. Andrews, 
was Chancellor of Landaff. The habits of 
young Mr. Powell were through life 
marked with extreme temperance, and he 
enjoyed, till within a few days of his 
death, uniform good health. He could 
read and write without the aid of glasses. 

Lately. At Llangollen, Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. Robert William Eyton, 
B.A. Vicar of Llangollen. 

GueErnsrey.—Feb. 12. In Guernsey, 
aged 33, Emma, wife of Daniel Birkett, 
jun. esq. and youngest dau. of the late 
Wm. Brock, esq. formerly of Heavitree. 

Orxney.—Jan. 28. At Houton, aged 
34, Thomas-Parker, eldest son of the late 
Capt. Arscott, R.N. of Chudleigh. 

Scortanp.—Jan. 10. Near Edin- 


burgh, Constantine Smirnove, esq. eldest 
son of the late Rev. James Smirnove, 


Chaplain to the Russian Embassy. 
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Jan. 12. At Paisley Barracks, aged 18, 
Second Lieut. John Humphreys, of the 
87th Regt. Fusileers, eldest son of John 
Humphreys, esq. Abington Lodge, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Jan. 24. At Inverleith House, Edin- 
burgh, David Monro Binning, ,esq. of 
Softlaw. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. 
William Edmonstone Cheyne, late of the 
47th Foot. 

Feb... At Edinburgh, George Boyd, 
esq. one of the partners in the firm of 
Oliver and Boyd. He was an enter- 
prising publisher, and, besides many use- 
ful works which he planned for the im- 
provement of education, the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, which has now attained 
to 33 volumes, will remain an admirable 
specimen of his jugment and taste. It is 
to his sagacity and discrimination, also, 
that the present Edinburgh Almanac owes 
its popularity, and that it has been raised 
from a mere common-place chronicle of 
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the most uninteresting details into a valua- 
ble repository of statistical information. 
Feb. 2. At Lochard Lodge, aged 27, 
Isabella, wife of William G. Jolly, esq. 
of Calter, Dumbarton, and second dau. 
of Robert Auld, esq. of Scottish Hall. 
Feb. 9. At Glasgow, aged 73, Henry 
Woodfall, esq. late of Chelsea, one of the 
Court of Assistants of the Company of 
Stationers. He was a son of Henry- 
Sampson Woodfall, esq. 
IRELAND.—Nov. 10. At Mount Ida, 
Dromore, aged 50, Capt. John Watson 
Hull, East India Company’s Service. 
Nov. 28. At Bellamont Forest, Cavan, 
aged 62, Charles Coote, esq. Deputy- 
Lieut. of the county. His life was in- 
sured for upwards of 60,000. in the prin- 
cipal London offices having agents in 
Dublin. 
Lately. At Herbert Lodge, near Dub- 
lin, aged 70, Francis Douglas, esq. Post 
Captain R.N. 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Feb. 24. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
a d| s dj & @ 
51 6|.30 4 ]18 2 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
e £42128 is 
28 3 {28 8 | 34 6 








PRICE OF HOPS, Feb. 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 15s. to 4/. 15s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 62. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Feb. 24. 
Hay, 3/7. Os. to 4/. 10s.—Straw, 2/. 4s. to 27. 6s.— Clover, 4/. Os. to 51. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Feb. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


BAC citmascsssmsn Sb tah Gf, 


DORM ss. .0600000e ++.28. 10d. to 4s. 4d. 
| ee 3s. 8d. to 5s. Od. 
PORE..sc0000 esteavcicctte ‘Ge 06 Sh; BE 





Head of Cattle at Market, Feb. 24. 
Beasts....ec0c00008 635 Calves 117 
Sheep...cccresssssee 2,200 Pigs 363 


COAL MARKET, Jan, 21. 
Walls Ends, from 17s. 6d. to 20s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from 14s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 46s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 0s. per doz. 


Yellow Russia, 45s. Od. 
Moulds, Os. Od. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 193.——Ellesmere and Chester, 63}.——Grand Junction, 126. 





—— Kennet and Avon, 12}. 
—— Rochdale, 54. 
and West India, 12]. 
Western, 95. 
Works, 71. —— West Middlesex, 108. 











Leeds and Liverpool, 606. 
London Dock Stock, 92. 
London and Birmingham Railway, 110. —— Great 
London and Southwestern, 








Regent’s, 173. 
St. Katharine’s, 1054.—— East 








65. Grand Junction Water 
Globe Insurance, 122. Guardian, 





403. ——Hope, 6.-—— Chartered Gas, 63.——Imperial Gas, 703. ——Pheenix Gas, 
314.——London and Westminster Bank, 23.——Reversionary Interest, 99. 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From Jan. 26 to Feb. 23, 1843, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
i) “4 


Weather. 


Fahrenheit’ 8 Therm. 


2 4 th 
a 


Weather. 








SESSSEESSLERGES o| Noon. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Jan. 28 to Feb. 23, 1842, both inclusive. 





cloudy. 
do. 


do. fair 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do.withs].sh. 
cly. and fair 


el.do.h.st.sn. 
do.sn.f.sh.rn. 
cloudy do. 
do. sl. rn. sn, 
do.do.sn.rn. 
do.fa.sl.slt. 
do. do. rain. | 


























do. fair. 

do. 

do. si. sh. rn. 
do.fr.sldo.do. 
do. 





44 |\do.sl.shs,sn. 


ido. fair 

ido. slt. snow 
‘sn. Cly.slt. 
‘sit. shs. rain 
const. rain 
\ey. fr. cy.fa.r, 
sit.rn.clydo. 
cly.&faircly, 








Bank Stock. 
3 per Cent. 
Consols. 





3} per Cent. 


1818. 


Long 
Annuities. 


Old S. Sea 

Annuities. 

South Sea 
Stock 


India Bonds. 
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6061 pm. 
59 61 pm. 
59 61 pm. 
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61 60 pm. 
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61 63pm. 











64 pm. 











63 pm. 
65 pm. 
63 pm. 











65 pm. 
63 pm. 


65 63pm. 








66 pm. 














66 pm. 








J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 








